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INTRODUCTION 

I TAKK great pleaniirc in writing a few words of introduction 
to this importatu essay by my friend Rev. d'. !C. Slater, of 
the f^ondon Mission, Rangahms The pres(;nt work was 
sulimitted in 1K99 to the Saxon Missionary (’onferencc at 
Leip/Jg itt response to an invitation for a ‘ Missionary 
Rri/.e I'^ssay’ oit *a presentation of the fundamental views 
of the IlitKliis, religious and philt)so|iiiical, according to 
the Vedas, Upanishads, and of the Brahminic (esiiecially t 
the Vediinta) philosophy, and an estimate of the same ! 
from a ( ‘liristian p(unt of view.’ The ICssay (which thusi 
determineti the form and context of tin; present work) was 
to liiive in view the fitc*t that, in the intellectual struggle 
whidi has been evoked by (!!tristian mission.s in India, 
the educated Hindus are, itideed, ready to throw over the 
jiopiilar religion, hut c-lirtg so much tine more tenaciously 
to their more ancient faith as contained in their best 
religious literature. It was designed to instruct educated 
friends of missions at liome in the true genius of the HindC#\ 
rcdigipn.jmd Jts fundamental distinction from Christianjty|’i 
as well as to aid the missionary abroad in his conflict witlri 
Hinduism. 

Iri reijionse to this invitation, eigirt essays were sent in, 
five of which were written in (ierman and three in English. 
1^"he |jrir,e was awarded by three (.lerman scholars to a 
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v\ fNmoinvrmx 

Ge-rman missionary in Indiiti and of thfr 
in the following images they remafk : work onirws 

Sanskrit literature over a fairly widr raii|,:r. air 

constantly the movements of the ihoiighi ni a Inglily'- 
cultured and judicious man, who looks iliaf 

which concerns Christianity.salvalion hu fiwlia railirr 

in a gradual change in all the mralrs of ileaigln in Itulia, 
especially among the cultured and llnnlim: ih.in in 

the immediate winning of some lliouiwtnd*^ ol nm^lr viiih. 
Both ways may lead to llie same goal, 1'lie kmiws 
the religious movements in India from p'‘fsririal lltr'♦rr%%ll^ol 1 . 
That which he adduces with wgard lo tlic alo'ady 
in flp L pmx£...Chrii iian ideas «|ioii Ilindii mmlrn oi ilpiiigtii 
is't^lnstructive, 

I have found grmt tiiipiration and gisklaiurc 

in the reading of Mr. Staler*^ mmf% ami utifiiial 
on Hinduism and Christianity. His work riii ilic t'iiaiii- 
shads is one of rare insight, and 1 know uf iici oilier iiiaii 
inlerprei C 1irisliiini|y„ lo llii; llimios 
^^nd Hinduism^loa,U intelligent C!hristiam, My tmn 
ygSons aad studies have convinced mv iliai ifir of 

s ympathetic app roach is the only jiiofat mriltml in ikaliitg 
nomChrisliaii cif lly 

ferininfe aapmencci and by the cast cif lib miiiii Mr. 
Skier bw illustrate the true iticl wise Cliritiiiit iriinicTr 
h the appre^h of the Occideiital to the tiriuiital %|«riL 


JOHM liEi^tiV mumms. 
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iHK (:irAf«;\c:TKl4 rif- inxfirtsM 

’ * ' ' ''' I'K'"" < iiri.l. i!ir I iiKilIrt i i.iltv , 

Itiii.h, Ttmb. K,,- ,!,r 

Wl,i. 

IVI..A i. ,,re.™imntly tlu* n\mkr of rdi«i«,„, „„d ^u,. 
m;hrat inim: of psychobgicfll kkmn. 'nu* laml of the 

il,« birthfib,!,: of l}u,l,|hi«M. fh« refuge of 
^unmtmmmu and Molummutdaimm, there in no mmtry 

_ Hf masters ; umJmtand ,t« l«« ideal*, and „« «ce only 
tbi. depraved and repuliive side. At d»c same time, an 
e« m«te of a religion can never In- accurate and complete 
unless basifd on ,ts manifestation* in tho daily life of the 

itudiei d«. I. ’" and *ym|*athetiea!!y 

states the way ,1, which various races have worshipped 
C.od, while loathing the degrading rite still lov% S 
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misguided devotee, will increAse his fwiwi'r li:i hml mi 
fellow-men to greater light; since fli«’ nif’iCiiirt* nf a tiiaii s 
love is the measure of his {M>wer» We sliall iirvrr ihr 
non-Christian world until we treat its truh 

courtesy, and love; ‘treat them as a rirli ul|.i»i4l*| irr,ii 
his poorer brothers; drawing n<*ar f«t iIm’iii, un 

common ground with them, iiml itirri ■mnli ilir-iii 

his rich inheritance.* Inir those religiier. friiilei lleii 
been venerated for ages m the fell fa«iH «if iiiaii''* iiirir-r 
consciou.snesB, we claim for the H|iiriliial f lin^A %iii« was 
immanent as grace and tntih in liiiman itumiglii priof to 
the lncamation> the Light of every splint srer who lias 
relieved the darkness of the pagan workl.^ 

Religions illuminate one anotluir: itml thfingli ii iriie 
that other SSsims yield the sludent of ifit! Kew 1V*iiaftieiit 
little spiritual aliment for his mn soiil* yet Clitl?*liriiiily 
cannot be fully appreciated iinleii vicweil in feliilifiti |fi 
other historic fmths; and the ilucly of ctiiii{«riilivc rrbgifMii 
which should be diligently pwriued liy all iiiiciiiliiig 
missionaries, and which demonitratci, mil only iliiii ftiati 
was made for religion, but mMi religicm he wm itiiide for, 
is one of the most promising and friiitfiil for the fiiiiiic of 
the Church and of the world Dteovcriitg, m it 
points of eontect and .elements of iruih in syitniw miiiidc 
our own I that no religion lies in utter iiokilrifi, fnitn t||« 
rest, but that w^h, being the mtnifcsttlioti of a tiiiiiian 
wanf^ haS' had a mism a place to fili, ancl a wtirk to 
do, in the great evolutionary ^htme; it tiii ktl m the 
cultivation of a broader and more geiicroui ifiirit t«wartJi 

* the S^inavkn Mm of' Mikt tlw mmlM, «titr 
bought of the Sat^um w ilie lluiyhlu tlnwiln uf 

Mum and ^the QmM IMm of Tlilt^i -«* tht um li^li ufmi 

^ amv^ -togeder rrilh iim mrnrnl % mm4m m 

wen m potot to the wMt diffiioi of tlif Oim kta. 
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these ancient faiths which have endured precisely according 
to the amount of truth they have contained, to the fitness 
of their doctrine for the special cirnmisUuice.s of race and 
culture, and to ilm degree in which they have wi//irssed to 
Him mdm i$ the ‘ Heir of all the a^e$^ the Ihilfiller of ‘ the 
uneomdous prophecies of heathemlomi 

In the light of a Providential guidance, those religious 
scKu’eties tliat luive advattccd through centuries of growth, 
and written the pathetic story of their human interests and 
endeavours, their aspirations and tiieir miseries, in their 
tcm|)les, laws, and homes, arc destined for a diviner 
|)urpose than to be swept away as vestiges of evil, with no 
message to l>e delivereti to the modern world, for, rightly 
conceivitig tlic de|>t}i and height and exceeding breadth of 
(.Ihri.st*H religion, we lichold it assimilating and adapting all 
that was valuable in the anciemt civili/ations; drawing into 
its |)ure and onward current all that was best in the fields 
of virtue and of truth; finding expression for all the 
various aspirations that are sejmrately emphasized by tlie 
old reUgiouH; gathering up, explaining, and consummating 
tlie lessons of all previous revelations ; while, at the same 
time, fully and for ever proving the incompleteness or the 
falsity of tlie views that have kept humanity from Clod. 

iHir the best and l^rightest products of the Hindu spirit 
are still partial and one sided, faint approximations of the 
iiini and circle of Christian theism, fragmentary truths that 
lose their {Kiwer over the mind and life because tht7 lack 
tire support of other kindred verities, and cannot be welded 
together in one definite body of belief. It is not the same 
thing to see precious stones scattered in different quarries 
and to me them combined in a Ireautiful mosaic The 
Hiiidfi writings are the product of a national genius, but 
there is no onierfy dme/opmentf no progmsim mafu/mtation 
if imtk ; they lead up to no commanding eminence from 
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which all becomes clear. They ronsiit«itc ,in»li*»b»gy, 
not one organic whole ; whtrtas, in (h< hiMnrir.^l 
the idea and the fact are for ever wnided , ibe e 

of all ancient shadows is revealed. 

Nevertheless, behind the outwanl esja* «r baic 
to recognise the deep religions insiow ! i.f dn- llmdii, 
Religion has been anasjH-ct of bis very esiso «• r , ind<«Nt 
him existence has had no other meaning sban de »«aloadon 
of religion. liven seetdar aliication has larn n}iji.oj« «| io 
India through a religious nietiiiini ; while .rll the sfw iai 
functions of the community are religious to the «t*fr. If 
the old Greek the uniyerse was an exprcMifm of m and 
beauty, if to the Roman it was an cxi»res»i«tn of law ami 
order, to the Hindd it is an expression of the I>ivin«-, tits 
one a^rbing ideal has lx:en to penetrate into the mystery 
of being. An Anglo-Indian (Collector once slaicfi, in a 
certificate given to a Hindu clerk of his, that he was in 
every way a very good clerk, but that he wa* 'always w 
search of God' 'whom,' the Collator added, 'he will 
never be able to find!’ 'l‘he HIndft jaa-t |il»il.«o,,he,. 
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solitary forests on the problems of existence, and to seek to 
attain the Divine. 

d'he spirit of India's religions has thus been a reflective 
spirit, hence its philosophical character; though Hindu 
mythology as well as j)hilosophy—the popular as well as 
the esoteric side - are alike a world of religious ideas ; and, 
to understand and ap|>reciate them, we must look beyond 
the barbaric shows and feasts and ceremonies, and get to 
the undercurrents of native thought. Hinduism is a 
growth frcjm within ; and, to study it, we have to lay bare 
that inward, subtle soul which, .strangely enough, explains 
the outward form with all its extravagances ; for India’s 
gross idtdatry is connecte<l with her ancient systems of 
speculative philosophy, and with an extensive literature in 
tlie Sanskrit language; her Puranic, and lYtntric 

mythologie.s and cosmogonies liave a theo.sophic basis.* 

What is styled ‘ Hinduism,’ however, is a vague edec- 
tidsm ; the atualgatn of all the religious ideas and usages 
of the iKist; the sum total of manifold shades of belief, and 
still more, in the present day, of rigid caste laws and 
accumulated customs; for its one changeless feature is its 
social order, and wherever caste is Hinduism exists. We 
cannot {property S|>eak of I/i€ religion of India any more 
than we can Sficak of India as a country. It is not a 
political nartie, but only a geographicral expression, marking 
the territory of many nations and langtiages. So almost 
every ptmse of religious thought and philosophic specula'- 
tion has been represented in India. Some of tlm Hindu 

* The TAtilrk: i<k?a «if the iiriMliietiim tif the uaiveni^ by the l^leiKiiag 
«f llie riHih* iiml feaiiile |iriiHn|>leS'-4he quiescetit and the active {mMl 
--■"Wlikii Iks at the yf the whek ef the litter iiiythek^yof India, 
tmm its develcipitieia to the |M.iptiktrbaliyn ef the Sinkhya phil»st>phic 
idm Ilf the i>f the lwt» jirhiciples listmka (iieal of the mtiverse) 
itatl Praknii^ tlie firmtefftial eweiiee md evelveat of ah thiiigi. 



doctrines are theislk, some alUi-iai* iimi tnitm.ilrait, 
others ixintheistic—the cxtrcnicsl f»»rm "f Scmi ; 

of the sects hold that salvation is oluaiiml hy |»ra< ; 

austerities, and by self devotion and s<.m« ih u ; 

faith and love {phakti) form the niltof? |»*in< qtlr : Mihrrs 
that sacrificial observances are tin onlj ne an., tvbsle 
others, again, teach that knowlerige is the 'highest way.' 
Some hold the dtjctrinc of prctlwiinalion ; that of 

free grace. No assumption of its being a «nn« rsaJ re ligion 
is therefore {possible; it is rather a rung* rie * ttf ilivergetii 
systems of thought, of various lyjn s .owl «!< »s of 
the outward life, cacli of which at one time *<» amttlwi 
calls itself Hindfiism, but forms no jsiri ol a l einsisieni 
whole. 

In its contact with Buddhism, ancrient llfahmaoiiin 
became modem Hinduism, whidi is generally atiinittcd 
by Hindas themselves to have lawn a ilrgeiwfation. 
Buddhism was taken by the hand, and drawn liaek into 
the BrShmanical system by the Brahman'*, who met it 
half-way by popularizing their own faith, and l»y |«o»i«l(ng 
popular deities for the people to tountetar I tin* nun 
manding influence of the founder of Buddhism, and who 
ended by boldly adopting the Buddha liimsdf in spite 
of his atheistic tatebing—as an incamaiion of Vtshmi, 
That has always been the astute fiolicy of the B(.thmatn. 
Not being guarded by a severe religious mfwtoihi-isni, 
firmly set in a historical revelation, as in the «asc of ih«- 
Hebrews, they have perceived the {wmer of «oitipromiiic, 
and have overcome opposition by wise conrvsstuns and 
partial adaptations. 

The term HindOism thus exi^esses Br.diinainsii» aftci 
it had degenerated, and is now made up of that rom 
plicated system of polytheism and (mte wliwb Iwn 
gradually resulted from the mixture of Brahmanism and 
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Buddhism with the non-Aryan creeds of I )ravidians ^ and 
aborigines. By the practice of a continuous compromise 
atid receptivity, carried on for more than 2,000 years, it 
has arrived at its present condition. It has first borne^ 
with, and then accepted and digested and assimilated, 
something from almost all creeds. In this manner it has 
adopted much of the fetishism of the aborigines, and 
stooped to the practices of the various hill tribes, in¬ 
corporating something of their sacrificial worship, and 
not scru|)]ing to encourage demonolatry and the cult of the 
fish, boar, serpent, rocks, sU)nes, and trees. It is true 
tliat tliis onward course has been regarded as a natural 
evolulicm of tlu! Indian mind, which sees tlie Divine l 

in everything; and pantheism has certainly been the 
strengtii as well as the weakness of Hinduism. It has 
enabled tlie Brahman to adopt almost every god witli 
which he <aune into contact,to acknowledge nearly 
every idol, and to supply a jihilosophic or theosophic 
basis for its worship; Imt when thus guided by religious 
ex|)cdien(7 Bralimanism entered on a patli where descent 
was easy and rapiii, and religion imsscd from the region 
of thought to the realm of fable, in spite of the efforts 
of philosopfiers and the protests of successive reformers. 

In the present day, this eclectic and heterogeneous 
character of Hinduism is freely ^ admitted l)y HindClB 

* TIh* mniu; Ui the races of Southern and Central Indki, 

who lariguiiges f»ther than lhf»se derived frtmt the Sanskrit. 

See Ctihlweirs * C<imt'>»rntive (jrammar of the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages.^ 

^ One of the medheval additions to the Hindu |mntheon would seem 
In have been jagitiintuh in Onmif which was originally a fetish of 
the non-Aryan forest "man. Tlie common story current in Cuttack, 
m given by Dr. Hunter in his * Im|>ermi Gaxelteer/ |x>inti to this. It 
showi how the Hilue giid* of the aljorigimil fowler became the 
|itgaiiniilli| the * Ltml of the World,* of the Brihman* 
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themselvcs, who arc rjiiiic iitiahir so tlrfinr is XJr, 
I’mtnatha Nath Ikxa;, Kli S., M.K A s,, Hm' .iir.»n, 
plishs^ author of ‘HiiuiO f'sv(li,;«i)<m iliirinj; linsiitii 
Rule,’ observes {p, 45 ): 


‘Inoneiemwh is am)' •ndwii m ,t r, n,,i 

Though (irofcssctlly IomsI «t|)t>n il»t Vr-U*,, a n, «. 3,i, iji,- 

Vedic rdigiun than man io lAc Oii- !■». 

he if «ip|Kjif%fl to have It !/♦«<,. ^v 

to be what k i» iil fireiiml. fi k m ih^ *-#rr 4 -4 tlir 44 

the Brthttmimi, nm of ilw? «'# 4 i# .4 th^ | , n n 

neither Saivitm nor Vm%hm%knh tm , i r? «.i n *« riH- w', 

It can hafdly lie it 

Jfttdiflitiiiti suit ^tirmt^rtii.niiiffi ate 1 

ftad Mdmitiititcliiiiiiiii mt s^mm^ ilm m 


HindQism his thui mtiiy iitlCT; but in 4II iigirn n Ii4i 

been presented in two dstrcrcnt pitmrs apjiarpiitly 
ant^onistk—the philosophical and she iKipuki Oii« 
of the nK»t striking futures ^ the iclsgiuiis hli: «af liKiia 
is that, side Iqs gide with culture and rcltoi, nH sti and a 
keen philosophic sprit, is to be seen a gruvclhii^ and 
ignorant ram of idolatwras worshippers. And yet tin rc 
is nothing incongruous In this. I’aniheism and jaily 

theism are In principle the Muoie. ‘i hey arc but a ingber 
^ a lorw form d* one and the saiiic view »d the worhl. 
Fa^tom k the mftned, polylltcism the vulga,. nn^j,- 
of Mf)4ng Nature. Pantheism, wlretlu-r Hindu at ihc.k, 
s«ks ^ imity amid individual phenomena; |silyilieisni 
phenomena attd iwruomfirt ihem. .s,, 
Hradflism » at once Nature-worship ut (il.ysinhiiry 
oarrimi*^ **P<ct% uid fetish in its rei'ngititiMn i4 
««ye^ of the forces that make for g.aal 

Montai’ penthtrfstic; idolairous, tm- 

aM sectaan, and yet spirliualttiic and uans 
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To the Hindu mind there is no inconsistency in all 
this, which has simply to be stated to be condemned by 
the Western and monotheistic mind. All men, it is held, 
have finally to reach the .same goal—union with the 
Supreme; but the paths arc different, according to the 
nature of the individual, and every one is led on by easy, 
natural steps. I'hat is why we see in India a manifold 
expression of religion and re!igiou.s worship, varying from 
the grossest symbolism to an occult philosophy of the 
divine; from the adoration of personal and innumerable 
deities, whose pantheon stands unrivalled, to tlie calm con¬ 
templation of an impersonal S[>irit. 

And the |ihihjsopher has a subtle way of justifying the 
image-worship. * We let the popular forms and belief 
work upward/ he says, * until, by symbolical interpretation, 
tht7 are seen to be the rough-hewn figures of a divine 
idea, as tlie mathematical diagram is only an outward 
help to pure reasoning. And, conversely, we work alle¬ 
gorically, embodying in an image or myth some abstract 
notion of the Energy that underlies all phenomena/ The 
Supreme Spirit, though never directly worshipped except 
by turning the thought abstractedly in—for ‘It' is in 
all things —and Imving no temple in the whole of India, 
is yet field to be the real object of all ofierings and 
religious services, whoever may be the particular god, or 
even fetish, worship|)ed. It is this conception that leads 
llrlhmans, by their all-i>ervading symbolism, to maintain 
tliat, though they ajuiear polytheists, they are in reality 
monotheists—more correctly pantheists—and that Indian 
idolatry, unlike that of any other country, is of a distinctly 
spiritual kind; the affirmation growing out of the under¬ 
lying unity that pervades the |mntheon. Tlmt is the 
philosophical and orthodox defence of liindfl idolatry, 
which does not, however, divest it even of its grosier 
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aspects of HINDU RFJ.ICHOUS THOVCHT 

excrescences. The character of the ddtiis is niorr of 
less puerile and impure, and there are no cotnpctiKUing 
temples consecrated to Truth, Chastity, t h nicn* y, 
Justice, Liberty, and other virtues, such a.s rharactcrisi«! 
the worship of the Greek.s and Romans. Tim ( .nintU-.s 
millions are left in the depths of ignorance and 
without any attempt to promote their elevation, ‘ilm 
unthinking, ritual-loving masses arc absnrhcd in lh«* 
pursuit of ceremonialism, debauched by itlolatrotis and 
often obscene practices, and fascinated by a devotion t«r 
individual gods. 

But when a HindG begins to think mvm 

higher things, and to reason out his rektioii Ui thr 
unseen and eternal, he invariably docs so on ihv liiirs 
laid down some 3,000 years ago Ijy Indian ristiis, m m rr^i, 
in what is called the Vedanta philosopliy of ilirr 
This line of thought, which rests on a 
altogether different from our own, is as inilini livo milli 
the Hindu of to-day as is the Christian doelrifie of tkiil 
and of life with the thinker of tlic West, 


ciiAFrER n 

THE FIINDU REVIVAL 

Wi.irju lv!urali»ni in iMili.t 'Du* Hindu Revival (‘oiitriliutlng 

(ausrs Study ««f Saiislait dlieuMiphital S«nai‘ly -SeiilinuTil 
<»f Nation,dily ui (‘hri^tiunity The Arya Siunuj— 

Trairdrunird Lira of Him! (‘hriMiaii Meanings read into 

Hindu RhraHi'uiogy d'hc Mmhitja Samaj—“Huw irdluenccd by 
Hfiristianily. 

1 *RE kwt civcaclt; in India ban been marked by a new 

religicnin enthtmiafirni and the present time, so far as the 

c’ondilion of tin* more tlionghtful classes is concerned, 
may \m not inaptly descril)cd as tine Renaissance period 
in the history of tlie Hindus, 'i'hc scientific and rational- 
istic spirit that is now aliroad is the outcome of the 
Western education that luts been imparted during the 
Iasi fifty years in our schools and colleges through the 
niecliimi of tlie English language, whielt is coming to 
occupy rtiiicli tlie same position in India as the (irreek 
language did in the old Roman Empire, and is fast 
liecoiiiiiig a Iiond of union. For a widespread and liberal 
ecJiicaticiri sucli as this, conducted by Western scholars 
on a Western basts, cannot exist in an Eastern land for 
half a century and produce no changes, religious and 
political, in the opinions, character, and aspirations of 
iliose who have been brought under its influence. 

tt 



1-2 . ASPECTS OF HINDU RKUGiOUS TiiOitHir 

Previous to this period few people dreamed of fil¬ 

ing the meaning and utility of their religiciiis and soritil 
institutions j but now a spirit of inquiry in aliroacl wliirli 
subjects everything to critical examiniitiorq ihi^ ineiitalilr 
result being a decay of superstitious beliefs and often iiiiicli 
more than this. 

Looking, therefore, at the educated classf*?i gcrirrally, 
a state of religious unsettlement l>est di'srrilirH ifirtti, 
though the sceptical spirit that was in vogiir ini or 
twenty years ago has been gradually giving phm%j In a 
reaction in favour of ancient Bimiuism, lliere as ii riili% 
a deeply-felt and openly*expressed with 

popular and mythological HindQiim, and ii grnwiiig in¬ 
difference to its ceremonial, while a strong tiiidrrriirri,*iil 
has set in towards what is styled the Aryan or 'I'cclie 
faith. Just as the scholars of medkeval liiiieii in Etiro|it,» 
appealed to the reason and the imagiriatioii liy eiikigi-itiiig 
the speculations and poetry of the ancient warltl» I fir 

Hindus of to-day turn to their longdbrgoiieii lileriiliirr, 
and seek to meet the needs of society by a rencivnieiJ 
Hinduism. The more thoughtful of the fwifile liavr 
beaten a retreat from their temples to their stcred ficiciks. 
Conscious of the unsoundness of much of the ©ulwtril 
structure of their faith, tb^ have fallen back wiili the 
boldness of despair on their ancient pliiliBopliy, wlikli h 
now Arust to the front as the main sup|iort of lliiidiiimit. 
And It.would be strange indeed if patrbik and iiamwlly 
religious minds, in the midst of the modern faimtit iif 
thought,, did not first turn to their own rcligbui 
and seek to bring out from their trmiiirc4i««io 
new and old. It is well, too, that iliey should mmMk 
study then o-wn highest ideals, in order lo tiate rt- 
veakd their utter inadequacy to satisfy the spitU »hwj 
thoroughly awakened, and, above all, when aJivt; to such 
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a Himnc of Hin and need that only a Divine Saviour can 
meet tlie case, 'Fhc religion of (!hrist must be the 
gainer ultimately. 

Sevc!ral circ:umstanr<*s have contributed to bring about 
the recent revival or reaction in favour of what may l>e 
called Neo 111 nduism. 

Foremost must be placed the study of Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit literature by European scholars, the first impulse 
to which was given a hundred years ago by Sir William 
Jones, Judge of the Supreme (k)urt of (Calcutta, who 
founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and translated the 
greatest of Hindu dramas, ^Sakuntala/ and also the * laiws 
of iManu.’ He was followed by the careful researches of 
Henry I’homas (k)k‘brook, the first compreluatsive explorer 
of the literature of the \k?da ; by H. H. Wilson ; and by 
such Cicrman Si:in.skritists as Schlegel, Bopp, laisscn,* Max 
Midler, Roth, and Wel>er. There has been no more recc|>- 
tive soil f«)r the spirit of ancient Indian literature than 
(ktrmiiny, whose absolute philosophy is closely allied to 
higlu!r Indian thought, and the monumental work of 
Professor Max Muller, extending for nearly half a century, 
lias enabled the East as well as the West to form some 
scientific estimate of the Hindu classics. 

Thimt latioiirs have lieen popularized in India by such 
naiivi! scholars us Rajendrahlla Mitra and Romesh Cdiandra 
Datlii and Aruinda Rilm Barua, so that the educated classes 
generally now understand something of the history of their 
religion, and know that their ancient faitli was very different 
from modem Ilindiiism. 

Further, the revival of Sanskrit learning in India itself, 
since the citablishment of the three IVesidency Universities 
in 185B, and the teaching of the Hanikrit language in the 
high schools and collegei of the land, have tended in the 
* h Hwwegkn wh<* tmtiirallitcl m Genuai»y. 
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same direction; while a scientific English training has 
enabled Hindfls to sift the treasures of their literature, ami 
to make a far more practical use of them than <ii<! lh«' 
Pandits of an older school. 

Again, the Theosophical Society, fouiuicd at New Vork 
in 1875 by Colonel Olcott, who, accompanirfi l«y M.ul iine 
Blavatsky, went to India in r88o and cslahlished hiam hes 
in many places, with their hcacliiuarters at Madr.w, ami 
which from the finst has lx;en di.stinrtiy anij ( hri-.ti.ii), has 
done much to direct the attention of Hiiulus to ifinr own 
religion, which has ever Ireen the home of the rsruit. 
Closely connected with this movement liave Ihicii the 
phenomenal successes of two striking jarrsonahlirs. Mrs. 
Annie Besant and the late SwAmi VivckiSiwnda,’ wlm 
figured at the Chicago Parliament of Religiom* in iHoj, 
and who the last few years have extolled iHifore admiring 
thousands of HindQs the ancient gloriirs of the l*htsi. 


Then of late a strong feeling of nalioniility hasi licen 
rising in the country. Educated Hindus have Ireeti drink* 
ing the feverish wine of modern Kuro|x;an thought, and 
understand what is meant in the West by pr«^re»s and 
agitation. On the political side this spirit is m.«inifcsicU in 
the Indian National Congress, which assembles in large 
numbers every year to discuss, if not to deal practically 
mth, the burning questions of the day ; and, feeling that 
they belong to a great historic nation, Hindus proudly 
attach themselves to the historic religion of the land. At 
the _ bottom of the ‘HindQ revival,'and of all the present 
restlessn^ and ill-feeling towards Christianity, w the 
photic d^re to preserve the integrity of //AmiAr 

to A* formerly to 

m India now, Christmmty and Christians are chiefly dts* 

the’SL^ I hv wa, a g.sUaalc .,r 
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THE SENTIMENT OF NATIONALITY rs 

liked I)caiuse those terms apt)ear to he synonymous with 
wiiatevcr is opposed to the honour and inde|)cndence of 
the nation, kivery movcmmit in India that would insure 
success miLSt ally itself with tiiis sentiment of nationality ; 
hena* tlie greater sucre.ss of the A/ya Samaj mf)vement, 
witicdi is !)ascd on Iiulian lines, th;in of tint Brahma vSarnaj, 
which owes its origin mainly to (dtrislianity. 

It would sttem, indeed, during the present transition 
stage, as though the main instruments of Western eailighten- 
rruait — ediutalion and the prinling-j[)ress — were telling 
almost as mucli in favcnir of reaction as of progress* Those 
brave Indian reformers, who are l)ut a fei;l>le l>and, and 
who pro|)ose to remove scmiething more than the moss 
that has grown over the ancicaU fortress of Hinduism, are 
regarded l)y the more (jrthodox as deficient in a sense of 
beauty and taste, and are looked down upon as tlte courtly 
Cavaliers looked down upuit the innovating l\iritans of 
former times, 'khe old culture movement in ICngland, 
represented by Mattliew Arnold, which took the form of 
sympathy towards ways of thouglit and life that had an 
old world air about them, has found an echo in India ; but 
there it has resulted in narrowing the Hindu’s range of 
vision, and Jn centering his sympaihicH within his own 
creed. It is ilieir own past that has the old-world air; 
it is ihdr ancient ideals that are the lost cause.s; and 
admiration of t!ic |>agani.sm of the Sanskrit classics breeds 
sympathy sometimes even for |>opular HindClism, as seen 
in the revival of the Krishna cult among some Hindus and 
the rise of a Siviji cult among the Mahmttas. 

And here we may note a significant fact in which the 
inherent weakness of Hindfiism is disclosed. If it looks 
to the revival of the national faith in regard to religion, it 
yet l&aM to ih PFesi for its smial and poiitiml idea/s. In 
this strange divergence it confesses its utter weakness as 
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a social force ; that there is nothing in its anrietit itwlim 
tions to revive which will fit the nation for its kren 
struggle for existence; but that for the eliihoration of a 
better order of society it must look outside itself, 1 his 
severance of religion from sociology, this fiiihirr of 
Hinduism as a reforming agency, a regenerator of sori« ly, 
an instrument of progress, robs it of half its strength, 
and encourages the Christian advocate to ho[H; that, as 
the thoughtful men of India come to study the socio- 
logical results of Christ’s religion in the West, and see 
it to be the pioneer of all true progress, the only effective 
agenqi in destroying the old evils, they may Ik* led to 
pay a deeper respect to its underlying and diftim live 
truths. Applied Christianity is now the demand of the 
Western world, and possibly the great Indian nafi«>n, 
bom to new Kfe in the present age, may find a way to 
Christ through the social and iiolilicaf ,ivcnu<‘s of our 
time. 

And while the circumstances that liave liecn dawrilwd 
have all contributed to bring about the present national 
awakening and uplifting, and ferment of thought, llwre 
can be no doubt that Hindttism has been put ujKin its 

power of Christianity, whose 
illuminatir^ and quickening idm have alnsiily modified, 
Md in some directions completely cliangetl, the n-ligious 
impressions of the people. The fact is dial, IhtHigh n 
Inew spirit is abroad working under the old forms of 
Hinduism, whose ethics are gradually Ireing {amelratcd 
land transformed by the ideals of the West, this move. 

result of an honest convinion 
bCMaw^drm&er' the dogmas or the institutiwr* 

to Aarmms^ in hkhtr 
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rc.sctnblanccs to the [)rctcnsions of the (hio.stics of Alex¬ 
andria in tlic second century, who lield the key to the 
liigher spiritual {diilosophy which attempted to unify 
(Ihrist’s teaching with the esoteric wisdom of (Greece and 
ICgypt. The leaven of Christianity will work, and in its 
own way, and in its tiatural affinity with certain pre- 
existing conditions of thought will form semi-Christianized 
philosophies like the neo 4 datonism of Alexandna, which 
explained away the objectionable features of the old 
mythology, and tried to fight ('hristianity largely with 
its own Wi!a{)ons ; and these eclectic systems will, for a 
time at least, give a distinct support to the old religions 
of the country, and even infuse new life into them, present- 
ing many features of the Cospel, though nundjhristiaii in 
their l)asis. 

Such a movemt'nt is seen in the Samr/ of Nortli 
India, foutided at lahore in i877'T^?^andit Dayaniuula 
Sarasvati, and the outcome of the solvent action of 
Western science and Christian influence upon modern 
Hinduisnn The revelations of Cod in the Vedas and in 
Nature are the basis of this faith, thougli the arlntrary and 
extravagartt inter{)rctations of their ancient literature by the 
founder and his followers do not find favour with orthodox 
Hindus. Idolatry and its attendant rites are held to have 
no place in the true religion, while Rclma, Krishna, and 
other objects of i>opular adoration, are treated euphemisti¬ 
cally IIS *|iious or powerful princes of the olden times.’ 
Hie Hamij op|K)»es, Indian theism—the supposed mono- 
theisiiiAif the Vedas—to what is called * foreign theism/ 
and enlists on its side the {mtriotic preference for Indian 
literature and thought. But in attempting to bring the old 
Aryan faith into line with the results of natural science, it 
is at issue with the findings of Sanskrit scholars, who 
represent the Vedic literature as that of a prindtive people 
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innocent of scientific accuracy. Its iifc has tiiMlciuhtcdly 
been quickened by the presence of Christianity, whose 
weapons it freely uses in an active and liostile projmganda. * 
Perhaps the most remarkable transformation that has 
come over the educated mind of India is seen in con¬ 
nection with the idea of God. which has liecome more 
^refined and jaccurate, and with the corresjKincling idea of 
'iprayer. There was a time when the I>ivine jHjrsonality 
jlcould not be perceived except in terms of polyllieism, nor 
Divine omnipresence except in terms of panllicism, nor 
Divine holiness except in terms of dualism. Hut into the 
midst of the pantheism of ages there has slowly jKmetrated, 
through teaching, the iilcii of a 

personal and holy (}od, the foundation drulh of nil real 
I religion. Islam, which, with its severe monotlicism, luui 
a splendid chance in India, never acted thus on the religious 
mind of the people. A century ago Ciod was not spoken 
of nor thought of as He is now. One seldom sites now in 
print the names ot the Hindu deities, witfi their [Htculiar 
attributes attached to them, such as may f>e found in 
Ziegenbalg’s ‘ South Indian Gods/ a faithful representation 
of Hinduism as it existed two centuries ago, unchrislianixed 
I I by Western importations. One rarely sees even the name 
^ \ Brahman used, the name given, to the Great Spirit, the 
^ I Aimanj or Self of the Upanishads. The general and more 
^personal name Iskoara is rather employed, and He is 
spoken of much in the same terms as a Christian would 
speak, of God. Holiness and hatred of sin, and mercy 
apart from human merit, are not attributes often found 
ascribed to God in past Hindu literature; but now we have 
frequent reference to them, although the moral and logical 
inconsistency of the position does not strike tlioie who, 

^ For an account of the Arya see the Itojili Cettiiti MeiKirt 

for 1891. * 
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while professing theism, yet remain members of a system 
that denies it. 

Hindus who have acquired enlightened noticais of 
religious truth through coming into contact with ( ‘hristi 
anity are apt to think that certain words and phrases used 
in their religious books may be understood in Ihe same 
sense zvhkh they timnsdves now attach to tkem^ and so come 
to claim for those books some of the fundamental con* 
ceptions of Christianity. Take the very first article of 
Christian theism—God the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth. That is now the faith of many ; but it cannot by 
any contrivance be got out of llinduism, with its uncreated 
material cause, on the one hand, or its doetriiu: of Maya 
or illusion on the other, according to the philosoplncul 
system that may be followed. And so we find tiu: late. 
Nilakaptha Goreh, * an eminent Sanskrit scliolar, wtio 
became as eminent a Christian scholar, declaring that, as 
an orthodox Hindu, believing in what the Hindu scriptures 
taught, he held that nothing wa.s created, and that tlie 
universe had an illusory existence. Such, he says, was liis 
firm belief and the belief of his forefathers. And * if 1 had 
not learned it from Christianity^ he add.s, ‘ 1 could never 
have known, as none of my countrymen, learned or un¬ 
learned, has ever known, that God has created all things 
without any pre-existing material cause/ In tlie same 
way Christian truth has given Hindus very different con« 
ceptions from those that their books convey of the Divine 
omnipotence generally, which is limited in HindCtiHm by 
uncreated, self-existent substances and Ireings; of ttiej 

* lie received in Impti-sin the name <»f Nehetniah, arid wan rhi* atah«fr 
of one of the most valuahle treatiseH on Hindu phUosetphy, which wii i 
translated from Hindi into English, under the title *A Eatkawl 
Refutation of the Ilindit Philosophical SyMems.^ See llit* * Life of 
Father Goreh,’ by C. E, Gardner, S.S.J.E. (Lorignmiiji, Green ttnil 
Co.). 
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Divine mercy, which is comlilitmwi by sb" an.l 

demerit of souls; of the Divine holinwi. whuh - om 
promised by the unholy acts of certain i.jc.iriwnons, 

Students of missions are familiar with the ahno'-l 
Christian tone of much of the writings of thr^ im mlnT. 
of the OT Theistic Church of K- w ln'h-‘. 

which was'lounded by the RAjS KAm Mohan Kay, who 
was born in 1774, and died in l^nglarul in r*''ri . wa« 
then guided by Debcndra Nath lagorc, Init w,i* < hi» f y 
associated, from 1862 to 1884, with the tuiitm of K.-Hhnb 
Chandra Sen, and since his death with that »tl I'rotap 
Chandra MazumdSr.' This Ixxly of rlevoiit men h.i* 
drawn largely from the Bible, and gathered ntw h inHpita 
tion from Christ. Its genesis was once well rlr>i«nlwt! by 
Chandra Sen: ‘ Christianity mmr, mid miiviwl wiih our 
Oriental faith, and from that time we grew,' ihoiigh since 
his death, and under the influentx* of the more dciincily 
‘Hindu Revival,’ which has been ovcrslrmJowing it, thir*: 
has been some reaction towards the older llindiiisin. 
Still, Brahmist theology is saturated with t hriHttiin ideas, 
though rejecting many Christian docarines, 

Especially is the devotional spirit of India Iming 
stimulated by the presence of the Christian leaven. The 
prayers that are offered in Brahmist asswinhlivs and the 
prayer unions among some young Hindus arc due to 
Christian influence. Public worship, as undcrsliasl uml 
practised by Christians when they mi«t for praiw; and 
prayer and popular religious instruction, lias hiilutUt* 
unknown in India. No assembly of Hinduo, wiili ih»* 
solitary exception of the Brahma !sain.ij, is ever lonit ni'd 
for offering spiritual homage to the Hujmrmc IMng, m 

* For the history of the Sami), sec Miss Odlct's ' Itiahtno \ * *1 
Book,’ London, 1883, sad * life of Keshati Cluitifm Iwi,' % I'laap 
Qiandra MazumdSr. 

% 







Hource of Ik'ing. No tenij>lc exists to His honour, nor 
arc there any rites prescribed for His worship. 

The distance, then, that the Brahma Samfijes have 
travelled from the old creeds and practices of India is thus 
very great, and we have only to think of such men as Rilm 
Mohan Ray and his * lkece[)ts of Jesus/ and Keshab 
Ckiandra Sen and his religious utterances in Calcutta and 
ICngland, and Protap Chandra Maxunidar, the present 
cultured and devout leadc‘r of the Samaj, and his * Oriental 
(kirist ^ and ‘'Phe Spirit of Cod,’ to be .struck with the 
remarkable way in which (kiri.st and His teaching have 
influenced modern Hindti thought Mr. Maxurndlr has 
observed : * l*he New Testament is the source of a hundred 
developments of pttrsonal, social, and spiritual reform among 
thoughtful Hindus/ And, in still more striking word.s, he 
wrote: * Christ is a tremendous reality. The destiny of 
India hlings upon the solution of His nature and our 
relation to Him/ 

And, H|>eaking generally, in all recent religious reforms 
the Vedic idea has been modified by Ifiblical thei.sm and 
('hristian thought, as was seen in tlie history of Brahmoism 
itself IIS far back as iH54, when it came to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to frame its advanced creed upon 
the Vedas and Uimnishads. And in other directions, not 
excepting the revived VedUnta of the present da^', those 
who in India have not studied the Bible for naught are 
reading Ckrkiiamiy inia Hinduism^ and finding there under 
its light truths that were never found before, instead of say¬ 
ing, as they did twenty yeans ago, of our religion, Mt is 
not /fw/ they are now saying, * It is not fmiK^ Tending 
more and more to the belief in the underlying unity of all 




principles and more imiM-iriiiiil lrar hmir% t.n, r -vrii m 
reform speeches and on the Matiinial 
as well as in Vedftntic jiamphlels, iwl ni IfMlirni.i 

services and prayers, there are frr«|iirnt .iHtr-.ioir. in ilir 
Christian Scriptures, togelhi^r wiih a iiis*rr h « Im 4i,-in 
colour pervading the thought, l o ilie at^viiiniiis-inisml nf 
4ndia there is no dilKcully in lliiis fikcing c htr4%;m 
in the midst of Hinduism, ami regarding d a', a |atf tl^rfruf. 
We may rest assured ihiit the Iriilfi ihm mdl h%'*, 

and will ultimately displace the llioiighi*^ aipi tint 

have ceased to thrill with life. 
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Surccssivc Periods of IHikIu I.ilerature—Vedmm, Braliniaiiisin, 
Mndfrn Hinduisni -l*hust‘8 of Briihmunisin : (^^) Rilualistir, 
14) Ptulost»|>hi{'al» (f ) Mythological, (r/) Ntauislic -Tlu; Darsatias—* 
\‘ishmi VVtu'ship -“Doctrine c»f AtHi/ama and of the 7'rimiuiit - 
Hindu and (‘hristian Incarnation Ideas compared Puninic and 
Tantric Literature— Why the World was left to run its Religitais 
Course, 

In passing now to a study of the more ancient forms of 
Aryan religious thought, as represented in the Vedas and 
Upanishads—which Hindils are seeking to revive in the 
present day-»wc go back to about 1500 me, and trace its 
movements from (i) tltc Valism of the Rig-veda—tlie sacred 
knowledge—whose Mantras (canticles and prayers), with 
their non-idolatrous deification of the forces of Nature, and 
simple sacrificial offerings, form the first and chief Bible of 
the Hindu religion; on through (2) the matured stage of 
Brahmanism^ extending rougldy from 800 ii.c. to 1200 a.d., 
witli its four phases—(u) the ritualistic, {h) the philosophical, 
(c) the mythological, {it) the nomistic (code of Manu); till 
it finally emerges, in a debased form, in (3) modern 
limdmsm. These represent the three main divisions of 
IlindCi tliought. 

Ix:aving the Vedic source, together with the earliest 



modern Hinduism, from which the educ-alitl vhssv*^ of 
India are now beating a retreat. 

The six Darsanas, or systems of phibsopliy 
the Nyaya, the Vaiseshika, the Sankhyii, tlie \ op,it tlir 
Mimansa, and the Vediinta, deliverecl in Sfffna cir 
aphorisms—need not detain ii.s. Of tlirn' fHily 

properly answer to their name, the Nyaya, the S'i!iyiy*i, 
and the Vedanta, and their object is not p!iilosii|i!iii; Hrardi 
for truth, but the redemption of men from lln* fnirdm of 
existence. The Ny^ya, however, is strictly a sy:‘ 4 rfii of 
logic, its philosophical inquiry resembling the nf 

Aristotle. 

The 'rationalistic and atheistic system of Kiijiil’i, tin- 
Sankhya, with which the latest German f)hiIosojitiii*S| iliiil 
of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann*! Pfiiioscijiliy of iln* 
Unconscious, have much in common, is n^giirilril m tlw 
first recorded system of philosophy, and conliiirii iienfly ail 
that India has produced, pure and simple, in dull ilefiitfl' 
ment.^ It has, practically, no theology, fc^r, Ihoiigli ii*4 
founder admitted the existence of gods, they wi^re tiitiy 
emanations from FmkrUi (Nature), into wfiieli iliij'y iiro 
ultimately to be absorbed, as are all forms of muterbl lifin 
The final liberation of the soul from mitlerial htiridiigi^ k 
only gained by a knowledge of the exteriiil world and of 
the soul’s higher nature; and the soul, in an unctmiiUimmi 
state, together with nature, or substance, exisli eleriiiilly. 
The practical side of this system has an im|>orftnt ifieiiliral 
development in the Yoga of Patanjali, which niitinliiiiii that 
it is possible, by profound meditation and extreme fiiriiii tif" 
asceticism, to attain union with the Divine prtnc!i|i!i?, 

* For an account of the Stnkhya system ‘ Ifimln l.y 
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and explanalif>n of tlin rrlti^ious doctrines of the Vedasp 
and in holrling that IhiTf* is in reality only one existence 
it tt‘ache.s tlie doctrine of a-dvai/a^ or non-dualism, as 
cli‘ci<leclly as Sriic‘lling or Hegel. 

Wills the? tliree Ihtrsanas Indian phiIoso{)hy practically 
e nds, and the principle of soul exhausts itself, and to 
turn tlie philosophir‘s into the religion of the great 
Hindu masses the llrahmans had to give life to the 
alislract essences r^f the schools by endowing them with 
|K»rsoimlity and will, whi<’h became exemplified in the 
I'mpiilar gods of Hindu mythology, Brahma,*’ Vishnu, 
and Siva* 

dliis, ihi‘n, firings us to tin* mythological [iliase ot 
Ilrahmanisni, whicli is synchronous with the rise and 
development and decline of Buddhism, its hible being the 
legendary i*pic {KKuris of tluj Rarndyana and the M'ahfl- 
btidratad ciillecl an or sacred history, together 

* All ilii* ihirmmu arc? bimi uptni tla* Vt‘clu« j hut the Nyjlya, 

Uniig fiHUulol oil ami lieing an exutend dnetrine, k con- 

vriiirntly Intrmimiory t«> thu Hankhya, whic'h based emotions, 
;imi rediiren exleritat Nitlure foim llie category i»f KuhHtimee to that 
of «|ii;dil}e»i: vvlide th»* Sankhya, again, k iiurotluetory to the 
VrtLinta, wfiieh iTHsmitially e^ioleric, ami nnk^i the simple question, 
* WImi /f am! wiett Is Meiiee lialkiiuyne ohserves that the 

fiiiegories of ilte NyAya and the Sinkhyii were * mertdy icidfolding * 
for reaching fli«? pinmicle of the Vtaldnla; and it k in this order 
tliiil ill Hifidil sdimik, where all tliree are taught, the learner usually 
liikes them up. 

^ ilrahmit with the areeni, to indicate tlie masculine'—a rnemliar 
«»f Itie lliridft triiuh-ami to dktinguish k from the neuter Brahma, 
the Ahsfiliiie. 

'* It lie^crilies the doings «»f R^iiui, the seventh incarnation of 
Vi%li»ii| iiml consists of alimit 14,000 stanms. 

* The longest e|iic In the world, ronskttng of some 210,000 lines, 
iijid a tliiHawrus of Hhidii triMlkioiw, Uigendary hbtory, elides 







their great rival Buddhism, whicfi wm ii ri,:vii-ll 
caste and priestcraft, BrShmanical asc:ciici;iiK*y ami 
authority, sacrifices and ritualism, the* Br/iliiiiaiiH fiacl 
to provide for the wants which Bucldhisrii liatl c-rralrcl, 
and to combine their own esoteric dortriiic wiili ilir 
prevailing popular belief. The first thing iir'ctlral fnf 
purpose was a popular conception of deify. Krinr nf 
the abstract gods of the later Vetlic hyintiH, still tin* 
impersonal Brahma—the Absolute—which lay lir’liind 
them all, had ever become a god of the iicrijilc ; wliilr ilii* 
worship of the more personal Brahmfi (iiiiciic) liai! iii^vrr 
been popular. But the deity wanted was foiinil in 
a name given in the Rig-veda to the Htin-gf'iil CSnryah 
and in the closing centuries ii.c he kjcoiiie^ 
to a supreme position in his heaven, Vaikiiiil!ia.| wiili 
his consort Lakhsmi, the goddess of love and friiiifiiiiir*,:., 
dwelling by his side. In the mme way, Riiiira, l!ir 
stern Storm-god of the Rig>-veda, teciitie tmmhmtml 
into the Mahfideva (great god) or Hiva, of litter 
manism. In ascetic power he is suftcrior to nil iiifirr 
beings, ^ though he is also a god of fruiiftil«c.s% iiiitl m 
such is worshipped under the emblemalii! form of ilii! 
phallic lingam, the symbol of the power of |iroj'«4||iiii»ii. 


and philosophy-.the source of many of the Pmiimm* I ten? Kudoy* 
becomes the great man-gcHl, the chief mmnmimi ui Vi^nm, 
a list of editions and translations of m|i i« i^r 

Gildemeister’s ‘Bibliothec. Sanscr. Hjiecimcri,* pp. 3 f y. A 
plete translation of both has been made by 1'|,r 

Ramayana, together with the Rig«veda, has al,^i iircn |*% 

Griffiths and by M. N. Datta (Calcutta). 

' Translations of the Bha|^vad.glti fmve fietn mmk hf 
Burnouf, i86i j F. I^rinser, iS6c>; K. T. Tdatig, liyi i 

and ntore recently by Annie Besant. 





she h worshipped witli revolting, bloody sacrifices. In 
these twofold aspects, as well as in the introduction of 
various foreign elements, such as the worship of serpents 
and spirits (Mufas)^ is to be traced the fusion of Aryan 
and non-Aryan conceptions of divinity. 

In connection with Vishnu worship, we have the 
doctrine of or incarnations, or ‘descents/ and 

it has been this doctrine that has excited so much jKipular 
enthusiasm. Just as the Buddha becomes man to redeem 
tlie world from misery, so Vishnu descend.s in human 
form in times of gre-at emergency to laid the struggle 
l>i‘twetm order and disorder, and to bring deliverance 
t>y giiining the victory for the good, though the enemy 
to be vanfiuished is not sin in the human heart, but 
evil under the form of demon, king, or giant. By means 
of thi.s doctrine, famous mythic heroes, such as Rflma- 
chandra, the hero of the RilmUyaiia, who extended his 
i*x|ilaitH to (*eylon, and Krishna, l)oth of them ancient 
gods of tlu? night, become identified with Vishnu, and 
have* always been the most popular objects of wor.Hhi|). 
In the cultus of Krisima, which ullimatt'ly spread over 
the whole of India, Vishnu worship reaches its climax, 

* Aaamg ihe ef thvw h the * dwarf’ iucarniitien, hormwccl 

from Vishiiifs Him - myth, luid kmiifl n% early m the SaM/nitM Brdh- 
aiHf which, itn laissini eimjecutres, wan deriveri, Uigether with 
other forms, frotti macAryan myllmUigy. Vishnu a|:i|:Hmrs ako as 
the * fish/ wht> m%vt% Ivlaiut at. the tlehtge, as the * terlolse/ wlm 
Hii|i|a>rts tile earth in the ereatum at the churning ef the heavenly 
ocean, m tlie ‘ iMwir,’ which reHtciren it to is|uiliiirtum when It has 
sunk intti tiie under world, and as the ‘ manditm/ who dcHtroys the 
wity of a demuri king. (.See Hhalimm of the History of the Ancient 
ReItgioiiH/ by (.h I*. Ticks) At the end of the present age 
a deliverer k to apiastr, and intrmluce tfie AW/a age tif rigliteousncss. 



or warrior caste, he had not reached tlu* siiprr’iiie fifisiiic'iii 

that he holds under firfilununiral infliitiM'r in iIk’ liflrr 
redactions of the poem. At different limes lie afifirar^i 
as a man, a wise moralist, counsellor of llie I‘aiic.la%*ie4 in 
the great war with the Kurus, as a inighty lir-ro mul 
demi-god of miraculous power, till at Iasi In* iwTuriif-^i 
the incarnation of Vishnu, and, in iht,* llliagavafl gil.'i* an 
episode of the Mahabhfirata, proclaiiiw liiiiisidf as Sti|irrriie 
Being and the redeemer. A still later ikle rc-efiiiiiiH in ilir 
Puranas the legends of his miraculotis liirihd hk yoiillifiil 
amours and immoral sports. 

The worshippers of the three chief goik, llraliiii;i, 
Vishnu, and Siva, were for the most fiarl hoalili* to mir 
another, and the exclusive adoration cither of or 

Siva, which grew out of the rivalry of llic ftnis, Wfiiilii 
seem to account for the Indian tcridenry l«i 
which some students of religion, such m Wefa-f/ Iriire 
to an acquaintance with C'hristianity. Variou..^ rtitlcavutif!*, 
however, at reconciliation were made, and the three 
with equal rights ascribed to each of them, mm* %mnrUmv% 
placed together, or Vishnu and Siva were iiriiltfcl in inn?* 
and then with BmhmS, and in thi^ way the 
doctrine of- the Trimuriti^ or triple riiaiiifeliitioti, 

The conception had, indeed, been adumbrated in tint V«hIji, 
where Agni is regarded as having a triple eharnt ter, 
and later a triad of principal gods, Agni, Imlra, and 
SOrya, is recognised; while in the philoM>i»hit* Vrd.1nl«, 

• For a full discussion of the tjuwititm of the ttanarrciiif .4 
cettan tacts of the Christian (iwipul* to itindiiism «n4 liiult 
cation to Krishna, as carried on chiefly Itctwwn IWwwws Wdirr 
and Lassen, see Muir’s ' Metrical Translation* horn tMitaitit U’liiri*,* 

latrodmctioii. 

® In his ‘ Indisclie Stiidkn,* h 413, 







unconscious existence {Saf)j pure thought (C7///), and 
pure bliss {Anamia). But the prominent idea of the 
later doctrine of the IVimiirHi^ whose first appearance 
some scholars place in the fourteenth century a,i>., is that 
the three gods represent forms of one Supreme Being 
in his threefold activity as Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer, though Siva is not only the dissolver, but 
the reproducer, according to the Hindil conception that 
all di^ath leads to new life, all destruction to reproduction. 

This dodrine rudely resembles, nominally rather than 
in reality, the Christian IVinity. As in other religions 
and philosophy, e.spi*cially the Creek, so in Hinduism, 
human thought has felt after the i<lea of (k)d, has striven 
by a metaphysical and elaborativc process to formulate 
that ideal, without succeeding in finding the actuality. In 
eacli case, when compared with the original and beautiful 
conci!ption and creation of Christian theology, which 
is based on Divine love and the social nature of that 
and whidi elianged the abstract processes of 

philosopliy into ^ the terms of a concrete relation,^ the 
dilTerences are at otu:e seen to be radicaL This has been 
so forcibly pointed out liy a foremost British master of 
€om|mrative religion, l^rincipal A. M. Fairbairn, that we 
cannot do iietter tlian c|uote his words: * 

Tlir Hindu I'riiiiiiint «mly lht‘ aduptntkm <if a pan* 

tbrijili** idea tu hi*»turirid I'lit? nf Brahnnl, 

Malinin and Siva reatiil, ai«l may taj clcwrilHid as the result c*fa 
religUiUH tliphtiiiary, all the tm»re real that it was ynconHeitnm and 
iiiitleHigiied, ami a iiitsaphysieid ?i|H.anilali(m that aetetl here jimt m 
It hml acted everywltere. Faeh of the deities hatl a prior and very 
jirietiait histifry. They ran Isiek intti tlie Vedie ireriwl, and are the 


yjliiist In Modern Theology/ p. 395, fifth edition. 




Surya or Savitri, moved like a beneficent and radiant spirit across 
the face of the skyand Siva is the survivor of the ancient storm- 
gods, who swept from their homes in the Himalayas with destruc¬ 
tive force down upon the plains. These do not represent one religion, 
but distinct religions, or, rather, many different religions, each with 
its own customs, festivals, modes, and objects of worship, and even 
geographical distribution. Then, the Brahma (neuter), in whom they 
are co-ordinated, is the universal substance or soul; of him or it, 
all phenomenal being is a manifestation. He is no conscious reason, 
no home of ethical relations and distinctions, but only the ultimate 
essence or basis of all things. Every god and every man and every 
creature is in him as much as the sacred triad, and in all he appears 
or becomes incarnate. In other words, the system is a polytheistic 
and mythological pantheism. But the Christian idea is the opposite 
of all this. God is personal, conscious, ethical; the Godhead 
expresses this personal, conscious, and ethical being as immanent 
and essential. Man cannot be absorbed into God, or God in¬ 
dividualised and distributed in man. The Persons in the Godhead 
are incapable of absorption into more abstract. forms of being; 
they represent God, not as an ever-unfolding and enfolding substance, 
but as a necessary and eternal communion, the home of life and 
love.’ 

In the Hindu doctrine of avatdras^ or descents, which 
has exercised a far more popular and powerful influence 
than that of the TrimurtU^ we have a closer approach to 
Christianity. It is this conception of a God incarnate 
that has really moulded Hindu character and won the 
devotion of Hindu hearts, though as seen unfolded in all 
the gross crudities and often obscene drapery of Hindu 
romance, and as such inconsistent with the Brahmanic 
idea of Divine perfection, the doctrine has had no moral 
force to raise the people out of their increasing degrada¬ 
tion. Nev&theless, mythology is the region of religious 
ideas. Myth is not arbitrarily invented, but was man’s 
early way of thinking about God, and Cod’s way of 


of iwa/dras consists, as Weber considers, in the fact that 
it is out of comi)assion for the suffering that the god 
becomes man and leads a human life, llie doctrine 
re.s|)onds to a deep heart^cry of the people for a religion 
of faith in a persdmii (lod, for a God sympathizing with 
humanity. It expresses the desire for a Divine deliverer 
amid the evils and mist;ries of life. The fabulous thus 
forcsliaclows the real ; the legendary deliverer prefigures 
th(‘ histc>rii:al Dtsliverer to come. Superstition is the 
flickering shadow cast by a real light, an unregulated faith 
in what Iniman nature feels to be a reality, but fails to 
grasf). Ikitli in Hindu and classical mytliology wai have 
thus anticipations and forecastings of some of the sul)limest 
facts of the (Christian revelation, attd faith in tlic former 
is in some sense a |)reparation for faith in the latter. 
Tile lidief that llie gods can and do come down to men in 
tlieir ("xtremity contains a promise of redemption. 

But when we compare the belief with the crowning truth 
of Christianity, we petreeive at onro its crude defects, and 
how Clirist not only fulfils the unconscious prophecty, but 
sweeps away the conjiaaiires and conceits, reconciles and 
unites isolated and ojuxising truths, and proclaims an 
altogether original message that goes forth with regene¬ 
rating jKiwer, Both East and West sought to realise the 
idea of tlie unity of the Divine and human; but while the 
Hindu, in romxaving of CkKl condescending to man, and 
assuming a human form, so far resemliles the Christian, the 
conception itself is radically different. Not only iu one 
image noble* and the other mean—Tor it is presented in its 
fullest form in the Krishna legend—the one rich and the 
other comiMiratively empty ; not only may the deity assume 



rimii, iirici ihjcoiiic t:H|U4liy in«livi*|ii4li/<'ti mi $ %Tty .ii.r'4 
thing; not only are the inrarn.ilhni^ *4 Vr-^hm; fhn i <v .evi 
riiimeroiiSt Iheret^y afToriling no Irnr 
essential and ccifii|ikle iifiilyol ^Uul aii*| iii4fi, iiii 
mfy of the Divine imeiire ar*; tiinir*! in 4 Ih iiijy,, 

whereas in Christ the lh%nm! Spini was iifn!»-4 in iirinM‘',4 
man, a coirimtinicaiioii, not iiii-rrly r4 lira *4 ihr 

essenlial iialnre. *Iii Him «hvrihili all iIm* hilie id ifir 
Godhead li«Kli!y4 Iti the same way, llir %%huh' natntr mI 
man k not in HinihiiMn takrii ii|i ihIm Dufy, a* if 1 . m 
Christ, redeemed and glcififieil and mmk rvt-i tm* %nh 
the Divine; htil when Vishiitj ttdmm h* lir^ hr.ii* n Ik- Ins 
aside his hitman luuiie, Ihvnir mAnkuml n !|i»ir|.i|4’- 
apprenl only, noi real ; and wi* ^iftivr at liir-’ %m4rth%nd 
concepiiori of llimhi ihoiighi, Ih*'^ lived aiii4goiiis.iii 
between body and soul, flesh aii*l mul lieii 

highast ilage is readied only when Im imlnidiiality %% Im-i 
in absorption in the Divine, lln* ilifOin* inr and 
detjlaration of Chrbtkihly i# ibr tamiral fan ni ibr ihnm 
Hhe Word made llrsli,* iImi ihitl m riiirffi 

into man, revemliiig tmtli itie Dnaniiy *4 ainl tin: 
liittSfiity of GiMi* No iwmk$m piiilomijiliy «f frligmn 
P^Wied the materials ft# ftirifiiiiiiing mu h a irnili * it 
^mds aniqim In tbo history of tlie wotld,. 


Vm third main division of Ilindii ilmtigh* ffmkm 
MWmm^ m the l*«raiiir| daiifigi apjifiivniiat* ly, 
the cMt^lnh to ijif b^iniliilg ol die |itr'vi"til s.,ciiiiify^ aifti IS 
bl^huianbm run to tiiaJf is jllltelimrd liy liic" lwa,.i gliail 
sects of and f^ivas. i*ile m ilnrir 

siiedal the Furiims {‘aiicieiii iiadiiiinr), 

' Cot. n. I, 

*fhcy ^ ii# tin 




I^uddhists, and are, accordingly, closely allied with the 
epics. They abound in old traditional stories of the gods, 
in fanciful mythologies, theogonies, and cosmogonies, 
purporting to give a history of the universe from its origin, 
and are designed to convey the exoteric doctrines of the 
Veda to the lower castes and to women, who had begun to 
possess some privileges under Buddhism, atid, indeed, form 
the Veda proper of pc)i)ular polytheistic and yet pantheistic 
Hinditism. 'riiis was |)re‘eminently the sectarian period of 
the religion of the Hindus, when strifes arose between the 
followers of Vishnu and Siva for tlic purpose of exalting 
one deity or the other to the highest position, Vaish- 
navLsrn has undoubtedly succeeded in being the dominant 
faith, aided by such powerful apostles and reformers * as 
Rflnulnuja, a native of Southern India, who lived in the 
twelfth century, Rflm^nanda at the end of the fourteenth, 
and (lhaitanya, of Bengal, at the beginning of the sixteenth, 
an ecstatic devotee of Krishna. I^aith in personal deities, 
which is the Bhak&mar^a (* way of faith ’), is expressed in 
the more humane form of Vaishnavisrn, while belief in the 
ttfficacy of works, penances, and austerities, which is the 
Karma-marga (‘ way of works *), is expressed in tlie 
sterner form of Saivism; tlie highe.st or philosophical way 
of salvation, the method of the Upanishads, being the 
/mtmt mdtxdf or ‘way of knowledge/ Punlnic Vaish« 


of the chief ; ihimgh the nix Umt exult the gruises of Bruliiua imj 
nmithy c<iua*rncil with the wornhip of the other two, preference lK.‘ing 
given in Vkhnu. 

* I'or an iicccmnt of founders of nects and sectarian di0erenceH, see 
Wilsoirs * Ktdigious Secti of the Ilindfm/ 
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a manner now conclcnmca i>y ... 

who interpret them in an allegoric or csi.lerH: «,iy. 

Connected with the Purfluic lih-raturr and nuial arc the 
Tantras, which represent a phase of ilegcnrT..S.' Saiv.sni, 
and by moans of obscene orgislk- tites itmi!*.**.- the 
worship of the active, energi/.ing prim iplc iS,>kt!) .»! the 
deity, personified as his consort, and ahointd in . siiava- 
gant symbolism, mysticism, and magic Vf,hmi, Sna. and 
Sakti worship-^., the worship of the two inak gein 
presiding over creation, preservation, am! «hsjnicg»aii«»n 
and the worship of the corr»*s|K>nding female «ounti ipart -, 
constitute the staple of ordinary Himhiism. In i .nitn .ni 
or Saktism—though even this is claimcil to have an 
esoteric side—Hinduism arrived at its worst a-igc of 
mediaeval and modern deveJojimeriL 
We thus see that the stream of m ii% mm^md 

course, while it has gathered volume m%d Im% dtmn 
in from surrounding tracts many fcireign .iiiil 

impurities, so that its more ihoiiglilfnl vnliirie* ia.il lo wr 
reflected in its present surface thetr iiiicieiil iriiilii. nil 
marvellous power of compromise and ainiinilalion anil wiiii 
an ever-underlying pmthebm, Iltntliiiiiii liai Inxn iilik in 
be all-embmcing, and to e^lly adapi iliclf liy 
and symbol to varying minds. Unreiilraitird liy tlic liiiiil?* 
of a historical revelation, natural perver^itiiH' arid 
have had full play, till the great iysteiii Inti Iwii jiiimlyiitl 
' by accumulated extravapnees and eorrii|iiioii». tin 

orpnic conn^tlon of les^r Iriiltii wiili a gfCitler, 
connected truths bea>me half4rulh.i | prtkttlAr lrin.li«i 
being over-insisted on, grow moMlroui | tiitli all iuMtililc 


J' As expoaaddi In the lli^ ami ilie 

Yguvartta 





Start from (k>d as the Bible does, and all goes right; 
start from Nature, and interpret God and man through 
Nature, and all goes wrong. From whatever side we look, 
the non«Christian world has the universe for its principle; 
and it cannot become free from it, just as in the Sphinx 
(which mystical figure fitly expresses heathenism) the 
human countenance rises out of the body of an animal, 
from which it cannot separate itself- Surely our world 
presents no as|)e(l more jjathetic and profound than this 
natural history of the human consciousness, this dim 
groping of man after God. 

If we ask why God allowed the world thus to wander on 
for ages in its own way; was it not because lie would let 
men see wlmt they were capaldc of accomtilishing l)y their 
own power ? The kingdom of this world must be revealed 
in full. It must exhaust all its iiossibilities, must work out 
and fill its pantheon, must s{)lni out its finely-drawn, 
|)hilosopldcul speculations, in order that the revelation of 
redeeming love might shine forth in all its glory. 'Fhc 
world must accomplish its own revelation, ‘so as fully to 
iJisplay itself in all its glory and'in all its worthlessness, in 
all its glitter and in all its emptiness/ Men must work 
first their own methods ; only amid their wrecks will they 
otKjn their heart to understand the Divine. 


CIIAP'rKR IV 


VEDIC LITERATURE 


Vedic Literature-Oral Transnimion of Hyuuis Animi air Htnvivals 
--Vedic Divinities; Indra, Agni, Vur«ita-Aiilliro|Hwiiit|tliic 
Conceptions-Struggle after Unity Henotheinm and PaislIieiMii 
■—Notions of Creation—Sacriricial System I*ailh -No Divine 
Promises in the Vedas—Belief in a Future State line /4wf #?/ 
On^a of Hindu Theology- Contrasted with Revealed Religion. 

In the sacred books of the liast, we watch, Professor Max 
Muller says,* 'the dawn of the religious constaousness of 
ixian—one of the most inspiring and liallowing sights in the 
whole history of the wwld,’ yet 'not without its dark 
clouds, its chilling colds, its noxious vapours.’ Indeed, 
these constitute, he adds, ' the real toil and travail of the 
human heart in its first religious aspirations/ which gave 
birth to' the intensity of its triumphs and its joys/ The 
Vedas form the fountain-source of Hindti religious thought, 
and reveal to us the living features of a bygone- well-nigh 
prehistoric—existence, whose centuries seem to l>elong to 
another planet. In Vedic times no expression was in 
current use by which any year tmt the present was 
distinguishable from any other year; and any attempt to 
compute the age and duration of the Veda 1 ms been 

^ ‘The Upaaishads,* voL i., Preface, p, xi. 
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tne siarry neavens. i luuuuh vn u *ut,, %n •» 

life, and of soul-life pass before us, but there is no lustory 
in the ordinary sense, no succession of events c:learly 
united with one another. The life of those strange Vcalie 
tribes is more like an ‘ incoherent nms.s of chance occur¬ 
rences,’ unrelieved by any commanding personalities, 
undisturbed by any great national struggles, in which no 
conscious national purpose can he traced, no fixad gui«! 
ance, as in the case of the Israelites. 

Vcdic literature, originally coiitained iri t<,t.>cts of remote 
antiquity, has l)cen preservial to the work! in tuimertnis 
and comparatively modern manuscripts, the most im|)ortant 
of which do not date earlier than 1600 A.n, In the Vi!(!ic 
age, writing—probably introduced itUo India ljy the 
Phoenicians—was unknown. As late as about 400 B.o. 
—of which time we have some definite information in ttu- 
Church life of the Buddhists—no manuscripts or writing 
utensils arc found in the dwelling.^ of the monks. Writing 
was then used simply in business matters, not for making 
books. 'The oldest known inscriptions in India are those 
of Asoka, and may he |)Iaced about 250 n.c!. 'fhe most 
remarkable feat in the literary liistory (T the world is tints 
connected with the hymns of the Rig-veda, which nunilicr 
over one thoiusand, and which were composed, colluctetl, 
recited, and transmitted without the art of writing, an art 
which, as applied to the sacred Scripture, was regarded 
with dread.* P>ery possible care was taken in transmission, 
every syllable was pronounced in a |>rescril>ed way; but, 

* Thb may call to mirul the instruction ih the Jrwidi 

‘Torah,* the living wrml in the mouth c>f the prophetH; iukI it k noti*. 
worthy that among Eastern nations generally lH«>ks have never fwm 
the basis of sound knt>wle(lge. Oral teaching is tlie uieal of in;%eruction, 
and the highest truths can l>e projmriy enshrined only in a fkithful 







3X ASPECTS OF HINDI’ KKI.KHODS TUOVGHT 

through lapses of memory or attcmirts of remodelling, dis¬ 
figurements and changes neeessarily crept iji, while the 
substitution, in course of time, of modern for ancient and 
obsolete terms destroyed many valuable archaic remains, 
just as a hard, grammatical analysis has since violated 
much of the real meaning that lay hiddim iiiKler the old 
forms. From about 400 ii.c. these corruptions ceased,' so 
that for considerably upwards of 2,000 years the fragments 
of the Rig-veda have been iirotcctcd from decay. Its 
publication was first undertaken in 1845 by Professor Max 
Muller, at the suggestion of liurnouf, tf>gether with the 
commentary of its Hindu exjxtunder, Sayana, who lived 
some 500 years before. 

The religion embodied in the literature of the Veda 
stands at the head of India’s ancit;nt beliefs, and is closely 
related, not only to that of the other branch of the .Aryans 
proper—the Persians—but to the religion of the Indo- 
Germans generally; though the Hindils—who, after tludr 
separation from the Iranians, settled at the mouths of the 
Indus in the land of the five rivers (now the Panjilb)—set 
forth in a path peculiarly their own. The gods comnton 
to all were the ‘ shining ones,’ the JJmis (thde, dms), con¬ 
ceived as children of the ‘heaven-father,’ D)’aiis~f>itar {/.tvc 
-irarfip, Jupiter), and Prithivl, the earth-goddess. 'I'he sun- 
god was Surya ("HXtoc, Sol) ; another heaven-god was 
Varuna {Oiipavdc); and the dawn-goddesses were UsAas 
{"lluie, Aurora); while Indra, whose might exceeds the 
heaven and who slays the cloud-serirent with his thunder- 


disdple’s memory and heart. But such a system, while having It* 
ultimate ideal and fulfilment in the ‘Word of (!«!’ tlwelling in the 
heart, has its inevitable defects. 

' Through the efforts of a ItindCi grammarian, Cannakn, wh«i mwle 
a survey of the vocal peculiarities of the Rig-veda text. (See Olden- 
berg’s ‘ Ancient India,’ p. 25.) 
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bolt, is the same god as Thor, the dragon-fighter and 
hammer-hurler of the Scandinavian IWda.* 

The guide to the entire theogony of the Hindus lies in 
the Veda, where we have clearly depicted the primitive 
views and expressions of man upon the powers and pro¬ 
cesses of Nature, especially in the alternations of dawn and 
darkness, and in the phenomena of storm and thunder, and 
running back into still earlier and prehistoric stages of 
religious thought. For alike in the Homeric and the 
Vedic cult there are survivals of a previous savage period, 
of an earlier animistic conception, when no distinction 
between the human and the bestial existed ; when, in the 
doctrine of spirits and worship of ancestors, and in thc‘ 
childishness of the ideas generally, the elements of the* 
lowest state of religious evolution all tluj world over were 
essentially the same. In speaking of sun, moon, and 
stars, of storms and seasons, the language in which <‘arly 
polytheistic tendencies are clothed is obviously rooted in 
more primitive modes of thought, and has all the air of a 
growth rather than a reminiscence, of a development, not 
a degradation. In the earliest religious literature and 
popular folklore there arc embedded fossil fragments of 
still earlier and cruder mythological formations, which 
evidently preceded the purer forms of the great historic 
religions. On this theory alone is it possible to explain the 
mass of irrational and contradictory fact.s eml>edded in the 
literature of a civilized and intellectual people such as the 
Ancient Indian Aryans. 

The Vedic divinities—the personification of imUiral 

* ‘The earliest tlieologies have l>een astrt»mm«cah The 
and cteical nanien for God go l^ick to the old Sanskrit w«ir<! for the 
sunrise* Stonehenge is a temple of the min, and mir leading ecele- 
siastic festivals of to-day are Imptiml survivals of custcims eshting in 
the dawn of history, which hiul their origin in (dmerved intwemeius of 
the heavens/ {‘J* B.’ in the Ckrisiian lUmid, January 26, 11199. 
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forces—when exalted to a superhuman magnitude, whose 
dwelling-place is the atmosphere or the heavens, still retain 
marks of an earlier animistic form, as when Agni, the fleet 
god of fire, is represented by a steed, and Indra, the; 
powerful one, by an ox; and the Hindu Olympus, mostly 
beneficent, is encircled by an imaginary world of subordinate 
and sphinx-like deities, animal demons, malicious spirits 
{rdkshas ^), and the souls of the dead, both kindly and 
inimical; and where the sorcerer and magicians exercise 
the spells and powers afterwards held by the priest. The 
polytheistic, and almost fetish, character of some of the 
earliest songs is unmistakable. The Rig-veda in some 
places says that there are 33 deities,® of which 11 arc in 
heaven, 11 on earth, and 11 in the watery sphere; else¬ 
where it states that there are 3,339 deities.:^ Indeed, 
every natural object, and especially every useful thing, 
would seem to have been adored as a deity, such as 
pebbles and mortars ,4 carriages and their different parts,?? 
all implements of war ,<5 animals,^ plants,® sacrifices ,9 food,*« 
butter,” and the intoxicating soma-juice.*® Special pro¬ 
minence was given to the drink of immortality *3 [soma, 
haomd) at sacrifices, and to the worship of fire, and the 
ideas and customs, both Persian and Indian connected 
with them have suggested a non-Aryan origin. 

These old priestly songs were composed at a time whep 
not a single city existed in India, only hamlets and 
castles, and during a period of conflict between the ‘fair- 
skinned^ immigrants, the Indo-Aryans, and the ‘dark 

' Rig-veda, i. 135, 5 ; comp. Atharva, v. i. 16, 3. 

"" 5 :*^* II ; i- 4 S> 2; viii. 28, i; ix. 92, 4. 
ih. 9, 9. 4 i. 28. 5 vi. 47 j iii. ^3. 6 

7 Vi. 28 ; iv. 27 j vu. 103, 8 3,. 

""1.1S7. ” iv. 58. «i. 91. ^ 

2 Almost all the 114 hymns of the ninth book of the Rig-veda are 
addressed to Soma. 
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people,’ the aborigines of the country. I'ho hymns, no 
doubt, led the aggressors on to victory, and witli the growth 
of society, and as the character of j)eacc and war to 

be better understood, new ideas arose. (Iradualiy, as man 
began to feel himself superior to the brute, the animal and 
the ghostly gave way to the human cjuality, and the gri‘at 
powers of Nature emerge in figures of divinities that assume 
human and superhuman dignity, while, in the place of the 
old sorceries, the gods are approached with gifts, invited to 
the meal of a primitive worship, and solicited by satTifica* 
and prayer. 1'he Devas, originally nothing mort* than tht* 
phenomena and powt^rs of the .shining hisiven, are no hunger 
simple elemental forces, but in'coine iran.sforimsi into 
‘immortal masters,* raised above* Naturt: as ciH-jitors and 
governors of the world, interested in the affairs of human 
life, and arbiters of its destinies. 

Anthropomorphic divinities and material sacrifices sum 
up the Vedic cult, and in both we have the rtnnains of 
earlier crude conceptions. ‘ The Vedic divinititss, tlie V^alic* 
sacrifices,* says Oldenbcrg, ‘are not primitive and trans 
parent products of the original creative force of rt»ligion, 
but, for the most part, turn out, on close scrutinimtion, to be 
ancient, ob.scure, and complex creations.* * In tlu* original 
mythofindra he appears as lire thumlert*r surnnmdtsl by 
the Maruts, or storm gods, led by Rmlra, or he: is united 
with Vishnu, the god of the solar disc:-«the two gods 
destined to supersede him in later liiruluism—»and he sets 
free with hi.s lightning dart the rain-storm from tlm clcHid» 
cliff. In the Vedic hymns he becomes the dt‘xteroiis inrd 
the victorious hero and the bestower of boundli*ss gifts. 

He is {k‘scrilK.*«l m the getwralor of hinwtni luitl * I tr |»ro|»|H*«i 

up the vast sky in em|)ty spaced * * He wha tined the quivering earth, 

^ li.W vii. 4» * h. tS* 


I I 



* * Ancient India/ p. 59. 
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and gave stability to the agitatetl mnuntaiiiH, who imlid out the vhkI 
atmosphere, he, O mini, is Indrn.’ ^ * Clmritnis nrv thy hands, (> Imlra, 

beneficent thy palms, bcstowers uf wealth thy wr»rshi|>|H*rsd ’ 

His qualities, how'ever, arc very inixed. He nminds the destinies nf 
men at his pleasure and acts arbitrarily. ♦ He alsindons his friendships 
with former favourites anti consorts with tdhers in turn, Indra, the 
soma-drinker, is not the relation or frieml or kinsman t»l the man who 
offers no oblations ; lie is the slayer of tlie }fr<»strate<l, umlevout man. 
And yet he is ‘the most fatherly t>f all fathers.'^ Similariy, Agni 
the fire-god, is sometimes s|K»ken of as ‘consuming and black¬ 
ening the wo(k1s with his tongue, or roaring like the waves of the* sea, 
as having clarified butter for his fcMul and smt»ke for his rnark *; and, 
again, he i.s invoked to lie ‘ easy of approach, even as a father tti 
his sond He is the sjiecial god of the priesH, the meclialor lietween 
men and gods {/fur&APa), the lord of sfHdls (Ard/iwii/wthe 
lord of prayer (hrikas/Htit)^ the ‘guest of the sacrifired 

So also Varuna, originally a lunar divinity, tlu‘chief of the 
Adtiyas^ sons of the goddess of the Iw’ilight, while still rts 
garded as the ruler of the night, figures ratlit^r as a divine 
lord, and stands out among the Vedic deities as ihn pos¬ 
sessor of moral qualities, like Ormiixd in tire religion of 
Zoroaster, and especially as tine detector and punisher 
of sin, whose dreadful anger the sinner eiKleavcnirs to 
appease by prayers and sacrifices. 

He is spoken of as a universal monarch.^ He known the flight tif 
birds in the air, the path of ships on the ocean, the ccmr’c* of the far- 
travelling wind, and l>eholds all secrets that have kten, or shall lie, 
clone.Though he is said to gracious even to him who han com¬ 
mitted sin/ and is the wise guardian of immortality/ he is far from 
being a benevolent ruler. His * nooses stand spread out lo catch the 
man who tells a lie%’ -^ he pardons only when apiietseci, and thr^teni 
the guilty with death. ‘ What offering will he deign to acct|it withoitt 
showing anger?’ is the prevailing feeling of the suppliant. *Whai 


* R.V. ii. 12, 2 icf. Ps. civ.). « iv. 2i, 9. » vL 47, 15 c/ 

4 iv. %7, 17 (rf. Ps. ciil. X3). The citations are from tran.diiiiorM 
given in Muir’s ‘ Original Sanskrit Texts.’’ 

5 R.V. i. 25, 10. L 25, II kA cxxxk.). 

7 vii. 87, 7. s viL 42, 2. f Iv. Iff, 4 
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great sin was it, Vanina, for which fhoa scchesi lf» slay fhy us»fslii|i|MT 
and friend? Tell me, O unassailahle and seirdependenl i Jod ; and, 
freed from sin, I shall S[ieedily res<»rt (n thee with adoialion. R«‘lrase 
us from the oflences of our fathers, anti from those which wi? Imve 
committed in our own |H‘r.son.s. * * 

The deep sense of sin and the idea of suffering for tin* 
sins of others is very marked, also the conception cff ilie 
transference of guilt. 

‘If, gods, we have committed against you any grievous offenre with 
our tongues, or through thoughtle.ssnesK, transfer that sin tf» the emniiy 
who seeks to wrong us.’^ 

And here is one of the most striking prayers far 
mercy: 

‘Let me not, O King \aruna, go (o the h<mu* ttf emth. He 
gracious, O mighty (lod, l>e graeious. When, O thumlerer, I go aiori|t, 
quivering like an inHated skin, Int grncitHis. I have, foun hiek of 
understanding, done what is contrary to thy will; Iw grnciraw. 
Whatever offence this he, () Varuna, that we as men commit against 
the gods, in whatever way we have infringetl thy ofiliniuices tlitough 
ihoughtleKsness, do not seek to Imrm us for that transgreHskai/^ 

It will thus be seen that at the point of Vedic evoliiticin 
the deities lose much of their purely physical character 
and become rather magnified men, llunigh fortifiecl for 
heroic exploits by food and wine, rejoicing in sIaughU»riHt 
oxen and in the intoxicating soma. They are remarkalde 
for Titanic power rather than for (Grecian beauty, arid, 
what is of more importance, divinity and goodness are not 
necessarily connected, as in the Old 'reslament i the 
worshipper is satisfied if his deity is strong and pliable, 
open to flattery, and the distributor of earthly goocl,^ rain 

* R.V. vii. S6, 3. X, 37, 12. I vll S9, 1, 

^ In i. 29, a hymn addrvKivd to Imlra—the * voraciem^ tlrlnker of the 
soma-juice *-Tie is repeatedly a»ke<l to enrich the wc»rihip(Mrii wM 
of excdlmi and horsm ; ami this spirit pervttdes tht 
majority of the hymns. 
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and crops, and a long life ; if he can be rich in cattle and 
happy in children. 

A further idea of deity, which evinces progress in thought, 
is applied to the chief gods, so that eacA m turn is honoured 
by the worshippers as the highest. The co-existence of a 
plurality of deities, as recognised in the older portions of the 
hymns, is altogether inconsistent with any clear apprehen¬ 
sion of the unity of the godhead; but the ascription of 
universal dominion to several of the gods in turn has been 
pointed out by Professor Max Miiller, to which he gives the 
name of ‘ henotheism,’ or the worship of single gods. ‘ In 
the Veda one god after another is invoked. For the time 
being all that can be said of a divine being is ascribed to 
him. The poet while addressing him seems hardly to know 
of any other gods.’^ The epithets of Visvaharman, the 
‘maker of the universe,’ or ‘the all-fashioner,’ and 
Prajdpati^ ‘lord of all creatures,’ are given to different 
deities. At the saijie time, there are several pantheistic 
verses : 


‘Aditi is the sky; Aditi is the air; Aditi is mother, and father, and 
son ; Aditi is all the gods and the five classes of men ; Aditi is whatever 
has been born ; Aditi is whatever shall be born.’ ® 

And, again: 


‘ Purusha himself is this whole universe, whatever has been, and 
whatever shall be. He is also the lord of immortality, which grows 
by fo^. All existing things are a quarter of him, and that which is 
imperishable in the sky is three-quarters of him, ’ 3 


The belief that God is one.^ in the theistic sense, the 
sublime conception of the Hebrew people, grows with the 
consciousness of a national life, which was very feebly 
developed in the ancient Aryans. Jehovah, in the Old 


* ‘ on the Ori^n and Growth of Religion ’ (1882), p. 277. 

•-t?" • unbound, the endless expanse beyond 

the sky, the vmble infinite. 3 V. x. 90 
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Testament, is the sole leader of llis people, fighting their 
battles, ordering their polity, and eontrolling their destiny ; 
and common misfortunes and successes kindle a patriotic 
passion that finds its rallying-point and centre in a 
theocracy. The several and separate Vedic liards wi*re 
strangers to this historical and corporate sentiment, and 
unconscious of a divine and well-planned leading, while they 
had not, on the other hand, reached that stage of j>hik)SO“ 
phic reflection which conceives more abstract divine figures, 
and seeks for unity in manifold phenomena, the One in the 
many. Nevertheless, underlying all the polytheism or 
henotheism, there would seem to he, here and there, a 
glimmering perception of monotheism, a struggling after 
unity; for it is quite cvid(jnt that, while certain |>ortions of 
the Rig-veda read like ordinary idyllic poetry, yet behind 
the finite phenomena of sense perception there is something 
supernatural and infinite that filled the old rishis with 
reverence and awe. Observing, also, that differi.ait gods 
had many attributes in common, they suspected that tlieir 
underlying essence was the same, and so recognised a 
certain oneness, though manifested in a multiplicity of 
forms. ‘They call him (the sun) Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni, and (he is) the celestial and welhwitiged (larutrmlt. 
Sages name variousfy thai which is but one; tliey cmll it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisvan ^ '—a verse that modern VedAn- 
tists cite as the origin and basis of their monistic philosa|)liy. 
Professor Max Miiller'^ and Sir M. Monier Williams ^ see 
also in the following hymn an instinctive monotheism: 

Uiiranyagarbha (tl)e *gt 4 dt:;n taahryc^*) in the k^giririlrig j m 
soon as tom he was the lord of things exiting. He esliiblWied 
the earth and this heaven. To what god ilmll we ofer our oblition ? 

* K.V. i. 164, 46. » ‘Ilist Anc. Sans. Lit.,* |i. 568. 

' * Indian Wisdom,* p. 33. 
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He who gives breath, who gives strength, whose cotniiianci all, and the 
gods, too, reverence, whose shadow is immortality, whose sha<!<>vv is 
death;—to what god shall we offer our oblation ? Who Ijy his might 
became the sole king of the breathing and winking world, who rules 
over this two-footed and four-footed (creation); ~™to what god, etc. 
Whose greatness these snowy mountains and the ocean, with the river, 
declare, of whom these (different) quarters of the sky are the arms to 
what god, etc. By whom the sky is fiery and the earth firmly fixed, by 
whom the firmament and the heaven were estalilishcd, who in tlie 
atmosphere is the measurer of the aerial space ;“-to what gral, etc.* ’ 

Such hymns tell us something of the Fedic mdims of 
creation, for the cosmogony of the Vedas is not one 
connected narrative, like that of the Bible, but appears 
in guesses and speculations, in >vhich, while there is con¬ 
siderable elevation of thought, there is yet no harmony, and 
not a little puerility. According to the above hymn, the 
primeval waters, referred to later in the hymn, generated a 
‘golden embryo, from which the creator took bodily form in 
order to transform chaos into cosmos, but whether the cfiaas 
was eternally self-existent or whether it wa.s produced we 
are not told. Similar speculations, though more my.stical 
^d profound, and more nearly approaching the description 
in the Book of Genesis, appear in the following .* 


mere was then neither nonentity {asad) nor entity [smi ); the 
^ no atmosphere or sky above. What enveloped (all) ? Where 
the receptacle? Of what (was it contained)? Was it water, the pr- 

' C ^cr immortality ; there was i 

&^ian of day nor night. That One breathed calmly, «el 
wpported; there was nothing different from or alwve it. In ll 
^uamg witness existed, enveloped in darkiie.ss. Ail this wi 
undBtmguishable water. That one which lay void and wrapped i 
no^^ was developed by the power of ferwur. Desire fiml an,' 

Senn of wind, (and which) isages searehii' 
thenr rnteUect, have discovered in thei heart to ^Smd w 

wese (worlds?), was it beneath or was it above ? There were thei 


* R.V. X. 121, 
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impregnating powers and mighty tdrccH, a sclf-suppurting prinriple 
l>cneath and energy aliovc. IVho knows^ wh<» here can deelaris w henre 
has .sprvmg‘““W/i«7/^v;//i/V {'rcaiiofi f The gf>cJs are Hidjsetpumt to the 
development of this (universe) ,* w/m^ then, knows whence it anHc / 
From what this creation arose, and whether {anfonc) made it or not 
he w'ho in the highest heaven is its rulers he verily knows, or (emw) he 
does not know, ’ * 

This hymn, in some respects the most striking and 
sublime of all, and presenting, perhaps, the nearest approach 
to monotheism to be found in the V'edas, sounds almost 
like an echo of the ancient traditions of the creation, but 
the pathetic doubt as to tlic * how ’ and ‘ wheiice ’ and the 
relation between the creation and the highest ruler, and the 
possibility that even lie may not he al>le to solve the 
problem, stand out in clearest contrast to the plain, 
emphatic statements of revealed truth : * In (he 
God created the heaven and the earth/ * lie coinmandirdi 
and they were created.^^ ‘ By faith we understand that the 
worlds have been framed by the word of (aid, so tliat wliat 
is seen hath not been made out of things which do 
appear/ ^ ^ In lUm ((/hrist) were all thhi^s erea/ed, in ttie 

heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things 
invisible. . . . All things have Ixjen created through Him 
and unto Him ; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.’ ^ 

Passing now from the deities to their worHfup|K*rs, we 
observe that the whole of the religious life of Vedic limes 
centres in sacri/kVi combined with prayer and praise. “^The 
gods are propitiated and tlieir vigour enhanced by prayer and 
praise/ *'Phe adorable Agni is magnified by the Ijymns, the 
prayers, the praises of fiis worshippers/^ Sacrifice (vajm)^ 

* R.V, K. 129. * (k'ii. L I. ^ cisIvilL 5, 

Ik*b. jfi. 3. ® CuL L 16, ly. ^ R.V. viiu I3, 19, 32, 
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simple at first, highly elaborate later on, must have |)re“ 
ceded the prayers, since they were composed for its 
celebration. It is the one expression of mystery and 
worship, the symbol of the profoundest life, in which even 
the gods have a part. The world was made for the .sake of 
sacrifice,^ and sacrifice was one of the means by wliicli tlie 
universe and gods and men were made. ITirusha (the 
primeval male) is mystically sacrificed, and from the four 
parts of his body the four castes proceed and tlie several 
parts of the universe.® The gods themselves are merely 
mortals till they gain immortality by sacrifices and austeri¬ 
ties. ‘ Sacrifice is the axle of the world’s wheel, and tine 
fecundating power of all things.’ 3 

In outward appearance the Vedic sacrificial system is 
simplicity itself. Just as there are no images of tlic deities, 
so there are no temples for offerings. The open sward 
under the spreading heavens, the tender kusa gra.ss, suffice 
for the altars of wandering shepherd tribes, at which the 
head of each family officiates, the most primitive sacrifices 
consisting of meat offerings, animal offerings, and smui 
offerings, the materials required being of the .simplest — rice, 
clarified butter, water, and a log of wood. The charactcr» 
istic idea was that of a kind of bargain with the gods. 

‘ Man needs things which the god possesses, such as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the god is hungry and 
seeks offerings from man j there is giving and receiving on 
both sides.’ 4 The feeling of kinship and communion 
between the gods and their worshippers was thus established. 

Gradually, however, the proper performance of the 
sacrifices and prayers developed into an elaborate and 
burdensome ritual, which, with, its minute formuke, hidden 
mysticism, and occult powers, could be mastered only by 


K.V. YU. 99, 4. 2 X. 90. 

* Barth’s ‘ Reli^ons of India,’ p. 36. 


3 i. 164, 34, 5. 
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a trained and hereditary priesthood, and so the poetical 
nature-worship of the primitive Indo-Aryans stiffened into 
a dry creed of sacrifices and penances, which is preserved 
to us in the liturgical treatises known as the Brdhmanas of 
the Vedas. The Vedic religion gives birth to Bnlhmanism, 
as a great religious system; though the word ‘Erfiliman,’ 
from the neuter of brakma^'^ a prayer or hymn, seems to 
have been in early times a synonym for rishi^ and pro¬ 
bably meant simply a ‘singer of sacred songs/ Later on 
it came to denote a religious functionary, and the Brahmans 
became the sole transmitters of the Vedic hymns, the 
trustees of the religious welfare of the other castes, the 
exclusive guardians and interpreters of revelation and 
tradition, and the recognised officiators at the sacrifices. 

The public performance of these more important and 
imposing sacrifices, of which there were four—thc rd/asum^ 
or consecration of a king; the ammed/ia, or horse-sacrifice; 
the pimisha-medhay or human sacrifice; and the sanmnedha^ 
or general sacrifice—became a vast religious machinery,*■* 
set in motion by material wealth, for the attainment, mainly, 
of temporal interests, in which the extravagances and black 
arts of sorcery and fanaticism, the survival of earlier savage 
customs, still played no little part. And thouglt the 
sacrificial victim, when consigned to the fire, was said to 
be the ‘annulment of sins,' these were for tlu! most part 
ceremonial, and there was no necessary connection between 
the outward act and the inner life, no index of that .spiritual 
devotion which ennobles and purifies the cliaracter and 

* This word well illustrates the course of Hindu thought from the 
more concrete to ilie abstract, signifying originally in the Rig-veda 
simply the act of devotion, having in the ohlest Ikaltmimas the sense 
of holiness in general in prayer and sacrifias while looming in the 
Upanisliads the holy principle animating Nature. 

^ See on this subject Haug’s ‘Aitareya Brahnmna,' v<il. i,, pp. y 


oonoxious tning. mere is nu uviucir.u tti.ii hr- t.uuugui,> 
and aspirations of the worshippers went beyond the figure 
to any spiritual fact. Their whole religion was a reading 
of Nature, through which they interpreted tliemselves, and 
of which they formed a part. Natural elements, thertsfore, 
sufficed for the putting away of ceremonial defilement, 
whereas to us the fire and water were but primitive material 
symbols that pointed forward, like Jewish rites, to the great 
Interpreter of Nature, to the consuming «anci purifying 
spirit of the Christian faith. 

It is true that in the Rig-veda, and perhaps still more 
in the Brahmanas, much importance is attacJied to the 
worshipper’s state of mind, and that faith in the gods 
and devotion to their services are represented iw the 
necessary conditions of enjoying their favour and obtain¬ 
ing the blessings which they are able to confer. One of 
the hymns" is addressed to Sraddka (Faith), and iMjgins 
thus : 

‘ Through faith the fire is kindled; through faith the obi ill ion Is 
well offered; with our words we proclaim faith (to t*e) tt|»on the 
head of good fortune. O faith, make this which I utter acceplablt 
to him who gives, and to him who desires to give, and to liteial 
worshippers.’ 

And again : 

* Men have faith in the fiery Indra when he hurls again and apilfi 
his destroying thunderbolt.’« ‘Do not, O Indra, destre^y mir valued 
enjoyment ; we have put faith in thy great power. I verily ladkve 
that feith has been reposed in thee; do thou, who art vigorout* 
^ to greai wealth.'^ *Do ye, O Agni and Soma, regard 
the acts of the man who worships you with an oblation, with a mind 


" R.V. X. 151. 


SS» 5» 


» i 104, 6. 
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directed to the gods, and with butter.’ ^ ‘ The self-dependent god 

provides with opulence that man who loves the gods and does not 
withhold his wealth. 


It will be observed, however, that the faith and devotion 
here referred to and exercised, while they are directed to 
unseen powers, move entirely in a lower sphere. Such 
acts are pleasing to the gods, and will be rewarded by 
material good. And though we have in such faith one of 
the characteristic marks of revealed religion, in that it 
secures the acceptable approach of the worshipper to his 
God, there is no sign of any personal religious fellowship 
and spiritual delight, of any such experiences as those of 
the ancient Israelite who found .Jehovah and rejoiced 
before Him, and whose eager thirst for participation in 
the services of His sanctuary is expressed in Psalms like 
the forty-second : ‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the 

living God; when shall I come and appear before the 
face of God ?' And what is the explanation ? An essential 
mark of a religion of revelation is that the devotional 
spirit seeks access to God in acts and services to which 
He has attached a definite promise. An eminent Biblical 
scholar has observed: ‘ The very foundation of revealed 
religion is the truth that man does not first seek and find 
God, but that God in His gracious condescension seeks out 
many and gives him such an approach to Himself as man 
could not enjoy without the antecedent act of Divine self¬ 
communication.’ 3 

Here, then, we have a simple and striking fact, note¬ 
worthy in the present day of Hindu revival, when the 
statement is often heard that all the important truths of 
the Bible are to be found in the Vedas. There is this 

* R V. i. 93, 8. “ X. 42, 9. 

3 Dr. W. Robertson Smith in ‘ The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’ p. 238. 
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remarkable difference between the two : there are no 
Divine promises in the Vedas. The two literatures may 
inculcate similar virtues, they may disclose like needs 
and aspirations, the same travail of the soul as it bears 
the burdens of existence; and the Vedas may contain 
many beautiful prayers for mercy and help; but we fail to 
find a single text that purports to be a Divine anszver to 
prayer, an expression of experienced peace and delight in 
God, as the result of assured pardon and reconciliation. 
In a fine hymn addressed to Varuna, the poet offers honey, 
which the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him as 
a friend, and says : ' Now I saw the god who is all visible ; 
now I beheld his chariot above the earth; /le must have 
accepted my prayers.^ I'hat is the nearest approach to an 
answered prayer to be found in the Vedas, and it is merely 
the expression of a hope. ‘ He must have accepted my 
prayers,’ says the Vedic poet. ‘And it shall come to pass 
that, before they call^ I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear,’ says the Hebrew prophet* There is 
the belief in the Vedas that the gods are able to take away 
the burden of sin, but no attempt to explain how they can 
do it Faith does not hear the voice of the god speaking 
to the soul; it does not bring him near. The Bible,’on 
the other hand, is the book of Divine promises. They are 
definite and numberless, and the forgiveness of sins is its 
express characteristic. In no other religious literature are 
there to be found words like these: ‘Come now, and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord : though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool’ ® ‘ I, even I, am 

He that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine own sake, 
and wiU not remember jthy sins.’ 3 

A careful comparison of religions thus brings out this 

' i. I8. . 3 Isa. xliii. 25. 
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striking contrast between the Bible and all other sacred 
scriptures. It establishes its character in dis- 

tinction from the see/miji^^ spirit of other faiths. The Bible, 
as the depository of revealed religion, shows God in ejuest 
of man rather than man in quest of God. In place of the 
fear of those whose energies are paralysed by fruitless acts 
and ceremonies to obtain forgiveness, we have its explicit 
promise to forgive the sin and to remove the burden. It 
thus satisfies the spiritual hunger and thirst to which other 
religions only give expression ; it meets, as we shall further 
see, the questions raised in the philo.sojihics of the Ivast, 
and supplies their only true solution. All human s|)ecula“ 
tions and conceptions, so far as they are true, find f jluce 
under its shadow, and yet then? is room. 

This is the case with the belief in immortality, whicli 
appears in the earliest Vedic liymns, and becomes more 
elaborated in the Bnlhnmnas, a belief which, according 
to Burnouf, ‘ was never interrupted for a moment in 
India.’ * It is found in close connection with the memory 
of the Pitris, or ancestral fathens of llie worshipper.s, who 
are recognised as still existing, and are invoked for 
succour.'** Yama, the Indian Pluto, was 

* the firKt that Anmd out for us a way. This Ihuuo is tiot t«» In* taken 
from u.H“~ (the idace) whither our unrient fathers have departed along 
their own patlns, knowing (the way) thither.’ ^ 

The following w'ortls were addressed tet the tieparted at 
the time of their obse<]uics : 

‘ Depart thou, depart hy tlu? aneietit lt» the pkee whither our 

ancient fathers have departed ; (there) shall llnm see the two king^, 
Yama and llie gtal Varuim, exhilarated by the ohlatbrn Meet in I he 

* It manifests Itself still in the SnhMtt ceremony, or oflethi|| to ii 
father’s spirit, a duly ituunilreiit tm every IHihIw son. 

** K.V. X. « X. 14 , 2. 
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And again : 

*In heaven, where our virtuous frienrln eiijr^y liaving left 

l>ehind them the infirmities c>f their bsKlie;*, free Irifiicne^s <>r 

distortion of their limbs, may we behold our iMreiiH iiiul our 
children.’ ^ 

The gods are regarded as immortal and cafiahle of 
conferring immortality on their worshippers : 


* May I attain to tlmt Indoval nlKKle of Ids (t»f Vishmil, where men 
devoted to the gcnls rejf>iced ^ * The liberal man abith-i on the 

summit of the sky; he goes to the gods.* ^ * Hare mt% (> |)nrifi«l 

Soma, in that i'mi>eri8hahlc and undeeayiitg world where | vr|wf«al ligtii 
(exists) and the sun is placed. Make me immoital (In the realm | wliere 
King Yama dwells, where is the sjincttiary of the nky, and ihosi* 
rushing waters flow. Make me immortal in the third heaven, wimre 
action is unrestrained and the regions are himiiioiis. Make itit; lm» 
mortal in tlic world of the sun, where there are |»kaH«res and etijciy- 
ments, where ambrosia and sjiiisfaclion are foyml/ ^ 


Such simple and beautiful aspiralioiw, mixed with nense 
perception as they are, and uttered when the world was 
young, find an easy place in tlte Christian temple, where 
the instinctive longing for immortality is justified and 
satisfied, while its true spiritual nature is revealed. 

. There is no trace to be found in these ancient hymns 
beyond a stray reference in the tenth and last book, and 
of a much later date than the others, of t!ie dogma of 
transmigration (which will be considered later), and which 
with the growth of priestism, soon became a fundamental 
conception of Hindfi thought. Life wears a cheerful 

* R-V. X. 14, 7 Sit/. *» A*v. vi. lao, j. 1 R.V. L 154, 5. 

* Mx. iij, 







of a simple, pastoral people, and the pleasures in store are 
sensual rather than spiritual. The celestial region is no 
place of disembodied spirits and Homeric shades, but the 
bright abode of bodies purified by fire, though it often 
becomes a merry banqueting hall, where eating honey, 
quaffing the soma, and other festivities and revelries, are 
enjoyed. There was. also a place of punishment for the 
wicked, a pit into which the irreligious are hurled, and 
where Indra casts those who offer no sacrifices. * 

‘ Knowing, he beholds all creatures; he hurls the hated and 
irreligious into the abyss.’ “ ‘ Like brotherlcss females, imchasle, 

like evil women who hate their husbands, wicked, unrighteous, and 
liars, they arc destined for that deep abyss.’ ^ 

Such, then, is the strange and living picture of religious 
life and thought in those far-back, measureless ages, where 
emerging from a prehistoric and animistic past, we have 
depicted man’s primitive conceptions of the powers and 
processes of Nature, in the midst of the survivals of an 
imaginary realm of semi-deities and demons, evil spirits 
and departed souls, all set forth in a literature at once 
childish and irrational, and yet elevated and profound. 
And back to this obscure and complex source we surely 
trace all subsequent development in the theogony of the 
Hindus. The great popular gods of medueval and modern 
Hinduism, Vishnu and Siva, which, with their marvellous 
mythologies and doctrine of ‘descents/ we have seen, 
created rival sects, moulded national character, and excited 
popular enthusiasm, melt away into physical powers of 
Nature, and are clearly traced up to the ancient sun and 
storm myths of the Vedic Sdrya and Rudra, both, again, 


* R.V. i. I2I, 13. 


ix. 73, 8. 
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divinity, a son of the goddess of the twilight. 'Phe /rm c-jf 
origo of Hindu theology was thus the shining l)cv;w, who 
were originally miking more than ike f-kcmmenn ami /wwer-s- 
of air and sky, and gradually became transformed into 
anthropomorphic deities, who are fortified in their festive 
heavens for heroic deeds by food and wine liberally offereti 
to them by their worshipjK;r.s on earth. 'I he beginnings of 
a pantheistic conception of the universe, which afterwartis 
filled Indian thought, can also lx: traced. Some of the 
surnames of the ancient god.s, esjxicially of Agni, the god 
of fire, and regarded as the soul of all thing.s, become 
endowed with a separate existence, or such a deity is 
exalted to be lord of the world ; and as the IJrahmans 
acquired power, and placed themselves on a level with the 
Devas, their speculation.? ascended from such generalisations 
to Brahma, the magic jiower hidden in the Veda and in 
prayer, who in the BrShmanas is regarded as the impersonal 
cause of the universe, and later on Ixjcomcs ixTsonified in 
the masculine Brahma, the first god of the Hindu 'IVimtirtti, 
an embodiment of the priestly idea, a deification of the 
Brfhman’s art of sacrifice and prayer. 

It is thus possible to trace the evolution of the Vedic 
and Brahmanic deities, who ap[x*ar, according to the 
exigencies of the time, as creations of the imagination. 
No supreme, commanding, personal, and moral God, such 
as is s^ in the first verse of the Hebrew Bible, rises on 
the ^ildhood of the Indian world, as One, alxave all, 
crating all, controlling all, and from the first revealing 
Himself to His creatures, in symbol, sacrifice, covenant, 
and law, as the sole Moral Ruler of the universe and 
Director of its destiny j continual Divine guidance taking 






preted both themselves and the Divine, And so we have 
in their ‘ hymns before sunrise ’ crude and pathetic guesses 
at the origin and method of creation, fancdful cosmogonies, 
a sensual paradise, and, at the same time, inevilabli* 
drifting into pantheistic thought. 

The religious practice of Vedic times is centred and 
summed up, as we have seen, in material sacrificcB. At 
first a childlike and honest bargaining with the gods, 
establishes a social comradeship between the two, tlKUigh 
nothing approaching to spiritual (!ommuni<m ; hut later a 
vast, elaborate macluncry of the prie.st, set in motiem anti 
maintained by wealth, for the securing of earthly good and 
the generation of occult and superhuman powders, wliit li 
largely took the place of the spells and black arts of itie 
sorceries and savageries of a still earlier time, nyttitts, 
some of them of great beauty, were chanted, devout and 
tender prayers were offered; but there was no conscious 
response, no Divine answer and |)romise to assure iind 
sustain the soul. Altars smoked, and victims were slain, 
and these were conceived as the all^essential elements of 
worship, a prodigality and slaughter that had no significiince 
beyond the acts themselves, no explanation, fulfilment, mid 
abolition, as with the Jewish system, in one great Antitype. 
Jehovah, unlike the gods of the nations, does not require 
material sacrifice, but only ^ to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with Clod/ * And the radical diitinction 
of revealed religion lies in the Deity being such an one as 
to make Himself personally known to His people, and lo 
demand of them a life conformed to His spiritnai ekaracter 
as a righteous and forgiving God* The true basis of the for* 
giveness of the Bible lies not in man^s offering, but in a 
* Mic. vL S. 
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work of sovereign love ; and while the Jewish ritual ever 
kept in view the necessary connection of love with justice, 
and pointed forward to the true atonement, it is CkKl who, 
for His own sake, blots out transgression and docj not 
remember sins*—a conception that ttever entered the 
minds of Vedic seers and priests, any more tlmn did the 
correlative conception of a holy (tCKl, a holy priesttmod, 
and a holy people, the fundamental ideas and fnirposes of 
true religion. 

* Ph. XXV. n ; Ija. xliii. 25. 


CHAPTER V 


VEDISM AND HINDUISM 


Division of Vedic Literature—Mantras—Brahmanas—Upanishads— 
Idea of Revelation—Modern Hinduism based upon Vedism— 
Vedic Hinduism dead—Departments of Works and Knowledge 
—Recoil from Sacrificial Ritual—Refuge found in Philosophy— 
The Upanishads and the Veda proper mutually exclusive—What 
has become of the Ancient Rites?—Christ the Fulfiller of 
Sacrifices. 

The old Vedic religion is known to us, as we have seen, 
through the hymns of the Rig-veda—the Veda ^ par excel¬ 
lence. Besides this, there are three other sacrificial works : 
the Sdma or Chant Veda; the Yajur, or sacrificial-formula 
Veda, divided, after two rival schools, into the White and 
the Black; and the Alharva-y^ddi, not recognised till later. 
Each of these Vedas had its Sankitd, or collection of 
hymns, said to have been arranged by Vedavyasa, their 
mythical compiler, and its different Brahmanas —prose 
liturgical treatises for the guidance of the officiating priests 
—though a considerable period must have elapsed between 
the composition of the two ; while still later, certain works 
called Sutras (‘ threads ’), which were strings of short, 
concise, sacrificial and legal guides, also formed an 
appendix to the Vedas. Further, appended to the 

* Derived from the Sanskrit vidh^ to know, and allied to and 
video. 
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*1 Brahmanas, but compositions of a far more ititeresting and 

; elevated character, are the phik)K{>|4ne^ and 

1; theological mystk'al treatises—that form the most hig!dy» 

I prized religious literature in Irnlia in the preseitt day. 

I . Mantras, Bnlhmanas, Upanishads—these c:onstitute the 

I three great divisions of the Veda, the uttc‘rani*es siK:ces» 

I sively of poet, priest, and p!nIc)so|)her; and, as Dr. 

Fairbairn has said, priests cannot he |)hilosopher.s, and no 
, philosopher was ever a prie.st. All these were handed 

down orally, and different schools had their own text, lK>th 

of hymns and Brahmanas. 

' To the whole of this liU^rature tlie term A>w/4 t^r reve- 

f lation, is applied, while all post Vedie writings •scientific 

k treatises, philosophical systems, lawdmoks, epic poems, 

: and PurSnas—are regarded as Smtifi] or tradition, 

^ Hinduism has here another important idea in common 

with the Bible, and one universally entertained tlmt of 
1 a Divine revelation, a Word of (hKl, supjK^sed to have 

I been communicated directly to inspired sages —pre¬ 

eminently in the hymns^—^and according to a tlieory of 
: inspiration ^ more extreme than that of any other religion 

in the world. Though there is little in tlie hymns them¬ 
selves to warrant this belief, the authors occasionally S{>eak 
of their productions as ^generated by the goclsd^ The 
wish is expressed that a certain ‘divine hymn may reach 
Indra, the King of the god-made prayer/ 

With this reverence for their ancient ‘sacred knowledge/ 
it is not surprising that the Hindus of to»day maintain that 
their religion is based upon Vedism. * And devout 
1' ^ , . Brihmans still recite every morning the celebrated 


■ * They are variously described as * eternal/ the * lirmth of Ilrahiitii/ 
the product of the elements, or derived from the myiticftl victim 
sacriheed at the creation. 





KARMA-KANDA AND JNANA^KANDA 6.i 

Gayatri prayer of the Rig-veda, the most sacred of all 
utterances: ‘ Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the 
divine vivifier^ (Savatri, or Sun); ‘may he illumine our 
understanding.’ ^ The ten sacramental observances 
{Samskdras) of the higher castes—eight of which are 
concerned with birth and childhood—are still those of the 
Vedic system, and the ancient Mantras, or prayers, are 
used; while the leading tenets of the Upanishads, or the 
Vedanta, are said to be ‘ discernible in almost every phase 
of modern Hinduism.’ ^ On the other hand, what we 
understand by Vedic Hinduism—the religion of the hymns 
—with the institutions with which it was incorporated, is 
practically dead. Ancient Brahmanism, in its original 
sacrificial sense, has little religious significance, though it 
still furnishes the ideals of what is dimly apprehended and 
really held by all orthodox Hindus in the present day. 
The old Vedic deities—Indra, Agni, Varuna, Soma, the 
Ushas, and the Maruts—are never heard of; the old 
Nature-worship and elaborate sacrificial rites are unknown ; 
whereas temples, images, and pilgrimages, the fundamental 
doctrines of Karma and transmigration, together with 
pernicious social customs, such as the seclusion of women, 
infant marriages, enforced widowhood, and the gigantic 
system of caste, to say nothing of self-torture, infanticide, 
and satl~ 2 A[ unknown in Vedic times—^have formed the 
staple of modern Hinduism. 

There are two great departments of the Veda. The 
first is called Karina-Kdnda, the department of works, 
which embraces both Mantras and Brahmanas, and is 
followed by the vast majority of persons whose notion of 
religion is a laying up of merit by means of ceremonial 
prayers and sacrificial rites. The second is called Jndna- 

^ R.V. iii. 62, 10. 

® P. A. Bose in ‘ Hindu Civilization,’ etc., p. 5. 
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Kdnda^ the department of knowledge, the tlu?oso[)hic 
portion of the Vedic revelation ; and this is embraced by 
the Upanishads, and is intended for the select few who 
are alone capable of attaining tin* true diKnrine. During 
the whole of the Bnlhrnana {HTiod from alMiut 800 
to 500 B.c.—the need of propitiatory c^fferings remained a 
central doctrine of Brilhnianisnu As the setisc of cere¬ 
monial guilt deepened, the idtsi of cKpiation, based on 
substituted suffering, was devclcjpetl; the victim, mysti<*aily 
identified with the sacrifice, !>e€!omes the ransom for sin. 
Sacrifice acquires a superhuman power with the gods, 
while the gods themselves become immortal l)y rt!|mated 
sacrifices. Altars and priests al>ounded, and the land wm 
drenched with blood. A recoil from sucli an overdone 
ritual, mechanical rather than moral and emotional, was 
inevitable. Various Brahman and Ksluitriya sages 
appeared, and subsequently tlie great reformer and free¬ 
thinker Buddha, and a refuge from ritual was foutid in 
philosophy. The elaborate sacrificial rites had formed the 
basis of Brahmanic influence, and the develojmient of a 
rationalistic Brahmanism struck at the root of priestly 
ascendancy by shaking men\s faith in the effiaicy of the 
sacrifices, and by opening up in their stead the ‘way of 
knowledge.’ 

The Brahmanas * only satisfied the requirements of a 
time when a trifling theology ruled; and while being 
interesting for their archaic style and guesies at truth, 
tiieir host of abstract deities and childish mysticism and 
magic ® have led Professor Max Muller to observe: 

^ The more important are the Aitareya and Kiiiwhltalci-hrihmaim for 
the Rig-veda, the Taittirlya and &tapatha for the two Yajur-mlai, 
the Tandya for the Sama, and. the Go^patlm for the Athtivit. 

® The blood of the sacriickl horse was oftered to the raMm, evil 
spirits (Ait Br., ih 7), and basket-make» to the ^kafa, devils (Taft 
Br., iii. 4, I, 5). 
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twaddle of idiots and the ravings of nm<Inien. They will disrdo^e !♦« .1 
thoughtful eye the? ruins of faded grantleur, the meiiii*'»rii*s rd’ fi«title 
aspirations. But let us only try to translate these wiirks ifito oitr ciwti 
language, and we shall feel astonished timt human language and liiiitirtii 
thought should ever have been used for such purfKises. ’ * 

The most important of the Upanishads belong to ivlial 
are called Aranyakas, or forest-books, whirh foriii iiti 
appendix to the Bnlhmanas, and, treating m they do of 
the release of the soul from metemjtsychosis, l)y inc*ans 
of a recognition of the onene.ss of it.s real nature wit ft the 
great impersonal Self or Absolute, are so profound that 
they were required to l)e read in the solihuU* of forests by 
persons who, having j)erfornK;d all the tluties of a stufleril 
and a householder, retired from tlu; world to end llieir 
days in abstract spiritual contemplation. The lJ{Ktrn 
shads arc as far removed from the ancaent jioetry of the 
Veda as the Talmud is from the Old Testament and 
Sufiism is from the Qun^n. They represent the resiilli 
of the first plunge of the human mind into the deplhi of 
metaphysical speculation, and investigate such abilrnie 
problems as the origin of the universe, the imture of 
I^eity and of the human soul, and the relation of spirit 
and matter. 

The etymology of the word is doubtful. It prolmbly 
signifies dmtm near some one in order to listen or 

meditate and worship {ufa-ni*sAad) i so that it would 
express the idea of a session or ammbly of pupils iltting 
down at a resiMctful distance round their limctier. Com¬ 
monly, however, it has the motning of secr^ dtxlrine---a 
digest of the principles and iiiytttri« contain^ in the 
Vedas, the Vedinta mmning the Veda-aidi and some 
* * illst. A-hc, Saas* 'lit.,* p. 
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Indian philosophers derive the \vor<l from the 
the sense of destruction ; meaning tlierehy that th.- 
doctrine, fully apprehended, would destroy till ' 
Ignorance, and all knowledge 
m^ely—all knowledge save that of tlie 
efore passing to a study of this 
behind the simpler form of the 
portant question presents itself. 

—Karma-Kanda and Jnana-K.and 
ledge, instead of being both si 
and refined, become, as it were, 
while works, and even sacrifice 
paratory part to play, they are 
business of the uninitiated; i '' 

becomes the chief concern of the Umn'ishads 
nionoj>oIy of tho seloot few. 

Now, in this the doctrine of the 
consistent with its claim t ‘ “ 
the Veda. Their Vedantic teachi 

nothing 

should be allowed to drop, A pr 
Veda should certainly find a place 
Idea of expiatory sacrifice, just i 
lentateuch should; for sacrifice fi 
weU as the shell of the Vedic 


root shad, in 
secret 
passion and 
derived from the senses 
tiniversal Self, 
teaching, and leaving 
earlier Vedism, an im- 
1 he two departments 
la of works and know- 
iniultaneously developed 
mutually exclusive; and 
S) may still have a pro- 
regarded rather as the 
while theo.s 0 pliic knowledge 
- J and the 

Ufianishads is scarcely 
to be based on the authority of 







rites, and the Upanishads to contemplation, unless it can 
be shown how the contemplation can supply the place of the 
rites, and prove equally efficacious for the purposes of 
religion. * It is true that the idea of sacrifice became 
degraded, and lost its original significance in the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Brahmans, in the potent mantras that took the 
place of the sacrifices, and in which only the Bnlhmans 
were skilled; but if the Vedanta accepts this as the true 
account of its connection with the religion of Vedic times, 
it condemns itself by tracing its origin either to a perver¬ 
sion or to the abandonment of an important religious 
observance. Though whole sections of the Upanishads are 
occupied with speculations on the Vedic rites, what they 
teach upon this point may be summed up in these words 
of the Mundaka Upanishad"*: ‘Know the Atman only, 
and away with everything else; it alone is the bridge to 
immortality.’ In the Vedas sacrifice was the bridge. 
But the Veda itself and the whole circle of its sacred 
science are quite as sweepingly consigned to the second 
place. 3 

The c|uestion therefore presses, What has become of 
the ancient sacrificial rites ? ‘ King Asoka,’ says Colonel 

G. A. Jacob,^ ‘ gave the death-blow to animal sacrifices in 
the third century before Christ, as various rock and pillar 
inscriptions bear witness ; but the demolition of the rest 
of the fabric was effected by the orthodox philosophers, 
who regarded it as “inferior science.^” Yet no Hindfi 
need be ashamed of them, since the authorship of sacrifice 
is attributed in the Vedas to ‘Creation’s Lord’ Himself, 
and its date i.s reckoned as coeval with the creation. The 

* See an article in the Indian Evangdual AVwi.'te/, July, 1874, on 
* The Logic of the Vedinta.’ 

^ ii. 2, 5. See Ikrth’s * Religions of India,’ p. 81. 

^ * Manual of IlindCi Pantheism/ p. 15. 

6 
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idea exists that I'^rajapati^ lH’gt4,k‘n beltire the world, 
Ijcconiing half imnu^rtal and half niijrtal, cdTered liimself 
mystically in a body fit for sat'rifice, thereby making ail 
subseciuent sacrifice a reflecticm or figure of hiriLself, And 
there was profound Irutii in tlie t>elic*f dial sacrifice was *a 
good ferrying-imti for getting over the ocean of sins.’ It 
gave men a prosfKJCt of the future without tlie dismal 
intervening cycles of transmigration, and a comfort which 
only those who understand liow sin ami death have lieen 
vanquished by Christ can fully enjoy. W itness tlve lan¬ 
guage of the believer in sacrifices addressed to a dying 
father: 

* Depart thou, ilcpirt by the iinrieiu whither *ntr iirieknit 

fathers have deiMrtedj . . . thriiwiag oil all ii|»aiii go 

to thy home. Kadhiiit, U’oottie uiiiied Ui a * 

—conception more allied to Cliristian thought than to 
the re-incarnation and final absorption of the U|xmishacis. 

Unhappily, as we liave seen, a declmision in the doctrine 
of sacrifice set in; the self offering of f*raJ;l|Kai was for¬ 
gotten, and the signifiaince of sacrifice was lost, the cere¬ 
monies degenerating into empty nc/i* o/ s/mxMt, which led 
in time to the iconoclastic assault of Iluddhism. But the 
abuse of a thing is no proof against its trtic and |'>ro|>er 
use. The idea of sacrifice is inherent in human nature, 
and ought to have been retained, cherished, purified, and 
realized; though when the conception of Deity becomes 
impersonal, as it does in the Uimnishads, there is no 
Supreme Being to whom sacrifices, even of the heart and 
life, can be offered. That the idea was true and ncccimry 
is shown by the fact that the sacrificial iyitem, suppressed 
during the period of the Upanishadi, broke out again 
aftarords in the popular sectarian cults of Vaislumvites 

\ * Kig-veda, sc. 14, 7 i/ 
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and Saivites ; and material sacrifices—bloodless except in 
the non-Aryan cults—offered to manifold deities have 
continued, in one form and another, down to the present 
day, and must continue in India and other non-Christian 
lands till Christ, the great FulfiUer of sacrifices, is under¬ 
stood and accepted. 

For how has it been with the Christian ? Christianity 
occupies much the same position with regard to the ancient 
sacrificial system of Judaism as Brahmanism does to 
Vedism. What became of the old Jewish sacrificial rites? 
They were abolished after Christ came, the true spiritual 
ideas underlying them having been fulfilled and realized in 
Him. The religious instinct expressed in material sacri¬ 
fices has everywhere been satisfied in the Cross. Christ is 
both sacrifice and altar, high-priest and mediator, not 
because He is any one of these, but because He has 
superseded and fulfilled them all, taking up and trans¬ 
forming into a higher level the elements that existed 
previously in a lower form. The whole of the Mosaic 
ritual has passed away like a shadow, because the substance 
which it symbolized has taken its place. 

Mere sacrificial rites and ceremonies—all animal or 
material offerings—must always occupy a very low and 
elementary level in the religious life; but sacrifice itself, 
under a process of spiritual evolution, becomes the very 
flower and crown of Christianity. We no longer bring 
bulls and goats or fruits and foods to the altar; but we 
still approach God by one sublime Sacrifice for sins. 

The ideal of the Vedic Prajapati, mortal and yet Divine, 
himself both priest and victim, who by death overcame 
death, has long since been lost in India. Among the 
many gods of the Hindu pantheon, none has ever come 
forward to claim the vacant throne once reverenced by 
Indian rishis. No other than the Jesus of the Gospds— 
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‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world' has 
ever appeared to fulfil this primitive idea of redemption by 
the efficacy of sacrifice; and when this Christian truth is 
preached, it ought not to sound strange or unreasonable 
to Indian ears. 

But one of the most disastrous facts of the India of 
to-day is that modern Brahmanism, like modern Farsiism, 
has been fast losing its old ideas, relaxing its hold on the 
more spiritual portions—if properly interpreted—of the 
ancient faith. Vedic Hinduism, as such, has disappeared, 
and chiefly because its idea of sacrifice has remained 
unfulfilled in the highest religious thought, and can l)e 
spiritually reached only in Christ, who unifies the frag¬ 
ments of truth scattered about in the ancient faiths and 
reveals their real meaning. 



CHAPTER VI 


THK UPANISHADS AND VEDANTISM 


The Place and Importance of the Upanishads—Ancient and Modern— 
The Materials of Hindu Philosophy and (Jerms of Buddhism— 
Max Miiller’s Judgment—Profundities and Trivialities — Their 
Main Idea and Object—Their Highest Philosophy—The Vedanta 
—Its European Appreciators—Hindu Philosophy and Religion one 
—Contrasted with Western—The Veddnta: how modernized—Its 
Revival through the medium of English. 

Owing to the absence of historical records in India, any 
attempt to fix the relative age of the Upanishads is hope¬ 
less. Professor Max Muller gives a list of about 150; 
while Dr. Burnell says that in Southern India they are 
reckoned at 108, and he gives the total number extant in 
the whole of India as 170.* They arc written for the 
most part in prose, with occasional variations in verse, and 
belong evidently to very different periods of Indian thought. 
The most ancient and important^—whose authors’ names 
are unknown, the genuine or classical Upanishads to which 
Sankaracharya appeals in his great commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutras—are eleven in number,® and these are the 
fundamental Upanishads of the Vedanta philosophy. They 

* ‘ Indian Antiquity,’ vol. ii., p. 267. 

® The Brihadiranyaka, Chhindogya, Taittirlya, Altareya, Kausitaki, 
Kena, Katha, Isa, Mundaka, Prasna, and M&ndukya Upanishads. 
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from his earliest youth, and pervades in various forms the 
prayers even of the idolater, the speculations of the philo¬ 
sopher, and the proverbs of the beggar.’ ‘ If the people 
of India,’ says Colonel G. A. Jacob, in his * Vedanta Siira,’ 
‘can be said to have now any system of religion at all, 
apart from mere caste observances, it is to be found in the 
Vedanta philosophy, the leading tenets of. which are 
known to some extent in every village.’® 

The Vedanta doctrine, while based on the Upanishads, 
is likewise systematized and supported in the Vedanta- 
S/ltraSf or Brahma-Sutras, attributed to Ikldarfiyana, 
supposed to be the same as Veda-Vyasa, the oldest and 
most celebrated commentary of which is that of Sankara- 
charya, and called the Sankara-bhashya, selected by 
Thibaut for translation. A popular compendium of 
orthodox Vedantism is further found in the Vcdfinta-Sara, 
the work of SadSnanda, of which there are three ICnglish 
translations by Dr. Roer, Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, and, more 
recently (1891), by Colonel G. A. Jacob, who has also 
published it in Sanskrit. 

The Vedanta has different schools of interpretation, 
represented by the three great Ach*^ryas ™ Sankara, 
Ramanuja, and Madhva, that of Sankara being the oldest 
and most orthodox. The Upanishads undoul)tedIy admit 
of different interpretations. 'Fheir authons belong to 
different sections of society, some of the most important 
being Kshatriyas or Rajput Kings; 3 and these generations 

* ‘ India: What can it teach us ? ’ p. 249. 

® * Manual of Mindii Pantheism,' Preface. 

3 It is maintained by Charles Johnston, M. R.A.S., a retired Bengal 
civilian, who has made ancient Indian studies his H|x*ciality, that the 
name Brahmanism cannot l>e fitly given to the IJpankhads, in which 
all that is most characteristic of the Brahmanas, vir.., the system of 
priestcraft and ceremonial bartering with the gcnls, k img|mringly 
denounced, and that the race of Red Rajputs were the real spiritual 
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of Vedic theologians had their own favourite sacred texts 
which they studied and speculated upon, these s|>eculations 
coming in course of time to be looked u|K)n as sacred, too. 
There is unquestionably a certain uniformity running 
throughout the Upanishads, though with consideralile 
divergence in detail. They were, however, never meant 
to form a philosophical system coherent in all their parts 
and free from contradictions. Their authons belonged to 
different periods of time, and do not claim any Divine 
inspiration that would preserve a continuous revelation of 
truth. The views of one sage do not agree in several 
important points with those of another as to the nature of 
the highest Brahman or Supreme, whether he ixmesses 
qualities (sagunam) or is destitute of qualities {mrgumm)^ 
personal or impersonal, though the latter represents the 
prevailing thought They differ also as to the reality or 
unreality of the external world, and as to the nature of the 
soul, whether it is of minute size, and an agent, and there” 
fore finite; or whether it is identical with the Supreme, 
and therefore infinite. All this invests these ancient 
treatises with not a little difficulty to those who study 
them, though their interest and value are not thereby 
diminished. 

While Professor Cowell remarks that there runs through 
them an unmistakable spirit of pantheism, often in its 
most offensive form,’' the famous RijS, Rimmohan Ray, on 

masters of India. In certain Upanishads (Brihad-Amn, chap, vt., 
Khand, chap, v.) the chief actors in the drama are Eijput Kinp, and 
Brahmans come to them as pupils. Though fully initiated in the 
mysteries of the Brahmanical caste and learned in the Rig-veda, the 
Yajas-veda, and the Sama-veda, they confm their entire ignorance of 
five questions put to them by the Rijput Kings^-questions that implied 
the whole doctrine of re-incamation and the complementary doctrine 
of Kheration and final oneness with the Eternal. 

^ Elphinstone’s ' History of India,’ p. 
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the other hand, saw in them little besides monotheism, 
and founded his revival of religion some sixty years ago on 
the Upanishads and Vedanta. 

Professor Max Muller, while being a most generous 
appreciator of India's best, speaks with great discrimination 
of the Upanishads and of the sacred books of the East 
generally. After referring in his Preface to the ditficulty 
of securing faithful translations, of construing and under¬ 
standing ancient books, that, while ‘modern words are round, 
ancient words are square,' and that we may as well hope to 
solve the quadrature of the circle as to ‘ express adequately 
the ancient thoughts of the Veda in modern English 
a difficulty inseparable from all investigations into the 
ancient thought of any country—he says that it has been a 
problem to him for years how these books ‘ should, .side by 
side'of so much that is fresh, natural, simple, beautiful, 
and true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, 
artificial, and silly, but even hideous and repellent.' * 
Certain passages have been found too indelicate to be 
translated, as is the case also with the Mahfibharata and 
other Indian writings, and of these he gives the original it) 
footnotes. 

Elsewhere he speaks of the ‘precious grains of gold ’ that are * hidden 
under heaps of rubbish,’ and of the real difficulties of the Upanishads 
consisting in ‘ the extraordinary number of passages which seem to us 
utterly meaningless and irrational, or .so far-fctche<l that we can hardly 
believe that the same author who can express the tleepest thoughts on 
religion and philosophy with clearness and with a kind of iKietical 
eloquence, could have uttcretl in the same breath such utter rubbish.’» 
‘Yes,’ he .says a friend of his wrote to him, ‘you are right: how 
tremendously ahead of other .sacred books is the Bible I the differences 
strike one as almost unfairly great.’ And he remarks; ‘ We must try to 
imagine what the Old Testament would have lieen if it ha<l not Imm 


* ‘The Ufmnishads,’vol. i., Introduction. 
® voL ii., p. 19. 
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kept distinct from the Taliinur commcnttaries on th<' Scriptures 

by the Jewish rabbis which consist of a Jiiass of itirredible trivialities 
and moral hair-splitor the New IVstament if it had been mixed 
up with the spurious ^ospt^ls or with the rectuds «»f flu* wran|^liri|^H of 
the early Church (Vnincils^ if we wish t4» understatul the wild confusion 
of sublime truth with vulgar stupidity that tneets us in the |Kiges of the 
sacred iKioksd Folly is mixed with wisdom t and ‘ \vc must learn to 
look up to their highest jioints and <lown info their stony tracts^ in 
order to comprchetKl Imth the height and tfjc de[)ih of the hmimn mind 
in its searchings after the Infinite/ * 

This is precisely what others must ft*el in studying the 
Upanishads. There is a strange rnctlley of the suldime 
and the commonplace, of profunditicK and triviaiities, of 
philosophy and superstition. We find there the Nature- 
worship of the Vedas, especially of the .stm, and mention 
made of 33 and even 3,306 deities.^ We find sexual 
relations in the Supreme —that tlie Self divided into two, 
and so produced husband and wife, and from these were 
* created everything that exists in pairs down to the ants/ 1 
We find details of Vedic sacrifices, of oblations of curds 
and honey, and many puerile rites and superstitious 
ceremonies. We find human greatness a.Hsaciated with 
children and cattle and fame and long life. We find 
astrology and strange astronomy, such as the .soul leaving 
the body and passing through the air, coming first to the 
sun, and then, at a greater distance, ascending to the 
moon; and the Hindfi belief about eclipses—the moon 
escaping from the mouth of Rihu^ and strange anatomy 
—the arteries and branch arteries numbering 727,200,000.-^ 
We find interesting evidence of tlie knowledge and prac¬ 
tice of certain arts and sciences, such as smelting of iron, 

* ‘ The Upanishads/ vol. i., pp. 15, 20. 

* Brihad.-Upan. m., Adh. 9, Br. 2. 

3 Md,, Br. 4. 4 Khand-Ujmn., Sth Prsp., 13th Kfmncl 

5 Frasna-Upan., 3rd question, 6. 
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pottery, wheel-making, and the chemistry of metals ; but 
also that a Divine origin is claimed for caste, ^ and such 
bewildering morality as that a man who knows a certain 
thing, ‘ even if he commits what seems much evil, con ¬ 
sumes it all and becomes pure and clean.' ® We find a 
full-blown and elaborate doctrine of transmigration, and 
that those whose conduct has been evil are born again 
as dog or hog ,3 worm, insect, fish, bird, lion, boar and 
serpent ,4 rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum and 
beans. 3 

We find also much importance attached to protracted 
bodily stillness and fixity of look, to certain modes of 
breathing and to suppression of breath, to the mental 
repetition of strange sets of formulm, and to meditations on 
the unfathomable mysteries contained in certain monosyll¬ 
ables, such as the famous aum, the symbol of the Absolute 
under its threefold personalization. We find great subtleties 
of thought expressed in such pregnant brevity that in every 
sentence we seem to read a page; a labyrinth of mystic 
language, tedious repetitions, and puerile conceits; the use 
of fanciful metaphors and unconnected images, of defective 
analogies in place of proof, such as arguing from a rope 
being mistaken for a serpent to the unreality of the vLsitilc 
universe; or from the man with diseased eyes who sees 
two moons where there is in reality only one, to show that 
it is only ignorance {avidya) that takes the world as real; or 
from the fact that all earthen pots are in truth only earth, 
that the whole world is nothing but llrahma. We find 
a want of system and of common-sense, a tendency to 
speculate rather than investigate, and, therefore, contro- 

* Pnhad.-Upan. L, Adh. 4, Br. Ii. ® Ibid., Adh. 5, Br. 14. 

3 Khand«Upan., 5th Frap., loth Khand, 7, 8. 

4 Kaushitaki-Upan. L, Adh. 2. 

3 Aitareya-Aran. ii., Adh. i, Khand. 2. 
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versies always beginning afresh, the solving of insolvable 
enigmas, the attaining unattainable frames of mind. 

But all these we pass over, una(^c’ounted for and unex¬ 
plained, and desire to remain rather on the uplands of 
Indian imagination, and to notice the best features of the 
Upanishads—those that lift the human heart from the 
earthly to a higher level, the elevated thoughts and deep 
spirituality, the pathetic guesses at truth in relation to the 
greatest questions that the mind of man can propose to 
itself; for in the groping after something felt to be needed, 
in the yearning of hearts dissatisfied and empty, lies the 
value of the Upanishads* They do not claim, as does the 
Bible, to have a Divine message for the world, neither do 
they contain, as do the Vedic hymns, any fervid and 
beautiful prayers to heaven; they are rather psychological 
excursions about the Highest, the Absolute. I'he Bible, 
as we have said, shows God in quest of man rather tlian 
man in quest of God, and when thoughtfully studied and 
experienced will be found to meet the questions raised by 
this ancient philosophy, and to supply its only true solution. 

What now is the fundamental idea and the highest 
object of the Upanishads as interpreted by the first great 
commentator, Sankarlch^rya, and in part also by Rfimft- 
nujacharya ? It is this: that behind all the phenomena and 
mythology pf Nature, behind the Vedic deities, l)ehind all 
* names and forms' {namarrupa\ there is the Supreme Soul, 
or cosmical principle, of the universe— Brahma^ the 
Highest Self, the Paramatmanp the Absolute; offering 
certain parallels to the rh ov or the SXty of Greek philosophy, 
to the idealism of Plato, to the infinite being m substantia of 
Spinoza, or to the transcendentalism of Jacobi or Schelling. 
And, further, that behind the veil of the body and the 

^ * la the is simply ‘ breath ’: in the BrihiuMi^ it 

S]^iufies * soul * or * self,’' from which the or * vital airs,* prcjceed. 
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senses, behind our reason and all naental manifestation, 
beyond the ego with its accidents and limitations, there is 
another Atman, or subjective self, the,, psychical principle 
—the unchanging Ego as the unifying principle of- 
consciousness. This self can only be discovered by a 
severe moral and intellectual discipline, such as is practised 
by the sannydsm^ or mendicant ascetic, or yogi —a person 
having his senses and passions under complete control. If 
we would get at the truths which lie beyond and behind 
this phenomenal world, we must cultivate self-restraint and 
tranquillity, suppress our actions, or, at any rate, renounce 
the desire for the fruit of one’s actions, since it is this fruit, 
or Karma^ that chains one to this world by repeated births 
and deaths. The various systems of Yoga philosophy 
current among Hindus—as these self-restraining exercises 
are termed—have for their foundation the national belief in 
the necessity for human souls to seek liberation from the 
bondage of the flesh by realizing, as the Advaitin (non¬ 
dualist) does, that the Eternal Principle of all being—the 
Power that evolves, supports, and again withdraws into 
itself all worlds—is identical with the Atman, the self or 
soul in us. The highest ‘self’ is enthroned on our inner 
self, and those who wish to know, not themselves, but their 
self, have, according to the Vedanta, to penetrate behind the 
mind and the personality before they can find ‘ the self of 
selves, the old man, the looker-on.’ The highest knowledge 
possible to man begins to dawn when the self within finds 
and knows its tme self in the Highest Selfi the individual 
being a mere transitory reflection of the Eternal; and the 
highest aim of all thought and study, through this know¬ 
ledge {fndna-Kandd)^ is to return to the world-soul^ the 
Highest Selfi and regain identity with it, 

‘ The jar k l>roken, and the ether that was in it is one with the one 
and undivided ether, from which the jar once seemed to sever it.’ 
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‘ Here to know is to lie ; to know the Atnuui is tr) he the Atninn ; unci 
the reward of this highest knowledge after death is freedom from new 
births, or immortality.’* As one of the Upanishacis |)rofoundly and 
beautifully says : ‘There is one Kternal Thinker, thinking noit-cternal 
thoughts ; He, though One, fulfil.H the desires of many. The wise whf» 
perceive Him within their .self, to tlicm hchmgs eternal life, eternal 
peace.’ 

The highest wisdom of ( 5 reccc was ^ to ktiow aursehes^; 
the highest wisdom of India is * to know our Se(fJ 

Such was the dream of ancient India-with which 
modern psychical research has mut^h in conmion and the 
loftiest peak of its philosophic tliought, the first attempt at 
the science of the Absolute, instinct witli the spirit of 
speculative daring, one of the most imjKtsing and sul^tle 
systems of ontology yet known; and the Wxlanta, styled 
by Sankardcharya ‘ the string upon whicli the gems of the 
Upanishads are strung,* is regarded as the finest flower and 
ripest fruit of Indian spirituality. Indeed, the U|)anishadH 
may be said to represent the highest water-mark of religious 
thought to be found outside the Bible revelation ; they con¬ 
tain the highest authority on which the various systems of 
Indian philosophy rest, and are practically the only portion 
ofVedic literature which is extensively studied by orthodox, 
educated Hindus in the present day. ‘ This Vedanta, the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, I would make bold to state,* 
says SwS.mi Viveklnanda, ‘ has been the first as well as the 
final thought, which on the spiritual plane has l>een vouch¬ 
safed to man.* ^ 

It has also its appreciators in Euroixj. Not to speak 
of its similarity in some respects to Berkek7*s ‘ Idealism/ 
though essentially different both as regards the Divine 

* See ‘ The Upanishads/ voL i., p, 50 ; also the Hibbert Uxtiires for 

1878, p. 317. 

^ Katha-Upan. v., 12, 13. 

3 < From Colombo to Almora,’ p. 241. 
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Being and the reality of the phenomenal universe, IVo- 
fessor Max Muller has represented it in an attractive 
light, and other German philosophers, such as Schopen 
hauer and his ardent disciple, Professor Deussen, of Kiel, 
confess to much enthusiasm for this particular wisdom of 
the East. These two speak of the study of the Upanishads 
as elevating and consoling. Professor Deussen, in his 
* Essay on the Philosophy of the Vedanta in its Relation to 
the Occidental Metaphysics,^ says that it is equal in rank to 
Plato and Kant, and is one of the most valuable [)roduct$ 
of the genius of mankind in its search for the eternal 
truth. And it is urged by modern Hindu Vcdantists 
that the school of German thought first expressed by Kant, 
completed by Schopenhauer, and further elaborattid by 
Deussen, brings the Western world nearer and nearer to the 
Advaita^ or monistic position, and the Vediinta is claimed 
to be * the key to all religions, the lamp by which all can 
be studied.’ 

It is not surprising that the subjective and .speculative 
mind of the typical German should be in sympathy with 
Oriental systems, and that between the pessimistic thought 
of Germany—as darkly reflected in the gloomy mind of 
a Schopenhauer, ‘the founder of modern pe.ssimism/wlio 
defined him.self as a ‘despi.ser of men ’ gtaierally- '-an<l the 
Indian philosophy, which views existence as an unmixed 
evil, there should be much affinity. While, however, 
the German philosopher gives it as his opinion that ‘ there 
is no study so elevating and consoling lis that of the 
Upanishads,’ a gifted Hindu ascetic observed not long 
since: ‘There is no ideal of life so pure and lofty as 
that which is found in your New Testament, and no 
example so holy and sweet as is given in tlie character 
of your Christ. I find my greatest comfort and inspiration 
when I turn to that book and read of Him.’ 
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In this simple and beautiful testimony we have the 
utterance of the heart when man turns from philosophy 
to religion ; for the first thing to be observed about the 
Vedanta is that religion here becomes an absolute philO' 
sopky^ the evils of existence being due to ignorance, and 
not to sin as witnessed by the conscience, and rectified, 
not by a renovated will, but by an intellectual illumination. 
It is, indeed, the boast in India that religion and philo¬ 
sophy cannot be separated, and that the one cannot be 
understood apart from the other, thus resembling the 
system of Spinoza, where a purely intellectual philosophy 
is identified with religion. As with the Alexandrian 
Gnostics, so with the Hindus: their minds are so con¬ 
stituted that a religion without a metaphysical basis is 
unthinkable. The highest Indian . philosophy — the 
Vedanta— is the highest Indian religion, and affirms the 
‘one without a second,' Similarly, Plato and Aristotle 
saw in God the apex of true philosophy; but while fully 
recognising the religious bearings of the great Greek writers, 
from Homer down to Lucian, still, no one ever associates 
the philosophy with the religion of ancient Greece, save by 
way of contrast, since the Greeks knew of no organized 
religion except the worship of the popular gods, and not 
one of the Greek schools of philosophy gave a god to 
Greek worship, whereas Hindu philosophy has always 
stood in formal connection with revelation. 

And the question is often asked in India, ‘ Has Chris¬ 
tianity ever overcome a religion which, like the Hindu, had 
a sound philosophy as its basis ?' More might perhaps be 

said in its favour if it realized the dictum of Bacon_that 

‘depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to 
reli^on^; but it is just here where it is lacking, since 
the awakened religious consciousness turns, as did the 
ascetic's, instinctivdiy to Christ Religion differs from 
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philosophy in that it deals with wills and personalities, and 
not with abstract essences; and philosophy, if it is to 
satisfy the needs of man, must pass into religion. For the 
God of religion is the object of worship, while the god 
of philosophy is a product of speculation, and philosophy 
has never given a god to religion, though religion has often 
given the idea of God to philosophy. Thus, there may 
be a philosophy of religion; but, as Principal Fairbairn 
points out/ religion may exist tvithoui philosophy, and has 
always existed before it; and while the two may thus 
become allies, they can never be identical, except, as is 
the case in India, in the minds of certain transcen- 
dentalists. 

Moreover, Indian philosophy is not philosophy in the 
hluropean sense; it is not a search for truth for truth’s sake. 
'I'his explains the growth of philosophy in Europe during 
even the last two hundred years, as connected with the 
names of Locke, Hume, Kant, Hegel, whereas nothing has 
been added to the Vedtinta philosophy for centuries. It 
knows no development. The Hindus are philosophizers 
rather than philosophers—lovers of and seekers after truth. 
For their thought takes the form of mystical, religious 
si>eculation, the prime object of all the philosophical 
.systems being the redemption or deliverance of man, 
though not man in his imiversal relations, but only man as 
known to Hinduism; and this deliverance is reached, not 
by salvation from sin, but by the complete separation of 
soul from body. We may thus have a religious philosophy, 
but not a philosophy of religion. The burden of Western 
philosophy is what is mentally unintelligible, and that of 
Eastern philosophy what is practically unbearable; and 
liberation from birth and death, deliverance from the 


* In hli ‘ Studies in the Philf>sophy of Religion and History.’ 

7 
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bonds of individual and separate t^xistence an 
separate from the soul of the universe—is llie oiii! gcial. 

We have said that nothing Ikis In’eii acldecl tci the 
Vedanta for centuries. Now, however, a c:haiige ob¬ 
servable. The pure Vedfintism of the past, wliirh, in its 
most orthodox form, i.s e.ssentially pantlK'isiir, k a jHire 
product of Indian soil, hut far too ,s|)e(*ulalive aiKl iraivs* 
cendental to be a practical guide to lib*, llie effort is 
therefore being made by those who have ri*cc*iv«^fl a 
Western education—who aw. now its idiief ex|Hiiien!K 
to link the past to the present, and so enlarge Ihe cnillook 
by trying to harmonize the older Ifimbiisrn mkh the 
progressive scientific spirit of tin; |)rcsent century, A 
Vedantic terminology is freely imed, hut its ex|M>silion by 
the new school would not ho accepted by {mnditu of the 
older type. It is altogether too modern, Mtanings and 
senses are read back into the old Sanskrit whi(*h iirobably 
had no existence in the author’s mintL U is very noiicc- 
able in the present day, when Western tlunight and 
influence are everywhere in the ascendant, how a new kind 
of style and expre.ssion has found an entrance into the 
writings of those Hindfls who think largely in haiglisli • 
those, e.g,, of Swimi Vivekinanda and his master, H,1ma- 
krishna Parama-hansa—quite different from that of purely 
native thinkers who think in Sanskrit, such m the Indian 
pandits and gurus. There is an application of Ihe iaiigiiiige 
of the Vedanta to new and even opjxiiite conceptions and 
thoughts. It is further significant that the pulilkatioiii 
and discourses advocating the revival of the Vctklnta are 
almost entirely in English. The sacred language ho long 
used for religious purposes—the classic Saiiikril dis¬ 
carded, and the English tongue is considered good enough 
for the discussion of the mysteries of the faith, llii? imac 
fact that the language of religious discussion Itai t>een 
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changed shows how great the new departure is. But 
the point of chief interest to Christians is this: that while 
this neo-Hinduism is set forth as a proud rival to Chri.s- 
tianity, it is yet saturated with its spirit, and there is an 
evident desire to harmonize the ideals of Hinduism with 
those of Christianity. In the expositions of the Vedanta, 
Christian scholars and poets—Martineau, Balfour, Words¬ 
worth, and others—are largely drawn upon, and frequent 
quotations are given from the Bible, Christian conceptions 
are read into them, and a distinctly Christian colouring 
is traceable in the BraJmiavadin ^ and in many present-day 
pamphlets. No follower of the new cult would recognise 
the claims of C.'hrist to Divinity, though allowing Him 
to have been a sage or ri.shi of the highest rank, exercising 
the greatest moral influence; but while popular Hinduism 
would give Christ Himself a place in its pantheon, modern 
Vcdc^ntism would absorb and assimilate the best of 
Christian thought, and proclaim it in terms of its philo¬ 
sophy. 

Now, liowever, we have to revert to the original 
Vcdfinta, in order to examine its fundamental teaching 
and erroneous conclusions, and then to outline its 
practical results in the life and thought and worship of 
the people. 

* A monthly pcriodiciil published in Madras, and started in 1895, 
for the exjKJsition of the Vedanta. 



CHAPTER VII 

ANCIENT VEDANTISM 

India s Sense of tiie Infinite—^In the Midst of the Transient-^Its 

Mystic Pantheism—Vedantic Doctrine of Brahma—Expoiancieci 

in the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-gita, the Vedantstsara -- 

Sachdiidananda — ‘ Impartite ’ — ‘ Substrate ’ — Material Canso 
of the World—Isvara—Personal Souls—Swami Vivekai:xanca.a.='3 
Teadiing—Doctrine of God and the World in the Diglit of* 
Christian Philosophy—Personality, Human and Divine. 

It has been said that the latent capacity of man foir 

transcending the finite, and his affinity to what 
universal and infinite, is the key to the evolution of* 
religion, and ancient India supplies us with its earliest 
form.* 

At first sight, the personification of the objects an< 3 . 
forces of Nature, the sun, dawn, firmament, winds, and 
storms^ such as we find in the Vedic hymns, presents a 
polytheistic Nature-worship. A closer study, however, 
shows that the various divinities have not that distinet 
individuality which marks the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome, and gradually, as the Indian mind became ncxore 
reflective and philosophical, these separate Nature divini¬ 
ties fade away, ^d Nature is regarded as a whole_a 

* See ^The Faiths the World, ^ lecture i. (Blackwood 
Sons). 
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unity in which they blend, and for which they are only 
varied expressions. As a passage as early even as the 
Rig-veda states : ^ ‘ That which exists is one. Sages call it 
variously. ’ 

It has been said that in all ancient faiths the priestly 
deity was one, and the deity of spirit and thought another. 
As long as we have to do with the sacerdotalism of the 
Vedas, we have to do with a materialistic religion—a 
religion of forms and ordinances and sacrifices, and it is 
the same to-day. Emancipation from the priest brings 
with it an ampler air and an enlarged spiritual world. 

If we ask what it was that led the mind first of all to 
deify certain natural objects, and then to find beneath 
them all an enduring substance, passing from the worship of 
the elements personified to the worship of the unseen force 
behind them, we reply that it was the sense of the vanity 
and unreality and fleeting character of all finite possessions 
and satisfactions. Thus, India’s reverence has never been 
for the material form, but for pure spirit; and its central 
thought, which binds together all its conflicting elements, 
has been the progress of the pilgrim soul, through all 
finite existences, to reunion with the infinite. India is the 
land of the infinite. Its skies are so deep and blue, its 
mountains so lofty and inaccessible, its forests so dense and 
boundless, its rivers so broad and long, that it is natural for 
the Indian to conceive the infinite. And to such a mind 
the all-embracing sky, the majestic sun, the silent stars, the 
everlasting hills, the noble rivers, early became types of per¬ 
manence and power in the midst of a feeble and fleeting 
life, and these were forthwith deified. 

Then, later on, when reflection and speculation came to 
be exercised on the contents of the early hymns, the 
religious consciousnessj in the Upanishads, attempts to 
* R.V. i. 146, 46. 
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pass beyond Nature, l>eyond cverylliing, hrytnid * wlit^rc; 
words cannot go, nor mind/ and, conlenl miili ini penulti“ 
mate ideas/ to grasp an invisil)le essence*, wliicdi is iiriiliiT 
the heavens nor the earth, !nit something infitiilely gri!aler 
and more al:>iding than all ■ ■ ikf iunermmi sahirdium h^ih 
qf Nature and man, 'i'hus, unlike Iviirofiean jiaiilhrisin, 
which has conimoniy idetnifuai the world with iknl^ so that 
the finitethe infiniu.% indian inyslie panlheinm afliriiis, not 
the deification of the finite world, bill its rndkinx-nessA 
I'he formula that expresses it is, not iIk..; world is Chid, InU 
the world is nothing, and there is * Om m(p mikmi n 
second^ {ekam eva advittyam):^ It b the answer that the 
human mind at an early stage gives to the problem of the 
one in many—an attempt to give unity to its iikiii by die 
aid of the logical category of substance. For, juil as 
behind the various cjualiticH and changes of a flower ifiere 
is something we regard as constant ffnd |>erinaiiiiit, se 
beneath all the surface uppuaranc'c of tilings ther«’ is one 
and only one Reality that never changes, wliieli ihe 
Upanishads call the Self, tiu* llrahman, or lh«* Atisoliile. 
It is a later sUige of thought that argues from the existc^iif e of 
the world to the notion of a First Came an at! wise and 
omnipotent Creator. And at the earlier singe, wlien die 
mind was groping and guessing after tnilli, iiii:lii|iliors 
rather than formal reasoning governed thought, li-ml the 
deepest reflections of philosophy were emiHidied in wmmnm 
images. The Supreme is represented as saying ; * I am 

the light in the sun, the brilliancy in flame, the lriigraiii"i! in 
the earth, the goodness of the good, the beginning, itiicldle, 
and end of all'; but what was meant was ihiit ilruliitiii ii 

■ * See on this point Balkntyne^s *Oirist»riity mnimMnI wiilt Ifiiititi 

mL,'p. 4g. 

® Chhl-ndo^r^-Upan. vi* i. 

® (d* Bhagavad^^ti, vll. S-n ; is. i6, ij ; x. iO-41, 
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the only being that really is. And so we find the Brahma- 
vddin saying : ‘ This common unity, this underlying essence, 
is (}od, timeless, spaceless, causeless, and the world from 
this standpoint is nothing but God manifesting Himself 
in different names and forms. . . .We must remember that 
the Vedanta does not say that the tree we see before us 
is God, vSo long, of course, as we look upon the tree as tree, 
it is nothing but a tree; but when we dive deep, leaving 
name and form behind, and try to realize the inner 
essence of the tree, we see nothing but (iod. And that 
is what the Vedanta means when it asks us to see God 
in everything. The difference between the Vedanta and 
pantheism may be thus summed up : According to pan¬ 
theism God is the sum or totality of phenomena, while 
according to the Vedanta, God is the one underlying 
essence of phenomena, which are but the results of name 
and form superimposed upon the essence.' * 

This distinction invites us to a brief examination of the 
Vcdfinta doctrine on these points. 

'Fhe introductory stanza of the Veddntasdra runs thus ; 
^'Fo the vSelf, existent, intelligence, bliss, impartite, beyond 
the range ofspeech and thought, the substrate of all, I resort 
for tine attainment of the desired thing '—i.e,, final beatitude. 
I’he ‘ Self' {parama Atman) here referred to is Absolute, 
or brahman or brahma (nom. neuter) of the Vedanta, 
derived from the Sanskrit word Brih (to grow or increase), 
the expansive force of nature, an unseen, spiritual power 
everywiiere present and manifested in all forms of life. 
'Fins power, called by the modern exponents of the Vedanta 
God, as evoived„ from the inner consciousness of the 
ancient rishis, was thus the universal substance or under¬ 
lying essence, of which the visible world and gods and men 
were merely manifestations. In one of the Upanishads, 

* ThtJ Bmhmavftdln, vol. iii., p. 189. 
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the question is asked: ‘ Whieh is the one drily ? ’ (wlirn 
called by another name); and the amwer is: *llic Prtipni 
(breath). It is considered as that llrahitia/ ^ Again, il is 
said: ‘Verily, the wind {vayu) m the imlividimlily (i.r., tlic 
substance of growth of each individual thing or person, 
{vyashii), and the wind is tlie totality *" the sutislanre 
of growth of the universe, smmukfi). According to 
this, the whole universe is regardc^d as having grown 
from one substance called which a|i|'it*ars as the 

‘ wind ’ in the macrocosm, or universe, and m the 
or breath, in man, the microcosm. In other iiassuges the 
Brahma is called thn both wordi pnimt and Jimm 

being derived from the root to breathe, and originally 
meaning breath, wind, so that the Aimm of the Hindu 
pantheist is an altogether different idem from the * ioul ’ 
of the Christian, ‘ This Atman,^ it is said, ‘ which is the 
Brahma, is all mind {mamu), all airs of the body, all «‘yc, 
all ear, all earth, all water, all wind, all sky, all liglit, all 
darkness, all lust, all passivity, all anger, all t‘oiii|K)Sec!nc:ss, 
all virtue, all vice, all everything/ < Similarly, in the 
Blragavad“gita, Krishna, as the Siqjrerne, is rt?preseriliaJ iis 
declaring, among other appellations: * Of wea|icimi I iim 
the thunderbolt; of wild beasts the imj,ii?rkl Immt ; of 
purifications I am the wind; of creations the tii^giiining 
and the ending, and also the middle am I ; I also in¬ 
exhaustible time; I the supfiorter whoie face tiiriw civcry* 
where. And all-devouring death am I, and the cirigiti of 
all to come. I am the gambling of the rogiie, and the 
splendour of splendid things ; I am victory ; I am strctnwiiis 
exertion; and the truth of the truthful L Of iulijiigaiiiig 

* Brihad.-Arm-Uim. iii. 9, 1-9. Cf. viL 1 -is 

vL 21 Mdt-Ug. vi# II. 

» iii. I, 2, 

^ Iv. 4, 5c -Up. vii ti, 1. 
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things I am the sceptre; of conquerors I am statesman¬ 
ship and of secrecy I am also science; the knowledge 
of knowers am 1. And whatever is the seed of all beings, 
that am I, O x\rjuna! nor is there aught, moving or 
unmoving, that may exist bereft of me/ * 

It is thus not easy to grasp this ancient conception and 
do it justice. At one time the conception of Brahma 
seems to be grossly materialistic—a sort of latent elec¬ 
tricity pervading the universe as a body. At another time 
it becomes the most illusive transcendentalism. In part 
this may perhaps be explained by the fact that the peculiar 
feature, and, indeed, beauty, of the Sanskrit language lies 
in its condensation of thought in words, and in its power 
of suggesting various meanings and ideas by association, 
which cannot be done justice to in a word-for-word transla¬ 
tion. But beyond this, we have the deeper fact that the 
old Indian rishis were undoubtedly ‘ feeling after ’ the one 
true God, the Creator and Ruler of the universe, * if haply 
they might find Him but having started in their quest 
from Nature rather than from Revelation, and reading the 
Infinite and the finite through Nature, they vainly struggled 
after the truth in the mazes of pantheism. Brahma is the 
exhaustive eiiuivalent of the sum of things, the Source and 
Substance, the Lite and Soul of all that is — inexpressible, 
immeasurable, incomprehensible. 

While the doctrine of agnosticism or nescience--that 
God is inaccessible to human thoughts and words- is 
accepted by the Vedllnta, and is Mn entire accord with the 
general view of its theology,^ yet the ancient thinkers did 
not hesitate to predicate cctrtain things about the nature of 
Brahma. Though Hindu philosophy could find no one 
word for the high Abstraction—tlie ‘ I’hat —without form 

* Bhiigavad-gita, x. 20^-39. 

^ See BmAmamIdmt vol. ii., p. 65. 
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ami limit, whiiii *Hfil to hr nrrn with llif’ rv*’ fior luMrcl 
with thr rar, from wiiirh fhr iiimrl hark ahaHlu-fh’ anil 
which rati only hr <l«’-^riihr*l hy n*'^*iU\rs Uni llii\ not 
that,/il licvcrlhrlrss ilrfirnlK--, llraluiia a'^ A'a/i'/iO 
which h the iicarr‘4 approarh to a mmr for It, Ah/ *agrii'' 
ficii cxiJitcol; C VhA iiili-’'lligrnrr , ./hhifhia, ItUvs aiiil llwm:; 
three, being om* only thr " pty lleni-hi ' . hifin 

the ami final liiiiil whir'Ii liir limitnl insiiil lii the 
unlimiltiiL They arc n«it* hoti‘r%aa, to !»<:' mnaderri! aji 
(jimlitieH of llrahma, for he'ha^ mmr. Hr ilrN'’* not raa'ii 
exist, he li exislenre, the *mly real e%i’4<’rirf.% all riilirr 
apimrerit exislcnre.H or phe!Mtmcfi:i h-eiiig only niiagiiird hy 
ignorance, or se**n m in a tlrraiii. Hie /ira/cwvi the 
Vedinta, accordiiig hi n * the la?il 

genmiijeatbii to which we rati eoim.^' liwlrt wlioa^ alh 
embracing ctmccpi all oiir st|cat!-i of e\i*a,r.iice aie iiiclinlecL 
But this generii!ii<^alion in mil r*'arhr«l by iiidiic|i%‘e' nveain, 
by any careful study of pariirtilaoi, hiif'e ilir' Infinitr *4 ihe 
Vedilnta is out of all relation in tin' liniii' ; ami lliC'* bhiig 
the case, Brahma’s exisiem:e, devoid a.^ hr r'^4 of 
cannot be, esiahlishecL He is, iinirciivri', niirmisriwr^i, and 
only as we are coirsclousi and have mlrm, can wc In’ ?yiid to 
exist. 

Brahma is held lo be * Iiiidligcnce ’ ^ t 'figtiiiioii,* 

or ^ Knowledge* lltil this h to be iimlrrsttMid as 

knowledge In the abstract, not tin* ktiow'ing %iih|cri, fur it 
would then lie limited by iti cogniiioiis. 11icr«,.* i% mi 
object; the one real lleitig m aliioliiltdy simple. Ilia!iiiiii 
is intelligence, not intelligent It is * iiniiliifr riiiiw'iinw liiir 
unconsdoui.* * If it were eotiscioiis, ifie.rc woiild he objrcis 
of consebusnesi, and tlik would involve rrlaiion and 
dualism, and Brahma, being brouglii under will, aciiiiiy, 
happine^ and miiery, would lieccinie a * dcM^-r tif gomj .incl 
^ _ * MliidCtkim U|wc v. 7, 
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evil works, and so an heir of Elysium or of hell’' Thibaut 
says, ‘ Brahma is not a thinking being, but thought itself.’ 
He or It, therefore, apprehends no person or thing, nor is 
apprehended by any. Gough’s description is : ‘ The pure 
light of characterless knowledge.’ ^ It has been further 
pointed out by Colonel Jacob that the only ground for 
su[)posing Brahma to be intelligence is that man’s internal 
organ (a/i^a/ihimna), which cognizes objects, but yet is 
unintelligent, receives illumination from the ‘self-luminous* 
ness ’ of Jkahma; but the internal organ being a portion of 
the illusory phenomena, that which illuminates it must also 
be illusory, and Brahma, again, is not established.'^ 

So witli regard to Brahma’s ‘ Bliss ’ {duam/a). It is bliss 
in which there is nothing that rejoices, and nothing rejoiced 
at, and therefore no ‘ fruition of happiness.’ It is simply, 
as Deussen says, a negative (luality—absence of pain and 
misery—and this ‘ alone befits Brahma ’: a very different 
thing from positive joy. Absorption into Brahma is thus 
no entrance into a state of conscious felicity, but into a 
condition of insensibility resembling that of deep sleep; so 
that the deeper a person is in unconscious, dreamless sleep, 
the more nearly he resembles Brahma; while the wider 
awake and the more fully possessed of all his faculties, the 
further removed he is from Brahma. 

Brahma is also said to be ‘ Impartite,’ without parts 
^ (ad/mmia), otherwise it would not be eternal; tlnat is to say, 
it is devoid of any internal variety, l)eing ‘absolute and 
unchangeable unity.’ It follows logically from this that 
each individual soul is the complete indivisible Brahma^ and 
that its apparent division itito a multiplicity of souls is a 

* Sec Nchctniah (iorclfs ‘ Rafioiml Refutation,’ etc., p. 154. 

Introduction tcj V'etlanta-Sutras, p. xxv. 

5 ‘ Philosophy of the UpanMuuls,’ pp. 41, 42. 

^ ‘ Hindu IVmthcism,’ p|). 4, 5. 
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mere fiction of igiKinuirc, jiml m the iii;iy .ifififiir 

double to a person of defective vi^ioii,. 

Further, Brahma is declared to itr Siilisirafr of all ^ 
{uMiMdMm), tliough ‘only in the way llial imrtv. k of 
ap|Xircnt silver, or that a rojie k of lln^ ♦^nake iiiKigiiirtl in 
it; and, like the silver and the snake, the world n hiii ii 
VimrUa, or illusory effect/* llrahiiia k llicrf'fore only its 
material cause, ami ignoranrr its inairtial raiise; 
for, as IMlantyne observes/ * the esislnirc' of aught eke 
being sabsec:|iiently denied, it rctiiains iilliinalr’ly the siib^ 
stratum of nothing, or no al all/ I'liiis 

advaitism or auto-monism is lueasl ijii iltiisory atialitgies 
or deductions from false premises ; and llir defect 

of Hindfl reasoning is to regard illusiration its jininf. Ii is, 
to say the least, a curious imaiiigrtiily ihal in a system 
which includes Illusion or Mi1y.t a corisliliiriii elriiinit, 
the symbols of sense, under a falm? analogy., ulitnilil be 
contitwally used in pnaif of the iiiosi atisirarl ptimijilei. 

In the earlier Uimnishads and in the Vetliiit^i Hiitras 
BmAma is regardet,! as tlie material 
of the world in a gtonmt sense-' tlial from whicli il was 
evolved {viMm) or develo|aa:l m ftMiiti is {irudiirctl Irofit 
water or curd from milk; or, m a great trml in the U|S4iii* 
shads says, ^ As a spider throws out and relracis (iiii web), 
as herbs spring up In the grownci, and li hair is |irc„iiliirt!<l 
on the living person, so is the univerie derived friiiii tlie ♦ 
undecaying One* 3 And tgiiin: * All tliin (the world of 
perception) is indeed Brahmi, lading firocliireil ffiiiii, 
resolved unto, and existing in It/ ♦ The doctrine of M.iyA, 
or the world*® unreality—one of the baseleis pillar ji of ilic 
Yedinta—would appear to liave lR*iin, as (‘oknicl liimh 

* ^ Blndu Panthd»m/ p. 6. 

» ^ Chri^toity asitrs^/ tic., p* x«,|. 

^ Muftdaka Vpm. L i, p * iic 14 , i. 
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says, ‘ a graft of a later growth,’ probably adopted from the 
Buddhists, the great supporters of Idealism. ‘ The Svetas- 
vatara is said to be the oldest Upanishad in which the 
illusory nature of phenomena is plainly taught, and that 
trait is evidently post-Buddhistic. In the preface to his 
translation of it, Dr. Roer says that it “does not belong to 
the series of the more ancient Upanishad.s, or of those 
which preceded the foundation of the philosophical 
systems.” ’ * 

'rhe doctrine of Maya, however, the Vedantin’s view of 
cosmogony, was a natural and logical growth of Hindu 
thought Soul is the one reality that abides {vasiu), and, 
according to the fixed axiom that ex ?iihiIo nihil fit^ the 
world, composed of an aggregate of souls and of objects 
external to them, must be in some way formed out of Soul 
or Brahma itself. But there is, h priori^ no room for 
limited intelligences with Divine omniscience everywhere; 
and so the Veddntin, unable to deny the affirmations of 
consciousness a.s to his own existence and that of other 
things, takes refuge in his own ignorance, and confesses 
that he does not hum himself to be Brahma because his 
soul is enveloped in and obstructed by ignorance (ajndna). 
It is ignorance, then, that makes the world, and, thus 
becoming an * entity,’ should have an appropriate name. 
So in the Sfinkhya philosophy it is called Prakriti^ or 
energy, the unconscious maker of the worlds; while in the 
VedUnta, where the apparent reality of the world is only an 
illusion, it becomes Mflya, or ‘deceit, illu-sion, jugglery’; 
or, viewed in relation to the Divine independence, Brahma’s 
power or saktL 

'Fhus the real (pasiu) is Brahma, existent, intelligence, 
and joy, witliout a second; and all else^—the whole mass 
of things, ‘ from Brahmd (masc.) down to a tuft of grass ’ 
* * Hindu i^imtheisrof p. 46. 
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— is ^unrmi^ (ava^ia)^ l^v igiwr.iiirr ,iii*'l hrgiii- 

ning with ignoranrcn 'rh*’ rviih’nrf' nf llu* svnsrs liiing 
(|uii4ly igi'Kired, tlif wliair plit’ii<nisr’n,il iiiiivi’im* is flr-'4niyrf| 
by a stroki*. Starting with ihr lalsr ilial 

nothing exists hnl. brafnna, tl'ir \‘vCi.mU^^i i% frirr**il iii 
devise another to aeerninl for that m-lnf h oiir and 

minds dttdart^ to exist. Ami Mhis ensilivf* nr-siirni'r* ew 
as Prcjfessor Max .Mnlirr says, * rvrix thing else 
proceeds smoothly eiuiiigh,. Bill/ lie add's he's wiial 

strikes a Western mind as the vnineraide of Saiikaias 
Vedanta-pliiloKophy. Wt? should had inrhiu'il in say ihai 
even this Avidy.1, whieh causes the |ihfiiofiiriial world lo 
appear, must itself have sonii* cause and rmlily/* ’lliis 
Idvaitic, or non^dimlily, doctrine is pmriy imaginary, ami 
we have another writer saying: * lAi-ii apiirataiices or 
illusions are jdienomena which re«|iiire' lo be exfilaiited, 
and they cannot Ire explained on the hyptiiliesis of alisoluii* 
unity. They imply that tHmicles tlie alisoliiit* being ificre 
are mmds which am Ihi Imtinled by appeararn'es, aiitl 
which can be deluded into lielicving ihai i|iesr‘ apja'iininrcs 
are realities/^ 

The Upanishads, as ex|Kmm.ktd by Haiikitr»h*h;lrya, 
regarded Brahma as existing in two eoticJiiitiiis ■ mrgami^ 
unbound, and transcending all attributes; iiini Ifiyiirirr, 

bound, and pos^sscd of (lualiiit-g, samt-tinn-s ailU-d ihc; 
higher and the lower Brahman. The former is tlit* 
unassociated, pure, unchangeable Bralima (notner); the 
latter is Brahma (masc,), or Brahma assot:iated with 
Ignorance or Maya, as its ‘ causal iKaly,’ being the eause 
of all things, and who thus becomes an illusory c:rt a!or, 
fstvira, or lord, so called because he presides as a witness 
over individual souls, and rewards them acerrrdittg to their 

■ ;' . . *• * Eftmakriilhim,* p. ya, 

“ l^ofeswMT Flint’s‘Antl-Thdstic ThetirK'p. 4 t«r. 
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works. He is thus treated as a personal (iod, as the 
^ cause of the world ’; and being associated with the whole 
of that portion of Brahma {jtpadhi) which is united with 
ignorance, possesses {{ualities of goodness and intelligence, 
is the ‘controller’ or impeller of souls, the ‘illuminator’ 
and ‘ internal ruler,’ dwelling in the heart of each. But all 
this, while undoubtedly struggling to express a great truth, 
is most misleading, when we reineniher that this Imira^ 
after all, is only an illu.sory creator, concerned with the 
evolution of a dream-world, and that this highest manift^s- 
tation in the world of unreality is ‘ the collective aggregate 
of all animated things,’ just as a forest is a collection of 
trees, so that we have this aggregate presiding over itself! ‘ 
Such are tlie lal)yrinths that invite the human mitid when 
searching for a tlujory of the worhl apart from revelation, 
d'hc thought of a Divine Being whose nature is science 
becoming allied to an entity whose nature is nescience, 
finding no better means of self-knowledge than self-decc^i)- 
tion, is wildly prepo.sterous. 

Brahma, eternally associated with ignorance, strangely 
viewed as a creative jiower, or saktiy is enabkxl to project 
the appearance of the world, and to become specialised in 
the aggregate as Isvara, and distrihutively into a multitude 
of |)ersonal souls (/a(/V^x), us one and tlu! same sun is 
mirrored in countless sheet.s of water, which have no real 
existence, and, instead of recognising themselves as Brahma, 
blindly identify themselves with their bodily and mental 
organisms, and so become involved in all the consequences 
of rebirths. ‘ Ignorance, according to the Veddnta,’ says 
Ballantyne, ‘has two that by whicli it en%iehp€$ 

soul {^.Wimma\ giving rise tot fit* conceit of personality, or 
conscious individuality; and that by whicli it prajeds 
(vih/idpa) the |)!iantasmagoria of a world whicdi tlte indi- 
* Sw * fluidw pp. 5H, 50* 
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vidual regards as external In himself/ ® And sn long as a 
man imagines himself to Ik? soinraliiiig ciiirereiii Crcim 
Brahma^ lie is in «a stale of tiridvi^ m ; anil when he 
can say * Bmkma%mi' (I am llraliina)* then he 
mim and becomes tlie or knowing man. 

Swami Viveklnanda, cksifing Ici Im* on I lit! lines of 
modern science, reaches the docirine *»f' M;iya ilirfiiigli .|lie 
principle of tmtisation. Recognising, with llie isitrlier 
Veddntiits, Brahma to \m the material raiise of the 
universe, and forced to admit, lliiil *all the |»ilerilialilk»s 
of the effec*t arc presc’nt in the cause,* In; sees lliai i.lriitiiiia, 
the immutable Absolute, iiiusl share in those conililioris 
of diversity and change of which the universe is liill lltil, 
he asks, * How is it |,K>siible for the unidiangeable to 
change? . . * A changeable Ciod would Im: no CfCMl. To 
avoid this difficulty, which is generally known by the name 
of Pantheism, there is a very iKikl theory of Ilic VcdAiiia, 
and the theory is that this universe, iti wc know ii and 
think it, dm$ miexisi.^ ^ limt is to ay, in cirilc*r In iiipi'Mirt 
a false theory, our whole mental mmiiMmi li*ii lo Im 
sacrificed. There is no change in the AliMoluit!ii is our 
semes that are ‘painting up&n him * ilic itiiagiiiary worlds 
and obscuring the self-lutnincMisnefis of the Hiiiircitie. Ilie 
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but not otherwise. It is all really in sport; the universe 
is His play going on. ... He plays in every atom; He is 
playing when He is building up earths and suns and 
moons; He is playing with the human heart, with animals, 
witli plants.' ^ An enthusiastic Western admirer of this 
philosophy—Professor Deussen, of Kiel—also admits it: 

^ The whole world is illusion {maya) which Brahman, as a 
magician {mdydvin), draws out of himself, and by which, 
as magician, he is in no way affected; or by another turn 
of the picture Brahman becomes through Ignorance 
{mjidyd)^ as the magician by his magic, indistinctly seen. 
He is the cause of the world as the magician of his magic, 
and the cause of the withdrawal of the world into his own 
self, like as the earth draws into itself all living beings.' ‘■ 
Well may Dr, K. M, Banerjea .say of this sportive act of 
deception : * You say the world is a mdyd^ an illusion, and 
that God is the mdyd^ the Conjurer who thus deceives you. 
Is it not grossly revolting to our moral feelings to say that 
G-od has deliberately projected a false appearance with a 
view to beguile rational minds of His own creation ? ' ^ 

An eminent Sanskrit scholar, a (Christian Hindu, has 
thus summed up that part of the Vedantist creed which we 
have been considering, and which has been held for a 
thousand years, since the time of Sankarrlcharya: * Brahma, 
alone—a spirit; essentially existent, intelligence, and joy ; 
void of all qualities and of all acts; in whom there is no 
con,sciousness such as is denoted by “ I," “ thou,’^ and 
“it"; who apprehends no person or thing, nor is appre- 
liended of any; who is neither parviscient nor omniscient; 
neither parvipotent nor omnipotent; who has neither 
beginning nor end; immutable and indefectible—^is the 

* BmkmavMifh vol. i,, p. 251. 

® ^ Short Account of Vedinta I*hilosophy/ p. 13. 

^ * Dialogue!,’ p. 398. 
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And Swami Vivekananda declares : ‘ To the Impersonal 
we must go at last for the explanation of the personal, for 
the Impersonal is a much higher generalization than the 
personal. The Infinite can only be Impersonal, the 
personal is only limited. . . . We cannot prove the indi¬ 
vidual by any other means than by referring to the universal, 
by proving that this individual is a part of the universal. 

. . . To understand the personal we have to refer always 
to the Impersonal.’ ^ 

But this reasoning will scarcely commend itself to the 
Western mind, since it traverses the highest conclusions of 
the best philosophic thought. This has to be admitted by 
even Professor Max Muller, for he says ; * This Vedanta- 
philosophy seems to solve all difficulties but one; and that 
is to find a natural approach to it from the position which 
we occupy in looking at philosophical and religious 
problems.’ =* And no such ^ natural ’ approach is to be 
found. The Cause of all things is ‘ One without a Second ’; 
and ‘ in order to explain what cannot be doubted, namely, 
the constant changes in the world by which we are 
surrounded, AvidyH or Nescience is m//ed in to explain 
what cannot be denied—the variety of our sensations.’ ^ 
^ As I said before, the Vedanta-philosophy is a philosophy 
of negation ; it says, No, no, it says all that the Self is not, 
but what the Self is defies all words and all thoughts.’ 

The Impersonal, we are told, is ‘a much higher 
generalization ’ than the personal; but we are not told 
how the generalization is arrived at. It is not reached, as 
wc have seen, by any process of inductive reasoning, since 
the Infinite of the Vedainta is not measured in terms of the 
finite; and yet the ^ one ’ cannot, exist apart from the 
‘many.’ The impersonal can only be higher than the 

* BrahmmHldin, vol. iii., p. 152. ® ‘ Ramakrishna,’ p. 78. 

^ IbuL, p. 79. Ibid,, p. 88. 
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personal to minds that have committed themselves to this 
theory of the universe, because the personal is of necessity 
regarded as unreaL The Ego (the ahain)^ which makes 
the personality, belongs to the world of illusion. But no 
phenomena can be explained on the hypothesis of absolute 
unity; there must be thinking minds to which the 
appearances are real. We cannot pass from the transcen¬ 
dental to the phenomenal; concrete experiences cannot be 
evolved from the abstract, nor the individual from the 
universal; for the Unconditional or the Absolute, or 
whatever else we may call the ultimate Abstraction, are 
simply the results of mental processes, that admit of no 
relations, and do not represent any creative movement by 
which individual existences arise. There must always be 
insuperable initial perplexities and contradictions in con¬ 
nection with creation in a pantheistic or even purely 
monotheistic conception of Deity; and only the Christian 
idea of the Godhead with its active and ethical related 
states and distinctions can adequately solve the problem 
of Divine creative, not to speak of redemptive, acts. 

Personality is the very highest conception of the 
human mind; and that universal tendency of life towards 
personality which we see everywhere around us, together 
with that crowning achievement of life—^persons in relation 
to each other forming a society—cannot possibly be 
explained if there is at the heart of things an impersonal 
principle. That would surely give us an unintelligible 
world. And so European thought and religion, ever since 
the time of Socrates, have believed a Self-Conscious Intelli¬ 
gence and Will to be the Supreme Cause of all things, 
because it is drawn from what is highest in the human 
mind; whereas the Vedantic conception of Soul—the vital 
principle of Nature, a purely negative and featureless 
principle, and which forms its starting-point^—^is drawn, not 




THE STARTING POINT OF THOUGHT^ loi 

like Intelligence and Will, from what is highest in ourse!v'@s^:« 
but from that mere vitality common to all the works of 
Nature alike. For personality—the constituent elements 
of which are self-consciousness or reason, the power of 
self-determination or will, and desires that impel us into 
communion with other persons, or love, the whole of which 
forms a ‘living energy—is ‘the inevitable and necessary 
starting-point of all human thought.’ * 

‘ The sense of Ego ’— i.e., a conscious person revealed to 
himself in the ideas of which he is conscious—the noire 

of the Hindu and the Buddhist, is the primary reality of 
life, far more real than the existence of Brahma. We are 
more absolutely certain of the reality of ourselves than of 
anything else whatsoever. Indeed, we can only form an 
idea of existence from this, as a first principle of thought. 
The ideas of time and space, of matter and force, cause 
and effect, law and freedom, are only really known to us 
through the categories of our own personality. Brahma is 
regarded as Existent, Intelligence, Bliss; that is to say 
these attributes have been transferred to him in the first 
instance from the human mind, for we only know them in 
and through ourselves; and apart from ourselves they can 
only have an ideal or imaginary existence. In the process 
of transfer, we have made abstractions of particular asiiects 
of ourselves; and such abstractions must be ‘ /ess real than 
the totality from which they are taken, and cannot thus be 
made levers for displacing their own fulcrum.’Unless 
Brahma be as self-conscious as we are, he is a mere 
abstraction, and can have no real existence. 

And yet our very nature, as rational and spiritual beings, 
makes it impossible for us to rest in the finite, and leads 
us, as it has led men in all ages—and none more so than 

* See Illingworth’s ‘ I’ersoimlity, Human and Divine,’ pp. 40, 41. 

See Illingworth’s * Personality, Human and Divine,’ p. 43. 
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the mystic dwellers in India—to appeal from the instability 
and transiency of earth to an Infinite and Absolute Mind, 
a centre in which everything rests. We must not, indeed, 
fail to do justice to the best and spiritual side of this 
ancient philosophy, which, in its teaching of renunciation, 
is so at one with the Christian. If we claim reality for 
ourselves, we must remember that it consists, after all, in 
surrendering what is merely phenomenal, what relates itself 
only with the perishing, and in cultivating that side of our 
being which belongs to the Eternal. For, in Hegel’s 
words, ‘ Nature and time do not master us, who are spirits, 
but we them, which are but forms and pass.’ Nevertheless, 
it is true that the Infinite must have its counterpart in the 
region of our own personality, and can only be interpreted 
in terms of a person. Self-consciousness, the irresistible 
conviction of one’s own existence as a conscious person— 
the coglto ergo sum of Descartes, unrecognised in the 
ancient world—is the foundation of philosophy; and 
personality being the highest phenomenon known to expe¬ 
rience, and belonging to us as spiritual and not material 
beings, has, as such, to be related with whatever is above 
it. And since the finite implies an infinite, and a depen¬ 
dent effect an independent and undetermined Cause, the 
God above us and around us must be no unconscious 
being, but something infinitely more comprehensive than 
ourselves ; an infinite reality and fulness—that is to say, an 
Infinite Person. It is a necessity of thought that the 
Supreme Brahma must be the ‘ I AM ’—personality—a 
living energy—Reason, Will, and Love. 

One who has been called an English Kantian of the 
older school has said: ^ It is from the intense conscious¬ 
ness of our own real existence as persons that the concep¬ 
tion of reality takes its rise in our minds: it is through 
that consciousness alone that we can raise ourselves to the 
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faintest image of the supreme reality of God. What is 
reality, and what is appearance ? is the riddle which philo¬ 
sophy has put forth, from the birthday of human thought; 
and the only approach to an answer has been a voice from 
the depths of the personal consciousness: “ I think, therefore 
I am.” In the antithesis between the thinker and the object 
of his thought—between myself and that which is related to 
me—we find the type and the source of the universal con¬ 
trast between the one and the many, the permanent and 
the changeable, the real and the apparent. That which I 
see, that which I hear, that which I think, that which I 
feel, changes and passes away with each moment of my 
varied existence. 1, who see and hear and think, and feel, 
am the one continuous self, whose existence gives unity 
and connection to the whole. Personality comprises all 
that we know of that which exists; relation to personality 
comprises all that we know of that which seems to exist. 
And when from the little world of man’s consciousness and 
its objects we would lift up our eyes to the inexhaustible 
universe beyond, and ask to whom all this is related, 
the higlicst existence is still the highest personality; and 
the source of all being reveals Himself by His name 
I AM.’* 

Now, the es.sential difference between Vedantism and 
Christianity is this, that the first reads man through Nature^ 
while the second reads Nature through man. We have 
seen that in Hindu philosophy it is Ignorance, or Mfiy^, 
that makes the world, wiierea.s the deepest thinker of the 
West, Emmanuel Kant, says that ‘man makes, but he does 
not create Nature.’ Man makes Nature because he is 
made in the image of that Divine Intelligence which is 
‘ the causal exidanation of both man and Nature.’ Man is 
the interpreter of Nature, and if man were not, Nature 

* MiuLscrH Batupttjn LecturcK, lect. iii. 
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would not be. If man were to cease to l>e t:oiisc:ious and 
to have no ideas, Nature would cease to exist so far as he 
is concerned; and if there is no conscious life at the hcuirt 
and head of the universe, if Deity itself is unconscious 
the universe remains dead, and as good as notMJxisient. 
And so we find in Hinduism that the universe is a |>!ay - a 
sport of the Absolute—in which man is ensnared and 
enslaved. According to the Bible, the universe is a crea¬ 
tion for the service of mind. Mind—conscious niind—is 
everywhere. We live in a reasonable and scientific world. 
At the uttermost verge of space we find the firesence of 
mind, and the same mind. ‘The laws of light and heat 
and gravitation which obtain in London o!>tain in the 
Pleiades.^ The universe is intelligible to the mind of man 
because the same Divine Intelligence created lK>t!i man 
and it. * Nature is God's thought explicit; man is (k>d*H 
thought personified.' 

The ancients of India, interpreting man through Nature, 
attributed to him the qualities of matter, and the fateful 
forces that govern Nature govern him. His reason and 
his freedom, instead of being his noblest his 

greatest realities, are illusive shams. And ho witli f irahma, 
the Source of all; instead of being living and aedive, in 
the Christian sense, it is imi)ersonaI and imHsive, an 
unconscious Substance: Existence, but does not exist; 
Intelligence, but does not think and reason; Bliis, but 
cannot enjoy. But read Nature through man, and the 
qualities found in him will be found in it— intellectual and 
moral—and in Nature's God ; and we have a real universe, 
full of thought and moral activity, and at its head a living, 
personal, holy, and loving God. That which expliitns 
personal experience explains the univorsal Nature cannot 
be explained by the abstract, but only through the per* 

• sonal; and we must have a personal God before Nature 
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can be. No ‘ Neuter Abstract ^ can explain a rational 
universe; but behind it must be the rational mind. In the 
words of one who has recently expounded Christian philo¬ 
sophy to India’s sons; ‘ Face to face Man and Nature 
stand, and above both, uniting both, the Unity that har¬ 
monizes the two, is that Ever-Living Person, that Breathing 
Spirit, that Thinking Thought, that Conscious Will, that 
Eternal Life, which we call by many a name—He that 
lives, moves, breathes everywhere, Personal and Un¬ 
spent.’ * 

* Principal Fairhairn in Madras (Afat/ras A/ai 7 , February I, 1899). 
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Remedy for Idolatry* 

That a pantheistic conception of (kxl, stitdi as we have 
been considering, represents tlie prevailing religious 
thought of India from very early times, and is the 
oldest and most orthodox theology of the U|mnishfi<lH, 
was understood by the first great commentator, Sankara 
charya, the authority most generally deferred to in India, 
and who makes no concessions whatever to reidisrn or 
dualism. In the most recent works of note, too, such m 
Gough’s ‘Philosophy of the Upanishacls’ and Professor 
Deussen’s ‘ System of the Veddnta/ the view is miiiritairied 
that there existed in the beginning only one Vcddnta 
doctrine, banded down by an unbroken series of leaeliers, 
and agreeing in all essential |)ointi with thiit eoritainecl in 
Sankara’s BhSshya. 'This is the rigidly idealistic, morii?itic, 
or non-dualistic school of Vedintins, called in Sanskrit the 
Advatia, or ‘ no-second ^; but in the present day the more 
practical and accommodating tenets of Rimiiiuj.1cliiryii, 
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school, or non-duality with a difference—a qualified 
monism—are also claimed to belong to the Vedanta; and 
his Sri-bhashya is the oldest and most important commen¬ 
tary of the Vedanta Sutras next to Sankara’s, and claims to 
follow .the authority of an ancient reputed scholiast, 
Baudhayana. Even the out-and-out dualism of Madhva- 
charya, of the fourteenth century, claims to be in possession 
of some right understanding of the Vedanta, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that these three schools differ most radically on 
points which form the very essence of any philosophy or 
religion. Of their relative hold on the people of India, 
Dr. Deussen, in his ‘Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Vedanta,’ observes: ‘I'he Vedanta is now, as in ancient 
time, living in the mind and heart of every thoughtful 
Hindu. It is true that even here in the sanctuary of 
Vedantic metaphysics, the realistic tendencies, natural to 
man, have penetrated, producing the misinterpreting 
variations of Sankara’s Advaita, known under the names 
of Visishtadvaita, Dvaita, Shuddhadvaita, of Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Vallabha; but India till now has not been 
seduced l)y their voices; and of a hundred Vedantins (I 
have it from a well-informed man, who is himself a zealous 
adversary of Sankara, and follower of Ramanuja) fifteen 
perhaps adlicre to Ramanuja, five to Madhva, five to 
Vallabha, and seventy-five to Sankaracharya.’ 

The second school —the VisishtUdvaita—no doubt 
became a necessity for those who could not deny some 
reality to the phenomenal world and some individuality 
to their own souls, the soul and the material world both 
beitig regarded as real, and not merely phenomenal 
modifications of Brahman; that which was potential in 
Brahman—who possesses within himself good qualities 
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and the seeds of plurality—becoming real, objective, and 
independent in the universe and in souls, and coo- 
stituting, as it were, his body, in which capacity he is 
spoken of as Isvara, or a persotial I-ord ; thougli it held, 
in common with the Adtkiita^ the one totality of Being, 
and the ultimate union, though not identity, of ail with 
the Oned 

The Dvaita^ or strictly dualistic school, of MAdltv*!- 
charya, on the other hand, regards Ck>d as suf>reme and 
essentially different from the human soul and from the 
material world, both of which have a real and eternally 
distinct existence; and it is difficult to see Iiow this last has 
any right to the name of Vedanta. The non^recognition, 
however, of these three scholastic sect.s, and of tlieir several 
points of divergence, gives rise to much misunderstanding 
and confusion of thought in discussing with a Hindu, and 
it is important to know, in any general dealing witli the 
Vedanta, to which sect he belongs/ 

The second and third schools are for the ntosi |mrt con» 
fined to the South of India, where they had their birth, and 
they date from about the twelfth arwl fourteenth centuries 
of our era—a comparatively modern i)enod when tlrcre 
were outside influences existing, such as the ancient Syrian 
Church and the Roman Catholic community, which may 
possibly have affected Indian thought. In the North, 
and throughout the greater part of the country, the 
monistic school has hitherto held undisputed sway. In the 
great citadels of Hindfl philosophy and religion, as 

* See Thibaut’s ‘ Vedauta-SCitras,’ Sacred Booki tif ilm. Umi Scries, 
voL xxxiv,, introd., pp, 27-31. 

® A condse summary of these Vedfottc ichook is given by I')r. It. 
Or, BMndarkar in his report on the smxch for Striikrit MSS. in 
the Bombay Presidency during 1883-84, md a fulkr mmmil in 
Wilson's * Essap on the Religion of tte Hindus.’ 
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Benares, the Dvaita school would be regarded as an 
heterodox sect, though the Vaishnavites, in their popular 
worship, are equally strong in the North; and it is un¬ 
questionable that Advaita^ or pantheistic thought, pure 
and simple, has been the orthodox and prevailing creed 
of India, being, as Swami Vivekananda characterizes it, the 
Vedanta, ‘the fairest flower of philosophy and religion.’ 

Though there are scattered passages in the Upanishads 
that may yield a theistic meaning, there would seem to 
be but one noted treatise that is regarded as specially 
sectarian—the Svetasvatara-Upanishad—supposed by some 
to advocate the Sankhya, or dualistic, philosophy rather 
than the Vedanta. But it states distinctly that Nature 
is not an independent power, but a power forming the very 
self of the Deity; and Professor Max Muller maintains ^ 
that there is not one passage in it which, if rightly 
interpreted in connection with the whole text, could 
be quoted in support of a strictly dualistic theology. And 
in the present day the monistic and the dualistic schools of 
thought stand, side by side, opposed and irreconcilable in 
Hinduism. 

It has been stated by the eminent French Professor 
M. Burnouf, in his ‘ Science of Religions ’—a scholar who 
gave to Vedic and Buddhist literature, and to the Sanskrit 
studies of the last forty years, their first impulse—that the 
original tendency of the Aryan peoples is pantheistic, while 
monotheism proper is the constant doctrine of the leading 
Semitic races. These are the two beds in which flow the 
sacred streams of humanity. The Jews and the Arabs, the 
descendants of Abraham, observes M. Bumouf, represent 
the only races that ever conceived God as totally separate 
from the world, with a personal unity of His own ; and 


* ‘ The Upanishads,’ vol. ii., p. xxxvi. 
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Christian metaphysics sprang from the contact with, and 
the mingling of, the two great religious currents on which 
humanity is rafted—the Jewish and the Aryan. 

The Semitic and to a large extent the Old Testament 
conception of God is realistic, anthropomorphic, and 
monotheistic, and removes Him from the world and man. 
The Aryan conception of God is philosophical and 
pantheistic, and thinks of Him as immanent in the world 
and man, and one with them. And it is worthy of the con¬ 
sideration of all thoughtful students of history and religion 
that Christian philosophy, rightly understood—chiefly 
through its realization of the idea of Incarnation—presents 
a new and consistent system of religious thought and life, in 
the mingling of these two great religious streams of the 
world—the Jewish and the Aryan. 

In the pre-Christian religions we see the germs of those 
conceptions of God and of His relation to the world which 
find their unity and explanation in the Christian faith. 
Those conceptions were one-sided, limited, and frag¬ 
mentary ; and so what the monotheistic and the pantheistic 
faiths of the ancient world were feeling after they failed to 
rmch. Monotheistic systems are imperfect because they 
exclude the pantheistic element; pantheistic systems are 
imperf«:t because they exclude the monotheistic element. 
A reiipon that conceives^ of God as a great and powerful 
Ruler, exalted above the world, may be morally sublime 
in its transcendence; but it lacks the element of complete¬ 
ness if it does not combine everything that is Divine, and if 
it fails to find God immanent in the world, pervading it 
with ffis thought and life and love. That is the in- 
iXHBpIdi^es^ in parl^ of the Old Testament conception, 
and the defect of Islam, its great offshoot. So, 
a r^gicm dmt sees God in all things—the Reality 
WiiOiaiapi^FarM^—but has no place for the equally 
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essential idea of His transcendence almje the world, will 
of necessity disclose its weakness, in the loss of finite 
individuality and freedom, and in the consequent efface- 
ment of moral distinctions. 

The Christian faith at once comprehends and transcends 
these earlier religions, by embracing what is true in each, 
supplementing what is imperfect, and correcting what is 
false. In the Providence of God, which guides the evolu¬ 
tionary history of the world, it waited till both these con¬ 
ceptions had fully developed them.selves, and shown their 
separate inadequacy; and then, correcting and adding, it 
fulfilled them both in a perfect synthesis. 

It believes in one God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of the heavens and the earth, who rules men according to a 
moral law: there is the truth in monotheism. But it also 
teaches that this Infinite Being is ‘not far from each one of 
us; for in Him we live, and move, and have our being * 
(Acts xvii. 27, 28): there is the truth in pantheism. It 
teaches that ‘ God is Love; and he that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him' (i John iv. 16): 
there, again, is the truth in pantheism, but expressed, 
not metaphysically, but in the highest ethical and spiritual 
manner. 

The Christian, like tlK% Brfihman, sees God in all things. 
To Christian thought the world is full of Deity; it is 
His shrine. Nature is the visible garment of God, through 
which the Divine glory gleani.s. In God it exists. In 
every shining star, in the music of the waves, in the falling 
shower, in the crystallkation of every snowflake, in the 
glories of sunset, in the wing of the meanest insect, in 
the flushing petal of the lowliest flower; every object and 
aspect of Nature is the revelation of a Divine presence, 
and is instinct with a Divine 'meaning. Every storm 
sweeps with the energy of God; every sky is bathed in' 
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the splendour of (jod; and every human being lives in the 
life and love of Clod. As said by the late Dr. R, W. Dalc^ 
every one of (locrs wondrous works is ‘as truly the ex¬ 
pression of His thought as the painting on the lanvas is t!tc 
expression of the thought of the artist who painted it^ and as 
the musical and majestic verse is the expression of the 
poet who wrote it’ And, with the dee|H:st insight, 
Christian thought can discern a sou! of goodness and a 
Divine purpose beneath all the discord and strife, the 
sorrow and sin, of the world. I'he Christian sees Clod 
in all things—in Nature, and in the history of individuals 
and of nations; but he does not, as llie |mntheist, see 
Him in all things He sees a richer revelation of 

the Divine mind in organized life than in brute matter; 
a Diviner image in human thought and love than in 
animal appetite and passion; and he mm Him most fully 
manifested in the best and highest life the world has seen — 
in that of Christ 

The Christian holds more firmly the truth of tlie in* 
dwelling Clod—of the immanence of Deity—immanent 
in the world, and still more in the spirits He has made 
in His own image—a truth clearly understocid by the 
Greek Fathers of the Church, but sadly obscured iiy the 
I^tin; and Tennyson has beautifully expreised it in the 
lines: 

‘ Speak to Him then, for He hear^, md Spirit with ipirit mn 
meet; 

Closer is He than breathing, and nmrer than handa and 

But he does not identify Nature with God, nor the liunmn 
soul with God; he is ndther pantheist nor monotheist, 
but the Christian theist, who is also the highest philo* 
sopher, combining the truth of both. Christiftn theism 
does not contmdict anything in pantheism, but adds to 
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it. Pantheism ministers only to the feeling of reverence; 
theism, while equally exciting this feeling, ministers also 
directly to the complete moral nature. As Dr. A. C. 
Fraser maintains in his * Philosophy of Theism,’ it is the 
deepest and truest interpretation of the actualities of the 
universe, and, besides being a philosophy, has a practical 
bearing on human thought and life. 

God is exalted far above all finite comprehension, and 
yet Fie is here and now; and the spirit of man, in 
reverent search, may find within the veil of sense ‘the 
vision of Him who reigns.’ But Nature’s outraying 
splendour is not the glory of impersonal life but of a 
great Intelligence and an eternal Will, In one of his 
poems, * The Human Cry,’ ICngland’s great poet has given 
wonderful expression to what God is, in the truest and 
most comprehensive concept of man : 

‘ Infinite Ideality ! 

Immeasurable Reality ! 

Infinite Personality I ’ 

And in ‘In Memoriam,’ when he cherishes the idea of 
reunion in another life with the friend he had lost, care¬ 
fully guarding his thought from ddvaiiic monism, and 
distinctly confessing dualism, he declares: 

‘ Kternal form shall still divide 
The Eternal Soul from all iMisitle, 

And I shall know him when we mect.^ 

There is one other* ast>ect of our subject, akin to the one 
we have just considered, and it is this: The thought of 
the Vedtlnta being, as we have seen, transcendental and 
spiritualistic, is as such radically opposed to materialism ; 
and herein lies its i>eculiar strength. It contrasts pheno¬ 
mena with mummal realities. But, true as this conception 
is, Materialism is a school of thought equally with 

9 
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Transcendentalism, and cannot he ignored. I'he rnaierial 
is the alter e,e[o of the spiritual, and any scheme tliat forgets 
this is doomed. ICvery terror has its iisc^s, and v.vvm 
Materialism has done good service as a cc>rri*cliv<r of 
extrenu; Idealism. lOach school emphasizes a trutli of 
the utmost importance ; and here, again, a system that 
would include the truth and exclude the error of each 
wotild l)e of necessity a higher and more comprehensive 
system than either. A (!hristian philosophy alone supftlies 
the possibility of such a .system. 

Materialism fails because it magnifies tlu! physical at the 
expense of the psychical; Transcendentalism fails heeause 
it magnifies the soul at the expense of the l>ocly, and all 
that is akin to it in material form. Any attempt to found 
an ultimate explanation of the universe on the one exclm 
sively or on the other exclusively i.s doomed tr? failure*. 
Man is not pure s{)irit. A philosophy that is contmip- 
tuous of the sensory and of the wliok* field of activity of the 
sensory can ru*ver he univttrsally ataa^pted. 'Hh* abstract 
separation of sjiiritual and material, with the (a»nsia|ueiU 
contempt of the material, was the rock on which (Ireek 
philosophy split. 

Now, Christianity, projierly understood, reconciles these 
opposing truths, by treating M/i soul and body as ctjimlly 
real and equally essential to the whole and |ierfect man, the 
spirit being the life-giving principle, and the body the form 
in which it finds expression. As Cioethe said, * Matter can 
never exist or act apart from spirit, neither can spirit ajiari 
from matter.^ Abundant honour m |>aid in the New 
Testament to the body, and to all with which the laKly is 
akin. It speaks of Christ being * magnified in our body ^ 
(Phil. i. 20); of our bodies being ‘memlatrs of Christ* 
(1 Cor. vi. t$); of ‘sinningagainst one^ own body/ beemuse 
. the body is the ‘temple of the Holy Spirit* (r Cor. vL 
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i8, 19) ; of ‘ glorifying God in our bodies’ (i Cor. vi. 20); 
and of ‘ presenting our bodies a living sacrifice to God ’ 
(Rom. xii. x); and the blessedness of life beyond the grave 
does not consist in emancipation fro 7 n the body, but in the 
redemption of the body—in the possession of a glorified 
body (Rom. viii. 23), 

The Christian revelation is the Divine solution of the 
problem of the relationship between spirit and matter. 
Regard matter as essentially evil, as Eastern systems in¬ 
variably do, and the material body as only a drag upon the 
spiritual faculties, which it deadens and deceives—the 
enemy of man’s true life—then it becomes man’s highest 
wisdom and duty, as taught in the Upanishads, to free him¬ 
self from its trammels and to disregard its necessities, l^ut 
regard the body as the Divine form under which the spirit 
appears, then all honour and care and training should be 
bestowed upon it. And the Christian Incarnation is the 
theoretical justification of this teaching. It responds to 
the requirements of the tvhok man, and witnesses to the 
sacredness of soul and body. God can show Himself as 
man because He is thus expressing Himself in His own 
inuiFie^ and, therefore, not only are God and man akin to 
one another, but the body as well as the spirit is akin to 
the Divine. 

And, further, the Incarnation explains why the Supreme 
Spirit expresses itself in a material and not an illusory 
universe. It is part of the Divine order, this manifestation 
of Himself to the human spirits which He has brought into 
existence. I'he Supreme Life does not consist in move¬ 
ments of pure thought—the prevailing idea of the VedSnta 
—but in an activity that finds expression in a physical 
agency ; and one of the most profound and beautiful teach¬ 
ings of the New Testament is that there is ‘one divine 
event to which the whole creation moves ’; that the time is 
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coming when all Nature will be enipowiTed ack!(|iiately to 
render the spiritual meaning which at present it is only al>lc 
to convey by scattered hints and in broken fragments.* 
Man and the universe as such are real, and not illusory; 
and if the ancient sages of the U|)anishads had imderstood 
the mystery of the Christian Incarnation, they might have 
escaped their philosophic fallacies. 

Thus the immortality that Christians are led to look 
forward to is not that of the soul sim|)ly, but of the whole 
man—soul and spiritual body alike ; for Christ has taken a 
glorified humanity to heaven. Intellect perfected, affections 
perfected, will perfected, and all gloriously embodied, can 
we conceive a higher future state of existence than that ? 
The idea of a total loss of tliem can only proceed, as we 
shall see hereafter, from a mistaken view of life. 

The 'solution of the ‘eternal problenC of mind and 
matter is thus given in the Christian revelation, which 
shows us that both enter into the essential nature of the 
universe. If God, who is Spirit, revealed IlimHelf, not 
only through a human mind, but also through a human 
form, then both have received the Divine impress. And 
since God has chosen to establish a physical medium of 
communication between spirit and spirit, it must Ix^ as 
indestructible as the spiritual life itself; and we can set no 
limit to what either may become. In both are Divine 
possibilities. Science is teaching with increasing clearnesi 
that there is an indissoluble union between the psychical 
and the physical—that body and soul form a unity; and 
that is the true monism. And the Christian revelation tells 
us that both form part of the essential constitution of the 
universe, and that the reason of this union lies in the 
Divine nature as- disclo-sed to us in the Incarnation. 

* See an article on this m^€Cl in the Cmlimpmm Rmim& for Julv. 
1896, by K. M. Cailkrd. 
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If, now, we return to what we have seen to be the pre¬ 
vailing religious thought of India from the earliest times, we 
shall find that the defects of such a creed could not fail to 
be followed by some very marked results in the character 
and life and popular worship of the people. 

One practical result would be an ascetic morality^ and the 
Safinyasm^ or mendicant friar—the lineal descendant of the 
forest hermit of the Upanishads—the concentrating Yogi^ 
would be the highest type of man, whose one aim would be 
repression and destruction of the individuality, and union 
with Deity l)y abstraction from the world, where a transcen¬ 
dental insight becomes accompanied by outward uncon- 
sciousncss~an ‘ ecstatic vacuity of mind—a slate in which, 
if it were possible, every thought would cease. To this we 
.shall return hereafter. 

Again, it is difficult at first sight to see anything but a 
contradiction between this asceticism and a social life in 
which the grossest sensual excesses are perpetrated under the 
sanction of religion. But in a pantheistic system, where 
(lod is alike related to all, and where the loftiest virtue and 
the lowest appetites are alike consecrated by a Divine and 
universal presence, moral distinctions necessarily disappear, 
and natural passions carry with them their own sanctions. 
We cannot be held responsible for affections and actions 
that are only states and operations of the Divine nature; 
and so, according to Swami Vivekananda, ‘ our evil is of no 
more value than our good, and our good of no more value 
than our evil.^ * 

And, further, seeing that whatever is, according to 
pantheism, is, by the very fact that it is, right and Divine, 
Professor Caird is surely correct when he maintains ® that 
such a system accounts for all that is so reprehensible in 

* BrahmwvUdin^ January 19, 1897. 

^ * The Faiths of the Work!,’ lect. i. 
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whose root is pride and whose branches are selfishness. 
Instead of being, as we should at first sujipose, an er|uaIi/Jng 
faith, pantheism has ‘a tendency to consecrate existing 
facts, to harden accidental differcaices and iiK*(|tialitii!s into 
permanent and inviolable divisions.' Social distinctions of 
rank and occupation, which are common to all c’ountries, 
but whose defects are in tlu? West correetted liy religion a 
religion of (tcpiality and lirotherhood in the sight of (k>d 
have in India been consecrated by religion ; and tlie dark 
and hopeless lot of millions of low-caste men has been itself 
regarded as ‘an unchangeable ordinance of (#od/ 

What binds Hinduism to India in its caste system denies 
it to humanity. And yet what should be the logical efTecd 
of a monistic creed which holds that the individual Self and 
the Supreme are one ? Surely the greatest reverence shown 
to ail men, without distinction. If men are things, let 
them go the way of things ; but if they arc s|)irits, t<?mpk*s 
of the Bkernal, let us bow before one anotht^r let us try to 
serve one another. If men and women are 1 )ivinc, accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta, how can we treat any fellowarreature 
with contempt? To the Christian human nature, in its 
most degraded forms, is something wonderful and sacred, 
because in Christ it has been taken up into eternal union 
with the nature of God. How has it been in India? How 
can we harmonize this exalted truth of the identity of man 
and God with the treatment that the lower and oppressed 
classes have for ages received at the hands of the higlier ? 
Why does the high-caste Brahman avoid, as he would a 
leper, contact with a non-caste tmriah ? The Hindu philo¬ 
sopher's lofty ideal has never been his realization. Where 
there is only one Self of the universe, love, it is said, 
becomes a natural expression of such a philosophy; for 
how can any man hate his own Self?* I must love my 

* Brahm&pitSn^ vol, iiL, 190. 
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brother because I am my brother—because the Soul within 
all men is the same. But it is not as separate personalities 
that we are all one, for the idea of separateness is illusory 
and has to be destroyed. ^The so-called separate Souls 
are simply the Atma^i under phenomenal limitations, and 
therefore it is superfluous to postulate the existence of many 
souls.’ * So that the expression, the ‘ brotherhood of man ’ 
—a purely Christian conception arising out of the Divine 
h'atherhood—is altogether misleading on the lips of a 
Vedfintist, since it implies distinction of persons, and, if 
applied to man, is equally applicable to the whole animate 
and inanimate creation, because the one Soul underlies 
all. It is not brotherhood, but identity. One of the best 
signs of a new life in India to-day is the healthy desire to 
al)olish, among other crying evils, the great caste system ; 
and this can hardly be brought about by a revival of that 
philosophy which for centuries has sanctioned and nourished 
caste. True brotherhood, on the other hand, is an essential 
doctrine of Christianity, and is practically exemplifled in 
numberless measures to improve the lot of man, and, in 
a very marked manner, in the unity and fellowship of 
believers in the Chri.stian Church. 

Again, an impersonal Deity, such as we have in the 
pantheistic Vedanta, means an impersonal order of things 
in the universe, in which blind causation and natural law 
or mechanism rule over a necessitated man ; and we have 
the fundamental belief of Hinduism, which underlies all 
HindCi thought, and furnishes the raison d’itre of the 
systems of philosophy—the doctrine of Karma and trans- 
migration; and these will be fully considered at a later 
stage of our inquiry. 

The same reflection applies to the system of Buddhism^ 
which was the grand logical outcome of pantheism. Re- 
^ Brahmavitdin^ vol. iii., 190. 
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jecting the Brahmanical Deity, who hrougitt a nirse rather 
than a blessing into human existence, Budtlha t>olclIy 
rejected God altogether. ‘ Deny tiie ptrrsiaKihiy of GckI/ 
Principal Fairbairn has said, ‘and the best thing for the 
race is to deny God; the best thing for the person, escape 
from personal to those im|K!rsonal modes of !»eing wliich 
are the dreariest everlasting death.'* History has never 
exhibited a more signal instance of the failure of pantlieism, 
with its cold, abstract, impersonal force, to satisfy man’s 
deepest needs. Break away from the tliought cif ii Divine 
Being, who can do something to relieve the |min and inisi?ry 
of the world, and atheism is the test alternative, and the 
highest beatitude for man km of conscious Ixring. 

And, once more, it is difficult at first sight to see anytlnng 
but a contradiction between the doctrine that Ctod is the 
only one Reality and the monstrou.s mytluilogy the vast 
system oipofylMsm-^^which in India has grown u|) by the 
side of it. 

A belief in the unity of God, m the Bible understands it, 
does, indeed, utterly forbid anything approaching to a 
plurality of gods: ‘ no relic of jjolytheism and idolatry 
could possibly live in the Hebrew fiery furnace of mono¬ 
theism, any more than dry clmff could exist in lamlient 
tongues of fire/ And that is simply because the Divine 
unity in the Bible is ml a |mntheisttc unity. But the unity 
of pantheism is not hostile to polytheism ; on the contrary, 
it inevitably induces it, and is supplemented by it, and has 
in India gradually swells the thirty-three gods of the 
Vedas, to 530,000,000, quite in accordance with the name 
given to God—Brahma—that which ex|mndi through all 
space, and ‘grows' into everything. A Being who is 
thought of as the Substance underlying all finite things 
stands, as we have seen, in the mme relation to all, to the 
* ‘City ofOc^/p. 266, 
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meanest as well as to the highest, to the most repulsive and 
impure as well as to the noblest and the holiest. Pan¬ 
theistic thought can take no account of distinctions in the 
finite. And so while the philosophic sage might, by a 
process of abstraction, penetrate to the essence behind, and 
see the One in the many, the popular mind, incapable of 
such exercises, would take of necessity the opposite direc¬ 
tion, and instead of deifying nothing would deify all. Since 
all is equally related to God, He is manifested alike in the 
highest and most beautiful, and in the lowest and the vilest; 
and so even loathsome forms of organic life—the lowest 
fetich—become objects of religious reverence. This is, 
as wc have seen, the philosophy of polytheism and 
idolatry. 

If pantheism has sometimes been the creed of the philo¬ 
sopher, it has never been the faith of a nation; polytheism 
and image-worship have ever been the religion of the 
people. The abstractions of pantheism, which has no 
object of worship, and whose subject of contemplation is 
incomprehensible, devoid of all affections, and indifferent 
to all actions, whose Absolute Being has no personal attri¬ 
butes, can have no attractions for the common people, and 
nothing to elicit and sustain a real religious life. From 
Job to Herl)ert Spencer, who sees Power infinite and inex¬ 
haustible, but uncharacterixed by any element on which 
the human heart can repose, God has been the undiscovered 
One. So far from knowing the way to God, the philoso¬ 
phers have not been even sure of His name. The Un¬ 
knowable, Absolute, Brahma, ‘Stream of tendency,' are 
poor substitutes for the Living (iod and Father. ‘The 
Vedantic God,' says the Madras Hindi!, ‘ is a cold, dreary, 
philosophic conception, which the Hindu masses have 
never cared for, which the vast majority of mankind can 
never be brought to reverence and which is quite incapable 
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of influencing them in the formation of c!iararlt*r arid life.' * 
What is the consequence? I^uilheism has to crave the 
help of polytheism^ and to allow tlic! mussvs to rcg.ird as 
real what it declares to hv illusory, and |H;r.HOiiify what it 
holds to he imper.sonal, in order that tlie instinrlivi* hidings 
of the heart—love, gratitudt*, and trust may h«* eKpn’ssed 
in worship. ^ Whoever, lieariug tliat iht* \'ed.1iitins Iwlievc! 
in Brahma without f{ualitie.H, infers that tliey nqeci \ istmu. 
Siva, and the re.st of the pantheon, and that tlic^y cliHccmn* 
tenancc idolatry and such things, and that ilicy caatiil the 
Punlnas and similar writings false, lahours under gross 
error.’* ‘It is the pensonal gods of Hindu fiolytheisrn, 
and not the imi)er.sonal |)rincip!c of lliiKlii |Hunhcism, that 
the Hindil people worship. No people v;m worshifi wluit 
they believe to be entirely im|>c.‘rsonal* * 

It is sometimes represented a.s an excellence of Vedfinlisnt 
that it thus incorporates these lower phases of religitm, and 
that the pantheistic idea tends to purify the mind, and 
helps it to rise from a lower to a liigher level— from the 
worship of the sagum Deity under his many forms to the 
knowledge of the nirpma Brahma. But it can only do 
this, as Professor Flint shows,^ at the cost of its own 
rationality, and by being consciously allied with falsehood, 
since the popular deities are, according to tlie Vechlnta, 
mere fictions of the popular mind. Panthtfism, instead of 
correcting Hinda polytheism, has had the effect of stimu¬ 
lating its extravagances; it has increased the number and 
absurdity of its superstitions. Pantheism and an imjiersonal 
Deity can never be superior to theism and faith in a per- 
sohal God, when it is thus found to stand at the himi of 
a history of irretrievable idolatry. And vast systeriii of 


* BrakmmBdm, vol. ii., 141. t ‘ Rational Refntalkwi,* p. 195. 
3 * Aati-Thei$tio Theories/ p. 3S9. ^ IMd,^ p. 390. 
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mythology and superstition inevitably accompany pan¬ 
theistic thought. It was so in ancient Greece and Rome, 
and it has been so in India ; and it must be so in every 
land that is not Christian. Only where the Bible is 
known is idolatry, in one form or another, unknown; 
and when Christ is accepted by a people idolatry passes 
away. 

What is the explanation of this ? Idolatry, as opposed 
to pantheism, foolish and degraded as it is, lays supreme 
stress on a vital truth—a truth which the human heart will 
never surrender—the Personality of God. It witnesses to 
man’s natural craving to have before him some manifesta¬ 
tion of the Unseen—the Unknowable—to see, in fact, a 
humanized God. It seeks to realize to the senses what 
otherwise is only an idea. And nothing but a religion that 
offers a visible and Divine Object for adoring reverence—a 
true and worthy Image of the Divine—as does Christianity, 
that presents to us God realized in human history, can 
save, and has ever saved, a people from idolatry. It is at 
best in Hindidsm a necessary evil; hence the system with 
which it is allied must be regarded as unsound. In Chris¬ 
tianity, it is not only condemned as an evil, but is found 
to be altogether unnecessary, its place being taken by 
the perfect, elevating, alHovely, and Divine Image— 
Christ. 

In Christianity it is the Incarnation, as we have seen, 
that is the centre of its thought and action, and this affords 
the same religious test to philosopher and peasant, to the 
high and to the low. There is a philosophy of the pro- 
foundest kind surrounding Christian doctrine, available for 
the mystic or the metaphysician ; but there is one Object of 
worship and devotion —in Christ—fox all; one uni¬ 
versal Book, the Bible, understood by all; and but one 
way of salvation, revealed in that Book, alike for all— 
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perfect trust in, and absolute surrender to, Christ, as the 
Revelation of Deity and the atonement for human sin, in 
whom and by whom we arc brought into union aiul bar 
mony with the Divine. It is this that gives to Cdiristianity 
its simplicity, its adaptability, its universality. 



CHAPTER IX 

THIC BHAGAVAD-GITA 

I he Bhagavad-gUa—Its Eclectic, Conciliatory, though Sectarian, 
Character Its Place in the Mahabharata—Development of 
Krishna Cult—(,)ucstion of Christian InHuence considered—Chief 
Incident of the Poem—Its Main Doctrines, Compromises, and 
Inconsistencies’ Its Ireatmcnt of the Veda^—-Krishna as an Incar¬ 
nation-Transmigration and Methods of Salvation—Bhakti-yuga— 
Hindu and Christian—GIU no Safe Guide. 

I'HK insufficiency of a pantheistic creed, and the need of 
some Object of worship and devotion in which the heart may 
rest, are shown very clearly in the Bhagavad-gita, the most 
jKipular devotional book of the thoughtful classes of India. 
Its main teaching is that men’s devotion {fihakti) must be 
directed to a person—to Krishna, the Ishia De^}ata—z& a 
representative of the Supreme, with the additional quality 
of a Redeemer. It arose from a fusion of the transcen¬ 
dental and {jopular elements, both of which had existed all 
along in Hinduism. It seeks to combine the mystic pan¬ 
theism of the Vedanta with an attractive mythology, and 
hence its popularity. The doctrine of Krishna regarding 
his own nature is the pantheistic doctrine of the early 
U|)anishads, but diflfering materially in his embodiment ^ 
for in the Upanishads the Supreme Spirit is not represented 
as incarnate in a human person, nor made the object of 
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passionate devotion, but rather the subject of calm cxinteiie 
plation, in which the absence of all emotion is c!.ssential to 
the final deliverance of the perfected soul 

The * Divine Diy/ or * Lord’s Hong/ as it is called, is a 
poem of much grace and sweetness, with many noble sen^ 
timents l)eautifully expressed, besides being a w*ork of great 
metaphysical acumen. Schlegel has described it as Hhe 
finest philosophical {K>em in the world.’ Htill, it contains 
nothing new that can be formulated into a com|)lcte and 
consistent system of its own. It is rather allciunprehen 
sive, and therefore of neces-sity contradictory. It is |>an 
theistic in that it represents Krishna as the one real 
Existence, and theistic in representing him as a personal 
Being, the Creator and Upholder of all that is. Further, 
by teaching that whatever is worshipped, Krishna is wor¬ 
shipped; that ‘They also who worship otlier gcais witii 
devotion and faith, they also worshi|) me,’ * it JusiifieH the 
existence of the Hindu pantheon and the gro.ssest forms of 
animism. It is, thus, an eclectic poem, the author being a 
master of compromise. 

Besides the concession already indicated, its aim was to 
harmonize the doctrines of the chief systems of plnlosoplty, 
the scientific principles of the Sankhya, the asceticism of 
the Yoga—though discouraging its extravagarKXJS-a the 
idealism of the Vedtnta. It also sought to conciliate the 
different religious sects by uniting them in the common 
worship of Krishna, though showing itself to he, at the 
same time, distinctly sectarian by exalting Vaishnavism, 
whose adherents regard it as one of their moiit Haicred text 
books. Its subjectmiatter shows that it was ctmiptised 
when Buddhism was on the wane, and when the hostile 
rivalry between Vaishnavites and Saivites, restrained m 
long as their common foe, Buddhism, was supreme, had 
* Gitft, ix. 23. 
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Siva altogether, declaring that he is the ‘ Rudra of the 
Rudras —the most terrible of the terrible—and by identify¬ 
ing Krishna with Vishnu as the Supreme Deity. Beyond 
the element of personal devotion {hhakti) to a manifested 
Deity, it contains no teaching that is not found in the 
Upanishads and the philosophical systems; so that our 
examination of the doctrines of the Vedanta generally is 
ecpially an examination of the teaching of the Bhagavad- 
gita. No very prolonged study of it, therefore, is required. 

It lies embedded as an important episode in the Bhishma 
Parva of the Mahabharata—the great epic of the liindus— 
a book of ‘ widely distant periods,’ some portions of it 
being said to have existed in the second or third century 
B.C., while its present redaction, which includes many inter¬ 
polations, was probably not completed until ‘some cen¬ 
turies after the commencement of our era.’ * The Gita 
itself, which is proved by its style and eclectic philosophy 
to be the most modern portion, is placed by Professor 
Wilson as low as 800 a. d. ; by Professor M. Monier 
Williams, in his ‘ Indian Epic Poetry,’ to a date long sub¬ 
sequent to the Christian era \ while Thomson, a modern 
editor and translator of the poem,* thinks it may have been 
written before 300 a.d. 

I'he Mahabhfirata is the earliest poem in which Krishna’s 
life is narrated, and the ‘ great war * of the descendants of 
Bliarata' -the Paridava and Kaurava cousins—which forms 
the nucleus of the epic, is generally agreed by scholars to 

* Sec Weber’s History of Indian Literature,’ p. 188, and Muir’s 
* Sanskrit Texts,’ iv. 169. 

* Charles Wilkin.n English translation, made at Benares in 1784, 
first made tlie Gitfi known to European scholars. 
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have taken place about 800 b.c. The composition of the 
epic, however, in which the events are recorded, having 
taken place some 400 or 500 years later—for Buddhism is 
spoken of as a powerful system—the narrative of Krishna’s 
life as contained in the Gita cannot be regarded as afford¬ 
ing any reliable historical evidence of the life itself. The 
author was no eye-witness to the events he relates. The 
several stages in the development of the Krishna cult, as 
traceable in the Mahabharata, are very marked ; but owing 
to the redactions, of which the poem possesses abundant 
internal evidence, it presents many inconsistencies and con¬ 
tradictions about the character of the hero. In the briefest 
and, therefore, probably the earliest series of stories, 
Krishna is represented simply as an heroic man, remark¬ 
able for superhuman strength. In every moral quality he 
is much inferior to Arjuna, the real hero of the story, the 
prince of the Pandavas, and who is married to Krishna’s 
sister. In the more elaborate narrative he appears as a 
demigod, and later on as an incarnation of Vishnu ; while 
in the Bhagavad-gita he is represented as the Supreme 
Being, the Soul of the world, the primeval Spirit whose 
material form is the universe. 

Thus, a great gulf separates the Krishna of the earlier 
froqa the Krishna of the later date, and, again, the more 
the^ophic Krishna of the Gita from the purely mytholo¬ 
gical Krishna of the Puranas. But it must be borne in mind 
that it is the same Krishna, who, in the Dronaparvaj advises 
the Pandavas to try to kill Drona by foul means, as it would 
be impossible to kill him by fair," and elsewhere urges 
Bhima, one of the Pandavas, to tell Drona a falsehood, that 
his son was dead, with the object that, being overcome by 
gnef, he would cea^ to who in various other places 
is declared to be a Divine incarnation 1 Well may Professor 

* Mahaltocata, ix. 3445 
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A. Holtzmann remark : ‘ What fatality impelled the Indians 
to elevate such a man into an incarnation of the Supreme 
Deity is an, as yet, unsolved enigma. There must have 
been powerful political as well as religious revolutions 
which brought about this result' * Further, the legends of 
Krishna's birth, the celebration of his birthday, in the 
honour of which his mother Devaki participates, his boyish 
freaks and amours, and his life as a herdsman, as described 
in the Vaishnava Puranas, chiefly the Bhagavata, ascribed 
by Colebrooke to the twelfth century,^ are the furthest 
removed from the original representations of the epic. 

All this has led some eminent Sanskrit scholars to the 
belief that the Krishna cult is indebted to Christian legends, 
which found their way to India, and were there modified to 
suit Indian modes of thought, since the gulf between the 
earlier and later stages cannot well be bridged except by 
the supposition of some external influence. This opinion 
has been strengthened by certain resemblances in the 
Bhagavad-gitl to some of the ideas and expressions of 
the New Testament, and especially by the appearance and 
strong enforcement of the novel doctrine of bhakti^ as dis¬ 
tinguished from the jnand-kdnda of the Upanishads, and 
the older shraddhd of the Rig-veda. Some of the more 
striking texts of the Indian poem that readily recall parallel 
ones of the Bible are the following: ‘ They who devoutly 
worship me are in me, and I in them' (ix. 29). ‘ Repose 

thy mind upon me, fix thine understanding on me: then 
doubtless thou shalt abide in me on high hereafter' (xii. 8). 
‘ Renouncing all dharmas, come unto me alone for shelter; 
sorrow not, I will liberate thee from all sins' (xviii. 66). 

* ‘ Arjuna, Ein Beitrag (Jur Reconstruction <leH Mahubhiirata,' von 
Adolf Iloltonann. (Strassburg, Karl J, TrUbner ; London, Triibner 
and Co,, 1879, 

* * Miscellaneous Essays,' i. 94, 
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Dr. Lorinser, in 1869, in his appendix to his Ch*rman trans¬ 
lation of the Gita, expressed the opinion ihai Ghriiitiaii 
ideas had been borrowed by the Ilnlhmans, and tliai tlie 
poem was indebted to the Bible. Professor Weber, while 
regarding Dr. LorinsePs attempt to establish such a mn- 
nection as ‘overdone,^ has yet .stated that ‘ the reciprocal 
action and mutual influence of Gnostic and Indian concep¬ 
tions in the first centuries of the Christian era arc evident, 
however difficult it may be at present to say what in each is 
peculiar to it or borrowed from titc other. ^ * On the other 
hand, this position has been stoutly disputed by Dr. La.ssen 
and Professor Windisch, of Heidelberg, as well as by Mr. 
Justice K. T. Telang, of Bombay, in a lengthy introductory 
essay prefixed to his English metrical translation of the C hta, 
published in 1875, and where the (juestion of the originality 
or otherwise of the poem is fully and fairly treated. Dr. J. 
Muir, who ably discusses the whole subject in his * .Metrical 
Translation from Sanskrit Wrltens,^"* considers Dr. LorinsePs 
contention as ^ not proven,' or ‘ ndAm’ /udi/t '; and 
Professor M. Monior Williams would seem to he of the same 
opinion. However the case may be, there can be no 
doubt that the Gitfl is a thoroughly Oriental book, cast in 
an Indian mould, and Indian throughout—that there is 
nothing essentially common between it and the New' Testa¬ 
ment, but, on the contrary, that the ideas of the former are 
quite foreign to those of the latter, wliile no such conception 
as Krishna suffering for the sins of mankind is anywhere to 
be found. Further, that though the resemblance between 
certain passages may be striking, it is, after all, superficial; 
and a little reflection will show that the one has marked 
traits which the other has not, while a different translation 
of certain words, of which Sanskrit is peculiarly susceptible, 
will often give an entirely different meaning. 

‘ Indian Antiquary,’ iv. 79. » See Introcluctien. 
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Returning now to the body of the work, we must 
glance at the supreme incident that gave rise to Sri 
Krishna’s deliverances. The leaders of the two great 
families, who had long been at feud, are about to engage in 
a decisive battle. The Supreme Being, who had become 
incarnate in the family of the Pandavas, in the person of 
Krishna, acts as Arjuna’s charioteer, and drives him to the 
battlefield. The compassionate heart of Arjuna melts at the 
sight before him. 

* I'eachers, fathers, sons, as well as grandfathers, mothers’ 
brothers, fathers-in-law, grandsons, brothers-in-law, and 
other relatives. 'Phese I do not wish to kill, though (myself) 
slain, even for the sake of the kingship of the three worlds ; 
how then for earth ! ... It is not proper to kill the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, our relatives, for how, killing our kinsmen, 
may we be happy, O Madhava ? ’ * 

And then, for the rest of the poem, the battle is sus¬ 
pended, and in that unlikely situation the two hold 
prolonged converse on the most recondite doctrines of 
philosophy and religion. The generous sentiments of 
Arjuna are repudiated by Krishna in verses that are in a 
way sublime and beautiful, and that, from a pantheistic 
view of the world, point out the folly of all dread of 
death, and the duty of energy and resignation, but 
which, judged by the moral sense of mankind, are 
more than sufficient to deprive the Gita of any claim to 
be regarded as a Givine revelation. 

‘ Know THAT to bu hulcKtructible by whom all this is pervaded. 
Kor can any work the destruction of that itnperishable One. These 
IkkUcs of the embodied One, which 1$ eternal, indestructible, and 
boundless, are known as finite. Therefore fight, O Bhirata. lie who 
regardeth the dweller in the body as a slayer, and he who thinketh 
it is slain, both of them are ignorant. It slayeth not, nor is it slain. 

* Gita, i. 34 » 35 , 37 - 
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It is not born, nor doth it die : nor having been, ccaselh if any more* tis 
be: unborn, perpetual, eternal and ancient, it is not slain when 
the l)ody is slaughtered. . . . Further, hmking UfMjn thine own 
dharma, thou shoulde.st not tremble ; for there is nothing more welcatim: 
to a Kshatriya than righteous war. . . . But If thou wilt not carry on 
this righteous warfare, then, casting away thine own tlhartmi and thine 
honour, thou wilt incur sin. . . . Slain, thou wilt (»btain Svarga 
(heaven); victorious, thou wilt enj<»y the earth ; therefore stand u|}, 
O son of Kunti, resolute to fight. ’ * 

It will be observed that Krishna’s arguments arc not 
based on the justice of the war, but on fmnscemknfai 
doctrines regarding the impassive and immortal constitution 
of the soul—teaching which would be etjually ajipliaiblc 
to the most unrighteous warfare, and, indeed, to murder 
generally; and teaching which, in recent years, has gone 
dangerously near to inciting and justifying seditious acts in 
India. Then Krishna urges the slaughter on another 
ground. It is the duty of a soldier of the Ksliatriya or 
warrior caste to fight. The institution of caste is mrytaheri 
upheld in the Git«1, and the necessity of performing its 
duties is one of the chief aims of the author. * 'I'he four 
castes emanated from Me, by the different distribution of 
energies and actions ; know Me to be the author of them, 
though the actionless and inexhaustible.’® 'fhe Creator 
of all is thus the ‘ Author ’ of a system that has done more 
to alienate one class from another and to stifle the feelings 
of human brotherhood than any other, and which is now 
acknowledged by Hindfls themselves to be the root of llie 
worst evils of the land. 

Buddhism, while it had encouraged atheism and denied 
the existence of the soul, had brought deliverance to the 
priest-ridden and caste-ridden communities of India. In 
relaxing the duties of caste, it had done much to destroy 
the profession of the Kshatriyas, and had further disin- 
* G!t&, ii. 17-20, 31, 33, 37. * JMiL, iv. ij. 
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tegrated society by allowing all persons who desired it 
to become ascetics. The author of the Gita, himself a 
Brahman, rallied the warriors to their calling by teaching 
that caste was a Divine institution, and that the fulfilment 
of its duties would provide an ‘ open door to heaven ’; and 
this counterblast to the Buddhist heresy not only fixes 
the comparatively modern date of the poem—the persecution 
of Buddhism being in active operation during the fifth and 
sixth centuries of our era—but helps us to see something 
of the political motive that led the author to make use 
of the supernatural medium of the Mahabharata for the 
exposition of his philosophy. But if caste be a Divine and 
stereotyped institution, there is no limit to its obligations, 
and descendants of hereditary robbers and murderers, such 
as the Indian d'hugs, would be justified in following the 
profession of their fathers. luirther, if fighting and slaying 
are lawful because they are caste duties, there is an end to 
all moral constraint Bishop Caldwell has well said: 
‘ Krishna’s teaching on these heads elevates the con¬ 
ventional duties of the institutions of a dark age above the 
essential distinction between right and wrong; and we may 
freely assert that Arjuna’s human —it may well be styled 
— compassion and generosity is far preferable to the 
strongdiearted jihilosophy which Krishna professes to be 
Divine. It is poison administered in honey.’* And it 
may be safely said that nothing but party and political bias 
could ever suggest such teaching. 

The Gita doctrine of God would seem to be that of the 
older Uimnisliads rather than the strictly Advaita doctrine 
of the Vedanta. He is the Soul of the world, its material 
as well as its efficient Cause, the universe being an evolution 
of Himself; and at the end of a Kalpa^ or age, dissolving 
into His alheontaining self. ‘Know That (the neuter 
* * Krisliua and the Bhagavatl-gM,* Madms (C. L. S.). 
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Abstract) to be indestructible by whom all this is pervaded/ 
‘I am the going forth of the whole universe, and likewise 
its dissolving/ ‘All this is woven in me as multitudes of 
jewels on a string/ ‘ Know me as the eternal seed of all 
beings/^ According to this pantheistic tearhing, as we 
have seen, the basest forms of creation are Divine, and thc^ 
most immoral actions, not only permitted, l)ut perj^etrated 
by Deity itself. Unlike the Upanishads, however, the 
Divine Being has a dual nature, revetiling himself to Arjuna 
in his supreme form, and, again, in an extravagant passage, 
the pupil beholding him in a lower nature, answering to 
the Prakriti of Kapila, and as possessed, moreover, of count*' 
less faces, mouths, and eyes, and arms, all blazing like a 
thousand suns,® thereby resembling the Punlnic description 
of the Deity as a great mundane animal. But this aikmpkd 
Mending of fianllieism and polytheism lands tlie atilhor in 
fatal contradiction. ‘Those without !)uddhi (intellect) 
think of me, the unmanifest, as having manifcjstation ; they 
know not my supreme nature, impcrislialde, most extx'llent/ * 
And yet tlic unmanifest<jd becomes manifest in the most 
striking manner. 

I'he same inconsistency appears in the attempt to har¬ 
monize the different schools of philosophy^ especially the 
SSnkhya and the Vediinta. The metaiihysics of the 
Slnkhya as regards Purusha and Prakriti are adopted 
‘Know that Prakriti (matter in its widest sense) and 
Purusha (soul) are both without beginning ; and know thou 
also that modifications and qualities are all Prakriti horn/^ 
That is to say, the different qualities of men, higher or 
lower, refined or base, are the result of i\m three gnmu— 
goodness (sattm\ passion (rajas), and darkness (tamas) 
the ingredients or constituent elements of which ITakriti or 

* Gits, vii. 6, 7, 10. 

» IHd. viL 24. 



* Mid. eI. Ill, 17. 
^ Mid. liii. 19. 






iiic, ciir, euiCT, eic. -jinis me mrenor. Know my otner 
Prakriti, the higher, the life-element, by which the universe 
is upheld.’ ® And in order to further reconcile the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta, the doctrine of a Supreme Being presiding 
over Prakriti and Purusha is added, which is a fundamental 
alteration. ‘Spectator and permitter, supporter, enjoyer, 
the great Isvara, thus is styled the supreme Self—in this 
body the supreme Purusha.’ 3 Moreover, by declaring that 
ail (]uaUtles^ whether ^e;ood or had, proceed from Krishna, the 
distinctions of virtue and vice are again obscured, and 
moral responsibility paralyzed. ‘ Tho natures that are 
Sfittvic, Rajasic, "Ffimasic, these know as from me; not 
I in them, but they in me.’ ^ 

Further, the all-comprehcnsivc Gltil teaches the purely 
Vedt^ntic doctrine of Mdyd, which has been already con¬ 
sidered. ‘Though unborn, the imperishable Self, and also 
the Lord of all beings, ruling over Nature, which is mine 
own, yet I am born through my own Maya.’ ‘ This Divine 
Mftya of mine, Guna-made, is hard to pierce; they who 
come to me, they cross over this Maya.’ ‘Nor am I of all 
discovered, enveloped in my Yoga-Maya. This deluded 
world knoweth me not, the unborn, the imperishable.’ 3 

One is inclined to ask if the Gita’s distinctive doctrine 
of avaidras, or incarnations, is also MSya, or illusion. If 
real, no more unsuitable character could have been chosen 
to represent the Supreme, and to become the great destroyer 
of sin and the deliverer of the world. Krishna is repre¬ 
sented as saying : ‘ As often as there is a decline of virtue 

* This .subject is further treated in the chapters on Karma and 

Transin ignition. 

'■* * * § Gita, vii. 4, 5. 3 xiii. 22. ^ Ibid.^ vii. 12. 

§ Ibid., iv. 6 ; vii, 14, 25. 
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or an increase of vice in the world, I create myself anew ; 
and thus I appear from age to age for the preservation of 
the just, the destruction of the wicked, and establishment 
of virtue/ * And, again, in words that seem to be almost 
an echo of the Gosjxil: ‘ Renouncing all dharmas, come 
unto me alone for shelter; sorrow not, I will liberate thee 
from all sins/^ There could not be a more complete 
contrast between these signs of a true incarnation and what 
we learn elsewhere to have been the wliole tone and course 
of Krishna’s life. The Hhagavata I’ur.lna is said to have 
been related by a sage to a king, who, after listening to tlie 
account of Krishna’s debaucheries, inejuired how it was that 
he who became incarnate for the * establishment of virtue ’ 
and the repression of vice could have Imm guilty of nnvh 
corrupt practices. The reply was: * Tin? transgression of 
virtue and the daring acts which are witncHHed in sujRjrtor 
beings must not be charged as faults to these glorious 
persons. . . . Let no other than a superior bang c!Vi,‘r even 
in thought practise the same /3 In spite of tliis excellent 
advice, there cannot be a doubt that |>eople liavc followed 
Krishna’s steps, and that the same character whicli in the 
(jita is set forth as the Divine one, has fouled the imagina¬ 
tion and stained the purity of many minds and households. 
It has been aptly said that ‘ the Krishna of the Ilhagavatl- 
gita was bound to appear for tlte destruction of such 
characters as the Krishna of the Bhigavata/ But, at the 
best, nowhere is the amazing superiority of Christianity 
over Hinduism more manifest than in the character of 
their respective incarnations, the fair Figure of the Go8|>els 
being not only historically real, but the perfection of reason 
and the summit of all religious truth, and rising in moral 
purity and self-devotion, not simply above the level of 

* Gim, iv. 7 , 8 . 9 md., Knll 66 . 

® ‘ Bhtgavata Purina/ X. xxxiii. 27-40. 














conception of (rod Himself than we have in the face and 
character of Jesus Christ. 

The fundamental defect of the Gita, therefore, from the 
Christian standpoint is that it nowhere exhibits any sense 
of the real evil of sin as a violation of moral government, 
and makes no provision whereby sin may be justly forgiven, 
and its thraldom and guilt removed. No Divine grace and 
truth are revealed which have any power to renew and 
sanctify the soul. 

Though accounted orthodox, its attitude towards the 
previous Vedic revelation and its doctrine of sacrifice, with 
which it might be supposed to claim some continuity, is 
surprising ; for, though originally imparted by the breath 
Divine, it is set aside as quite inferior science. But one 
revelation cannot thus lightly degrade another. flowery 
doctrine, promising the reward of works performed in this 
embodied state, presenting numerous ceremonies, with a 
view to future gratification and glory, is prescribed by 
unlearned men, devoted to the injunctions of the Veda, 
assertors of its exclusive importance, lovers of enjoyment, 
and seekers after paradi.se. The restless minds of the men 
who, through this flowery doctrine, have become bereft of 
wisdom and are ardent in the pursuit of future gratification 
and glory are not applied to contemplation. The Vedas 
have for their objects the three qualities (or gunas ); but be 
thou, Arjuna, free from them. ... As great as is the use 
of a well which is surrounded on all sides by overflowing 
waters, so great (and no greater) is the use of the Veda 
to a Brahman endowed with true knowledge.' * 

The salvation the Gita teaches is not a salvation from 
sin, but from the bondage of repeated births—the complete 
* Tnuwliitioa in Muir'n Sanskrit Texts of ii. 42-46. 
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separation of spirit from matter. The grand dogma of the 
Gita, as it is of the Upanishads and of all the .schools of 
Hindu philosophy, ancient and more modern, is that of 
Karma and transmigration^ or the inevitable fruit of ailion in 
this life and in countics.s others. Governed as man is in all 
his actions by the three properties inh«*rent in his 

nature—such actions, good or had, give of necessity fresli 
birth to the soul; and desire and passion, which give rise 
to action, must be suppressed and destroyed before the 
soul can obtain final deliveranca*. With such fatalism 
underlying the whole system of things, it is difficult to see 
any place for a redeemer such as Krishna offers hirnsidf 
to be, or any room for intijrference with inexoralde law. 
Law and mercy find no consistent r<»conciliatinn ; reason 
points one way, and the heart another; pantheism can 
know no mediator. 

A few verses will be quoted des(*riptivc of this tloctrine 
of Karma and transmigration, whiith Professor Wilson stiy.s 
is ‘the main principle of all Hindil metaphy.sics, tlie 
foundation of all Hitidu philosophy ^; while thtj full con¬ 
sideration of the subject will occupy later chaptens. ‘ As a 
man casting off worn-out garments taketh new ones, so tlu* 
dweller in the body, casting off worn (nit bodies, entereth 
into others that are new.’ ‘ Many births have iieen left 
behind by me and by thee, 0 Arjuna. I know them all, 
but thou knowest not thine.’ ‘ Having attained to the 
worlds of the pure-going, and having dwelt there for 
eternal years, he who fell from Yoga is rel>orn in a pure 
and blessed house : or else he is born into a family of 
intelligent Yogis; but such a birth as that is hard to 
obtain in this world.’ ‘At the close of many births the 
man full of wisdom cometh unto me.’ ‘ They who strive 
for liberation from birth and death, refuged in me, they 
know Brahman, that whole,' Adhyltma, and all Karma/ 
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‘ The expansion that causes the birth of beings is named 
Karma.’ ‘ He whose buddhi (intellect) is everywhere 
unattached, the self subdued, dead to desires, he goeth 
to the supreme perfection of freedom from Karma by 
renunciation.’' 

Various methods are thus prescribed by which the soul 
may obtain salvation, and oneness with Krishna be 
attained. Energetic action is enjoined in one place, 
extreme quietism in another; elsewhere the method of 
knowledge or wisdom is advocated; and crowning all is 
the bhakti doctrine, or personal devotion and faith. While 
admitting, as a Brahman would, the supreme place held by 
knowledge in the Sfinkhya and Vedanta systems, and the 
place of mortification in the Yoga of Patanjali, the author 
yet frequently insists on the superiority of the Karma- 
Yoga, or salvation by works. It is evident that the 
reason for this was, as we have seen, to recall the 
Kshatriyas to their necessary duties—one of the chief 
objects of the poem; but, in order to harmonize it with 
the other doctrines, it is carefully guarded by further 
teaching, in which there is much truth beautifully ex¬ 
pressed, and quite in accordance with Christianity. 
Actions are to be disinterested, and not performed for 
the sake of reward, ‘Therefore, without attachment, 
constantly perform action which is duty; for, performing 
action without attachment, man verily reacheth the 
Supreme.’ ‘The harmonized man, having abandoned 
the fruit of action, attaineth to everlasting peace; the 
non-harmonized, impelled by desire, attached to fruit, 
are bound.’ ® And yet we read : ‘ Having abandoned all 
attachment to the fruit of action, always content, seeking 
refuge in none, although doing actions, he is not doing 

* Gita, ii. 22; iv. 5; vi. 41, 42 ; vii. 19, 29; viii. 3 ; xviii. 49. 

® iii. 19; iv. 12. 




anything’—where action in itself is depreciated, and re* 
nunciation of action would seem, after all, to he the 
higher way. And, again: ‘Far lower than Buddhi-Yoga 
is action.’ * * With these perplexing words thou only 

confusest my understanding,’ pleaded the pupil ; and so 
Krishna said : ‘In this world there is a twofold patii . . . 
that of Yoga by knowledge—of the Sankhyas; afid that 
of Yoga (union) by action—of the Yogis.’ And, after 
declaring, ‘ Even if thou art among all evil men tlie most 
evil-doing, yet shalt thou escat>e from all sin l>y tlie raft of 
wisdom,’ the palm goes in the end to the Yogi. ‘I'he 
Yogi is greater than the ascetics; he is thought to be 
greater than even the wise; the Yogi is greater than the 
men of action; therefore become thou a Yogi, C) Arjuna,’^ 
But we are not told how-Arjima was to pnu!tisc Yoga on 
the battlefield, and slay his kinsmen at the same time, m 
difficult is it to harmonize conflicting methods of pit:ty. 

The Yoga of Patanjali expressed the act of concentrating 
the mind in abstract meditation, and this was tii he effected 
by ‘ the suppression of the transformations or modifications 
of the thinking principle.’ It was the means by which the 
most extraordinary occult and magical powers were to be 
attained, through processes of extreme asceticism, whicli 
have reached their legitimate development in the inflictions 


and aberrations of the Bhairflgis and Sfiktas of Bengal, in 
the Gita, however, the Yoga philosophy is stripjied of its 
distinctive features for the sake of compromise and in order 
to secure the semblance of unity with other theories, and 
appears in a more refined and rational form, as a contemiila- 
tive quietism not unknown in the classical philoiophies of 
Europe, though not without a grotesciue phase of its own. 
‘ In a pure place, established on a fixed seat, neither very 
much raised nor very low, made of a cloth, a black antelo|)e 
* Gitt, iv. 20; ii. 49. * /did,^ iii. 2, 3. » MM *, iv. 36; vl. 46. 
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skin and kusha grass ; there, having made Manas (mind) 
one-pointed, with thought and the functions of the senses 
subdued, steady on his seat, he should practise Yoga for the 
purification of the self. Body, head, and neck balanced, 
immovably steady, looking fixedly at the point of the nose, 
with unwandering gaze, the self serene, fearless, firm in the 
vow of the Brahmachari, Manas controlled, thinking on 
me, harmonized, let him sit concentrated on me.' 

The defects as well as the elements of truth in the 
methods of ‘ knowledge' and * Yoga' will be further con¬ 
sidered as we proceed with our examination of the general 
doctrines of the Vedanta; and we pass to a brief notice 
of the Gita's special doctrine of bhakti^ or personal devotion 
and faith, where we find ourselves in the region of distinctly 
Christian sentiment and truth. ‘Among all Yogis, he 
who with the inner self abideth in me, who, full of faith, 
adoreth me, he is considered by me to be the most com¬ 
pletely harmonized.' ‘ To the gods go the worshippers of 
the gods, but my devotees come unto me.' ‘ They verily 
who worship me with devotion, they are in me, and I also 
in them.' ‘ Know thou certainly that my devotee is never 
destroyed.' ‘ Thinking on me, thou shalt conquer all 
obstacles by my grace.'® 

In these words, which certainly call to mind parallel 
expressions in the Gospels, we have indicated a high level 
of religious experience-trustful and ardent attachment to 
an object represented as Divine. And this sentiment has 
swayed the minds of India's millions in a way that no philo¬ 
sophy has ever done, clearly showing what the hearts of the 
people need. For the author of the Gita took a leaf out of 
the book of Buddha, who proclaimed a salvation free to all, 
and his enthusiasm for humanity was the secret of his 
success. The author of the Gita makes Krishna—though 

* Glt^, V) TT-14. ® Ibid.^ vi. 47 ; vii. 23 ; ix. 29, 31 ; xviii. 58. 
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the very opposite of Buddha in moral character -the centre 
of his system, and the rallying-point for rival sects, aiid, l)y 
laying stress on the natural traits of devotion and love, 
also proclaims a salvation within the reach of even Sudras 
and women—classes of small account in orthodox Brfih- 
manism. 

All this, as we have seen, is (|uite o|)poscd to strict 
Vedantic teaching, where the unmanifested knows no 
manifestation, and where our sole business is to realiise 
our identity with an impersonal and uncjiialified Brahma, 
not by devotion to any person, but solely by devotiott to 
knowledge. In such a system there can be no (Jod mdside 
ourselves^ and no such virtue as de|>cndencc on the grace 
of a personal Being, and it is diflicult to see how two such 
diametrically opposite habits of thought am l>oth reach the 
same end. It is true that Sankaracharya, with the consis™ 
tency of his system, disallows any sul)stituting of Makii for 
knowledge, only granting the mere method of devotion as a 
concession to lower mind.s, and as a preparatory stage to a 
higher level of piety; while it has to be further remembered 
that any personal or * lower Brahman,^ such as Isvara, is, in 
the Advaita school, only an illusion, to whom no wliole- 
hearted devotion can possibly be given. In the Visishtad* 
vaita, or qualified system of Ramanuja, however, where 
there is no such distinction between a higher and a lower 
Brahman, and where personal and gracious ciuaiities are 
predicated of the Supreme Deity, the idmkii doctrine holds 
a true place; but the one philosophy cannot tlie 
other. 

That the severely monistic doctrine fails to satisfy the 
heart is seen in the case of the most remwkable Indian 
ascetic and devotee of the last century, the late Rima- 
krishna of Bengal, albeit the Vedinta forms the background 
of all his devotional meditation, 'Fhese are some of his 
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words; ‘ God is the Absolute and Eternal Brahman, as 
well as the Father of the universe. The indivisible 
Brahman is like a vast shoreless ocean, without bounds 
and limits, in which I can only struggle and sink. But 
when I approach the always sportive (active) Deity (Hari), 
I get peace, like the sinking man who nears the shore.^ 
In the depths of the impersonal we are like to perish; the 
personal is the haven of peace. This Indian saint was an 
ardent bhakta ; and, indeed, the familiar language he some¬ 
times uses of the Deity borders on the irreverent, as he 
himself seems to admit, ‘ A true devotee who has drunk 
deep of Divine Love is like a veritable drunkard, and, as 
such, cannot always observe the rules of propriety.^ ‘ What 
is the strength of a devotee ? He is a child of God, and 
tears are his greatest strength.’ ‘ 

But here, again, there is no clear perception of what 
real religion is; the tears are to take the place of prayer. 

* Devotional practices are necessary only so long as tears of 
ecstasy do not flow at hearing the name of Hari. He needs 
no devotional practices whose heart is moved to tears at the 
mere mention of the name of Hari.’ ® 

If Divine love is such a lofty and inspiring quality, which 
will be freely admitted by the Christian, to whom ^ God' is 
love,’ and if, according to Swami Vivekananda, to the man 
who loves God, the bhakta, * to him God exists entirely as 
love,’ we may well ask: Must not this passionate love, of 
which the devotee is so conscious, and which, if love means 
anything, calls for some response from the Being who is 
loved, exist also in the Highest: and if not, does not the 
bhakti doctrine cast a reflection on the imperfect nature of 
the Supreme ? so much so that Krishna or Hari cannot be 

* Max Miiller’.<^ * RSmakrishna.’ ‘Sayings,’ 31, 104, 92. (Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. ; London, 1898.) 

“ ZS7> 
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regarded as correct manifestations of llie iinmanifested, and 
the worshippers themselves, hy iwssessing a virtue not 
possessed by their chief Deity, must be really greatt'r than 
he, Swilmi Vivekananda goes so far as to say that: * When 
this highest ideal of love is reached, |)hilosophy is thrown 
away'; * but if the bhakta has reached a stage Ireyond 
which there is no need to |>roceed further, what becomes 
of the final moksha to which all souls should a*s|iire, and to 
which the bhakti^yoga is only a way ? 

It is evident that Iroth Vivekilrmnda and his master, 
Ranmkrishna, regard the emotional path as a c^onvenient 
route for those who cannot undergo the strain of hard 
intellectual exercises ; for, jus the Cbti! siiys; * The difficulty 
of those whose minds are set on the unmariifested is 
greater; for the path of the unmanifested is hard for the 
embodied to reach/ ® And yet it is doubtful if the bhakti- 
yoga is so much easier than the jnAna yoga* It rer|uire8 a 
rare emotional equipment, and also the very difificult j>ower 
of controlling the passions; and as this power has to be 
5^^-created—for the disciple has to be * Imlanced in pleasure 
and pain, selbrcliant, to whom a lump of earth, a rock aitd 
gold are alike * 3 ,.,^since everything deix^nds ufx^n ourselves, 
many impassioned and phlegmatic souls have, after all, to 
fall back on the karma-yoga—the way of works. Moreover, 
it appears that philosophy m not to he * thrown away ^ so 
lightly, for the notion of the Supreme Brahman has still to 
be kept in mind; otherwise ‘ the worehippr gets entirely 
misled/ SwSmi Vivekananda tells us: ‘ If, as it may 
happen in some c^es, the highly |)hiloiophical ideal, the 
Supreme Brahman, is himself dragged down by PmMa 
worship to the level of the and the J¥aiika itself 

is taken to be the Atman of the worshipper or his Antar- 

» BrahmmMin^ voL L, p, ^53. 

* Gitl, xii. 5. » xiv. 24. 
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ylmin, the worshipper gets entirely misled, as no Pratlka 
can really be the Atman of the worshipper.’ ^ So it comes 
to this, that the worship and devotion are, after all, unreal, 
and that the object loved is not the same as the object 
known : and if some right understanding of the Supreme is 
still possible, where is the necessity for the lower illusory 
worship ? 

This confusion and contradiction arises from separating 
two things that must ever be united in true religion—know¬ 
ledge and love. They are two reciprocal powers of the 
religious life, standing in intimate connection, and ever 
acting and re-acting on each other. ‘ We love God because 
He first loved us’ (r John iv. 19) : that is a fact of know¬ 
ledge revealed to us in human history. We must have 
some knowledge of a person before we can love at all; 
and then further knowledge comes through devotion, and 
we must love, to know. And Christ, the revealer of God, 
is the revealer of Love; and the Object loved is the Object 
known. 

The bhakti-yoga, beautiful and true as a form of piety, 
is in Hinduism defective and unreliable; since, on the one 
hand, the devotee must keep in impossible touch with the 
impersonal—the highest Brahman—in which case the lower 
exercise is superfluous ; or, on the other hand, be attached 
to an incarnation, such as Krishna, when the doctrine of 
love is sure to be carried to excess, and the devotee is in 
danger of being worked up to a pitch of madness, until the 
whole thing assumes degrading forms, as in the corrupt 
literature of PurUnic Vaishnavism, from which the moral 
sense recoils. In bhakti worship evetything depends on a 
worthy object ; and, however elevated may be the doctrines 
preached, as they are in the Gita, the method itself only 
drags the devotee down to the lowest depths, if the central 
* Bmhmav&din^ vol. i., p. 192. 
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attraction is at fault. In what striking contrast stands out 
the spiritual relation of Christ to His Church—His holy 
Bride. ‘ Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself up for 
it^ (Eph. V. 25); and in that sublime act of self sacTifice is 
kindled all the pure and passionate devotion of His disciples. 
The bhakti of the Gita has at least its parallel in the hhakti 
of the Christian mystics of the Middle Ages, who, in fer¬ 
vent longing and complete self-surrender, seemed to take 
possession of Christ for their very own, and whose souls, in 
calm detachment from the world, held personal intercourse 
with the Divine Lover and Sanctifier of men. Here the 
Hindu doctrine of bhakti, which feels after tlie very highest 
truth, and yet, in common with so many other parts of tlie 
great system of HindClism, is so imperfectly comprehended, 
finds for the first time a worthy Object; while the hidden 
mystery of its incarnations and sacrifices and austerities is 
clearly revealed. The bhakti-yoga finds no legitimate place 
in the highest philosophy of India; hut in the way in which 
it has captivated the heart of the people it bears witness to 
a vital truth, and declares that there must be a soil some¬ 
where where it may safely grow, and a home wliere it may 
be fitly naturalized. That soil and home are found in the 
religion of Christ; and HindCls will yet learn to transfer 
their allegiance from Krishna to Christ, and to find in Him 
a new creative centre on which mystic, sannyilsin, and 
bhakta may fix their profoundest thought and lavish their 
most ardent devotion. 

The Bhagavad-gita, then, while possessing a gentle charm 
and real beauty of its own, and being more Christian in 
sentiment than any other Indian literature; which can 
inculcate such virtues as ‘fearlessness, purity of heart, 
steadfastness, self-restraint, harmlessness, truth, absence of 
wrath, renunciation, peacefulness, absence of calumny, 
compassion to living beings, uncovetousness, mildness, 
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modesty, absence of fickleness, boldness, forgiveness, for¬ 
titude, uprightness, amity, absence of pride,’as Divine 
and human properties—while being all this, and therefore 
affording devotional help to Eastern nunds, the poem con¬ 
tains nothing good that is not found in Christianity, and 
there realized in a perfect form, and centring in a sinless 
Personality and Pattern. Its claim to be a Divine revela¬ 
tion is destroyed at the outset by the immoral doctrine that 
justifies in a transcendental manner the taking of human 
life. ‘ Time am I,’ says Sri Krishna, ‘ laying desolate the 
world, made manifest on earth to slay mankind ! Not one 
of all tliese warriors ranged for strife escapeth death ; thou 
shalt alone survive. Therefore stand up 1 win for thyself 
renown. Conquer thy foes, enjoy the spacious realm. By 
me they are already overcome ; be thou the outward cause, 
left-handed one. Drona and Bhishma and Jayadratha, 
Kama, and all the other warriors here, are slain by me. 
Destroy them fearlessly, fight! thou shalt crush thy rivals 
in the field.’ * Such teaching, dangerous and inhuman, 
coupled with the stubborn fact that the Supreme Being is 
throughout the Krishna who figures elsewhere in Indian 
books as anything but Divine, deprive the Gita of any claim 
to constitute a safe and sufficient guide—moral, political, or 
religious—for the coming generations of India. 


* Gita, xvi. 1-3. 


2 IHd., xi. 32-34, 
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THP: VEDANTA AND DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 

Best Points oi the Upanishatls”—Other-worlciUnesH IHtrity t»f Mind • 
The Self in All—Abides in the Heart In toudt with (!hriHliiin 
Mysticism—Knowledge of the Divine^ and Immortality 1’hese 
Truths realized in the Bible—Examination of Medjima Knowledge 
of the Absolute—Its Destructive and Agnostic Character Revela¬ 
tion rejectcd—Thoughts instead of Things--Knowledge and Eaiih 
—Man’s Chief Nced—Christ’s Knowletlge of and Revelation of 
God—Through life to Knowletlge -Trustwtathiness of Christ. 


We have seen in our study of the Bhagavad-gitd that the 
chief requisite in the religious life of India, in the search 
for the Divine, is detachment from outward things, and 
purification of the senses and passions—the special e(}uip- 
ment of the ascetic. And there are many l>eautiful utter¬ 
ances scattered throughout the Upanishads, relating to the 
vanity and fleeting character of all earthly things, which 
is the prevailing sentiment of the ancient Indian mind, 
leading it on to the conception of the one Eternal Reality. 
'Those who imagine,' says the sage, 'that oblations and 
pious gifts are the highest object of man are fools ; they 
do not know what is good; but those who with subdued 
senses, with knowledge, and the practices of the duties of a 
mendicant in the forest follow austerity and faith, go freed 
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from sin, to the abode of the immortal Spirit.’ ^ ‘ I know 

that what is called a treasure is transient, for that Eternal 
is not obtained by things which are not eternal’ ‘ The 
hereafter never rises before the eyes of the careless child, 
deluded by the delusion of wealth.’ 3 ‘ When all the ties 

of the heart are severed here on earth, then the mortal 
becomes immortal’ 4 

This ‘ other-worldliness ’ — India’s truest and most 
beautiful trait, which should never be lost—is distinctly 
Christian; for we are told ‘ hot to lay up treasures upon 
the earth, but in heaven’ (Matt. vL 19, 20); to ‘love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world’ (i John 
ii. 15); to ‘look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen’ (2 Cor. iv. 18). Numerous, 
too, are the passages in the Upanishads that dwell on 
purity and tranquillity as essentials for seeing the Supreme. 

‘ A man who is free from desires and free from grief sees 
the majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator, s ‘ He 
who has not first turned away from his wickedness, who 
is not tranquil and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, 
he can never obtain the Self by knowledge.’ ^ ‘ When a 

man’s nature has become purified by the serene light of 
knowledge, then He sees him.’ 7 The many precepts of the 
Bible bearing upon the spiritual condition required for a 
vision of God may be summed up in the words of Christ: 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ’ 
(Matt V. 8) ; while the qualities of passion and darkness 
(rajas and tamas) that cling to the ‘elemental self’ of the 
Upanishads are very similar to those of the ‘ natural man ’ 
of the Apostle Paul (Gal v. 19-21). 

But these old books reach their highest level of spiritual 

* Mundaka Uimnishad, I. ii. lo, n. 

® Kalha.-Upan., ii. Ii. 3 ii. 6. ^ Ibid.^ vi. 15. 

s ibid,^ ii, 20, ^ Ibid,.^ ii. 24. 7 Mund.-Upan., III. I 8, 
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thought in the exjiression they give to the sense of the 
Infinite—the Self within all things. ‘ What is that, know¬ 
ing which, all is known ?’ * If in this waakl a person knows 

the Self, then the true end of all human aspirations is 
gained ; if a person does not know the Self, there will be a 
great calamity. 'Phe wise who discern in all l)eing.s the 
Brahman become immortal after deparling from the 
world. ^ ‘ ‘He, the highe.st Ika'son, who is awake in us 
while we are asleep, shaping one lovely sight after another, 
that indeed is the Bright, that is Brahman, that alone is I 

called the Immortal.'- ‘The Infinite is bliss. There is 
no bliss in anything finite.’‘ Lord of the universe?, glory 
to thee. Thou art the Self of all, thou art the Maker of 
all, the enjoyer of all; thou art all life, and the lord of all 
pleasure and joy. CBory to thee, the trancjiiil, the immea¬ 
surable, without beginning and without end.’^ ‘ His form I 

cannot be seen; no one perceives Inm with the eye. 

It is the distinctive teaching t?f the Uimnishads tiiat the 
Supreme—the lkahman—a/^/r/dW>i ///r //mr/, and is to be i 

found in tlic heart; and this, perha|)H, constituten the most ! 

important contribution which these anenent writings make I 

to religious thought: the immanence of Deity in the soul ^ 

of man, and the Divine nature of the Soul itself; that 
God’s witness is within —in the spiritual part of us; that 
man’s heart is the dwelling-place he seeks. ‘ More subtle i 

than an atom, greater than the greatest of existences, It ^ 

makes its dwelling in the cavity of the heart of every mam’ 

' He who understands all and knows all, he to whom all | 

this glory in the world belongs, the Self, is placed in the 
ether, in the heavenly city of Brahman, the heart.’It is 
true that a materialistic aspect seems often given to this 

* Talav.-Upan., ii. $. ® Katha.-Ufmii., v. S, 

' ^ Chhand-Upan., VIL xxiii. ^ Mait.Tirah.dJimiu, v. i. 

s Svet-Upan., iv. 20. - « Mwnd.-Ufmn,, II 11 7. 
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thought, and the attempt is made to locate the 
well as to establish his presence by the evidence of the 
senses. ^ ^ He moves about, becoming manifold within the 

heart, where the arteries meet, like spokes fastened to the 
nave.’ But again : ‘ He is the one God, hidden in all 
beings, all-pervading, the Self within all beings, watching 
over all works, the witness, the perceiver, the only One, free 
from qualities .’3 ‘Now that light which shines above this 
heaven, in the highest worlds, beyond which there are no 
other worlds, that is the same light which is within man’^— 
calling to mind the words of the Apostle John : ‘ That was 
the true light, which lighteth every man coming into the 
world ’ (John i. 9). 

For this Divine indwelling is one of the most precious 
truths taught in the Bible also—the presence and power of 
the Living God in the soul—though realized in an alto¬ 
gether different way, and free from any extreme pantheistic 
conception. ‘ Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the 
high and holy place, wM him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones ’ (Isa. Ivii. 15)—of which 
contrition, however, we hear little in the Upanishads. It 
is the absorbing thought of the Christian mystic, who 
delights to think of God as dwelling in the heart, in the 
inmost recesses of the soul, as one of them pleads: 

^ PVithm! ivithinl oh turn 
Thy spirit’s eyes, and learn 
Thy wandering senses gently to control; 

Thy dearest Friend dwells deep wilhin ihy soul^ 

And asks thy.self of thee, 

That heart, and mind, and sense, He may make whole 
In perfect harmony.’ 

Chhand.-Upan., III. xiii. 7, 8. “ Mund.-Upan., IL h. 6. 

^ Svet.-Upan., vi. n. ^ Chhand.-Upan., III. xiii. 7. 
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Turning to the New 'rtistament, we find these truths, 
which the ancient sages were feeling after in so remarkahle 
a manner, shining luminously in the full light of a noonday 
sun. If we want further light on the Upani.shads, if we 
want to see their best and highest truths am[>!ified, illumi¬ 
nated, realized, we must study the Bible. A devout mind 
that delights in the most spiritual j)arts of the Uiiani- 
shads cannot but appreciate the Bible. Here this great 
truth is expressed in a different language. It is (ihrist, as 
the Divine Revealer, or the Divine Spirit, as the Regene¬ 
rator, who dwells in the heart; and stre.ss is laid upon the 
fact that the heart, sinful and impure by nature, is renewed 
and made fit for the abode of the Holy One, an idea, 
again, foreign to the Upanishads. ‘ The Spirit of truth,’ 
says Christ, ‘ whom the world cannot receive; for it be- 
holdeth Him not, neither knoweth Him: ye know Him ; 
for He abideth with you, and shall htiinymt' (John xiv. 17). 
‘ Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so I>e that 
the Spirit of God dwelkth in you; (Rom, viii.«;). ‘ He 

that keepeth God’s commandments alndefh in //im, 
and jffe in him' (r John iii. *4). ‘ God is love ; and he 

that abideth in love ahideih in God, and God ahideth in 
him’ (t John iv. 12): where we observe the condition of 
the abiding—^keeping God’s commandments’—and the 
high place that love occupies in the Christian life. 

Another characteristic thought of the Ujmnishads i.s the 
knowledge possible to the soul of the great Self, and that 
such knowledge leads to immortality. Indeed, in s[)ite of 
all their errors and trivialities, the burden of these old 
books is their ceaseless search after the Infinite; the eager- 
nm of the soul to knotv; and that it is only the spiritual 
man who can know Divine realities. ‘That God, the 
Maker of all things, the great Self, always dwelling in the 
heart of man, is perceived by the h^rt, the soul, the mind 
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they who know it become immortal.’* * The wise who 
have thought on all things, and recognised the Self in 
them, become immortal when they have departed from this 
world.’ ® And Indra is represented as saying: ‘ He who 
meditates on me as life and immortality gains his full life 
in this world, and obtains in the svarga (heavenly) world 
immortality and indestructibility. 3 In these beautiful 
words, though they give us no revelation of what God is, 
there is a distinctly Christian truth affirmed: that the 
knowledge of God is the one essential thing, and that a 
true knowledge gains immortality. And if we substitute 
Christ for Indra, the words might be His, for He says : 

* This is life eternal, that they should know Thee, the only 
true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, Jesus Christ’ 
(John xvii. 3). ‘ No man hath seen God at any time ,* the 

only begotten Son (or Word) which is in the bosom of the 
Father, Me hath declared Mlm^ (John i. 18). And so the 
Christian Apostle can say: ‘ And the witness is this, that 
God gave unto us eternal life, and this life is in His Son ’ 
(i John V. ii). And Christ Himself can say, in majestic 
words that no mere human lips could ever utter : M am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth on Me, though 
he die, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Me shall never die ’ (John xi. 25, 26). 

Christ has ‘brought life and immortality to lighf 
(2 Tim. i. 1) through His revelation of God, and through 
His own resurrection from the dead, in which He carried 
our nature over death in victory. There we have real, 
objective knowledge. The Divine life is in the Divine 
Son, and He reveals it and imparts it to all who are united 
to Him by faith and love. The immortality which before 
was a Divine instinct and intuition in the soul, and 

* Svet.-Upan., iv. 17. ® Tala.-Upan., ii. 5. 

3 Kau.sh.-Upan., ii. 2. 
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developed at one time into a philosopldr. specailalion, 
and at another time into a saintly hope and nowhere 
more strikingly than in ancitmt India has lieeome in 
Christ a glorious’reality. In all (!hrist said^ Me spoke not 
with the faltering words of the philosopher, hut with the 
calm authority of one who /tad iu //tmse/f that life of which 
He spoke. What He brought to light was not a mere 
dogma of the sours imrportality, hut the assurancx; of full, 
perfect, and eternal life; not a nuxe t^xisti^nce in the 
future, hut the perfection of In'ing h^r man, begun here 
and consummated hereafter; for the Cod whom Cimist 
reveals is a Lwing Iverson, entering into relati«>ns of gracxj 
with living men, and in whom, therefore, their personal 
continuance and eternal {>erfection are stxxired. 

According to the Uimtusliads and the Vedanta, then, 
God can be kmtvn, though not, as wc shall now set!, in the 
sense understood by them. For what is it ‘to know^? 
It is to perceive, or cogniite, that which is true or actual, 
and is always constructive or interpretative of the real 
world. Knowledge is judgment, in tiiat it affirms some¬ 
thing to be real -an act in which wc arc obliged to i/tink; 
and such affirmations are necessary and universjil, and 
consistent with the judgments of other latople. Know 
ledge—-and the same knowledge—is {possible to all, Irecatuse 
the world outside us is itself a rcvalation of reason and 
spirit, with which our reason and spiritual being arc in 
essence one. And on the direct knowledge afforded by our 
mental and spiritual consciousness, wc build up our know* 
ledge and belief respecting the Divine Being and the 
spiritual world. But this is not the sober line of the 
Upanishads, or of the most recent expounders of the 
VedSnta; they take a bolder step than that. Their 
speculations are not regulated by either reason or re¬ 
velation, but depend solely on subjective theories of their 
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Own ; and by the understanding of certain Vedic texts, 
and then going beyond them to a point that transcends the 
limits of thought and reason, they profess to know or 
realize exhaustively the highest Brahman, the Absolute 
Himself—with the one pantheistic aim of identifying 
subject and object, man and God.^ 

This, indeed, is one of the strong and startling positions 
of the Vedanta, maintained at any rate, by Sankaracharya, 
but one that cannot be rationally held, l^or no doctrine of 
philosophy is more universally accepted than the relativity 
of human knowledge, as taught especially—in Britain—l)y 
Hamilton and Spencer: that we cannot possibly know 
anything of any kind of ‘ Substance,’ whether mental or 
material, except as the ground of attributes. The ‘ under¬ 
lying substance ’ of the Schools—the ‘ thing in itself ’ 
of Kant—is a mere name, and cannot be known by itself; 
it is in the sphere of being, not in the sphere of thought. 
And this is true of the impersonal Essence, the Vedilnta 
Brahma. Ultimate religious ideas, like ultimate scientific 
ideas, turn out to be ‘merely symbols of the actual, not 
cognitions of it.’ ^ Science teaches that no object can be 
known that cannot be classified ; and since the First Cause, 
the Absolute, belongs to no class or order as such. He 
cannot be comprehended in Flis essential nature—though 
He may be known relatively to us^ and may, therefore, 
be worshipped and communed with. We are unable to 
conceive such things as infinite space, or an infinite line, or 
infinite curves, such as the parabola and hyperbola; yet we 
may know something concerning these infinite things. We 
may not know our nearest friend in his totality ; still, we 
know him by his manifested relations to us and by his 

‘ See ‘ Vedanla SCitnis,’ S. B. of E. Series, vol. xxxiv., introd., 
p. 27. 

Spencer^s ‘ First Principles,’ p. 68. 
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revealed character. Human knowledge cannot com|)a.ss 
the Infinite, though it can conceive the Fcrfet!!. 

But the relative nature of this knowledge is exactly what 
the Vedantist denies, while he yet affirm.s its al>solute 
nature. Nothing can be predicated of the Impersonal One, 
except JVeli neti —* not this, not this/ Scripture, even, 
can afford us no knowledge; and since aiman cannot 
be treated as object, all further inquiry of the cause of 
knowledge, as Dr. Deussen says, is futile. Nevertheless, 
the out-and-out Vedilntist, like the Hegelian, though not 
on parallel linos, claims as attainable philosophy a complete 
knowledge or realization of the Infinite. This, if really 
attained, would convert philosophy or religion into absolute 
science. But how is it said to be attained ? The mivaitm 
teaches the existence of God, or the Higher Brahman, lait 
adds as an explanation, which is a mere asstimiaion, that 
He is possessed of no qualities no form 

{nirdkara\ no difference {mnn$e$ha\ no limitations 
{nirupddhika) ; is, indeed, pure Being or 'rhoughi itsctlf; 
and is to be known, therefore, only by a witlulrawiil of 
the senses from every external object, of the mental 
faculties from their truest cognitions, and by complete 
suppression of the passions. 

But this is not knowledge in the ordinary sense of the 
term; and its peculiar nature, and the methcKk liy which it 
is gained, cannot be brought under scientific or jihilosophic 
treatment at all Since it transcends the ordinary modes 
of cognition, which are regarded as inapplicable to the 
Highest Being, there are no rational tests by which it can 
be judged. Vedtntists hold that the soul, lieing un¬ 
conscious, does not cognize anything, for if it did, volition, 
activity, and consequently happiness and misery, would 
fallow: hence cognition is ascribed to the mlaMorma^. 

* * Vedinta Sfttmi, tetuxi., p. 25* 
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the ‘ internal organ,’ which consists of mind {manas), 
intellect (buddhi)^ egoism (ahamMra), and thinking {chitta)^ 
and yet is unintelligent, a portion of the phenomenal, and 
therefore illusory. Swami Vivekananda, who we must 
always remember was the latest exponent of Vedantism, 
tells us that all questions relating to the existence of God 
are ‘ beyond the field of human reason ’; but ‘ man has in 
himself the faculty of transcending his intellect ’; * and 
in these seasons of ‘ superconscious experience ’ — the 
experience par excellence of the rishis—the mind is brought, 
by some ecstatic vision, of which we can form no idea, 
face to face with spiritual truths and facts which could 
never have been reasoned out. There is, thus, no corre¬ 
spondence of thought and truth, no connection between 
human knowledge as such—though the term ‘mind’ 
is still used—“and the Supreme. We can affirm nothing 
about Him, for He comes into no possible relation to us; 
and He is to be realized in this exalted way only when the 
entire mental and moral constitution—/.<?., the whole man 
—which turns out, according to the doctrine of Maya, to be 
a delusion and a snare, has been dissolved. And we have 
only to recall the doctrine of Maya^—the mainstay of the 
Vedanta—though itself darkness, to get some light upon the 
whole subject. For through a belief in Maya, the whole of 
human knowledge is necessarily discredited, it being simply 
the generalizations of Illusion, and therefore unrelated to 
the real and the true. The human mind itself can form 
no conception of Brahma, the Existent, because the universal 
forms of thought—time, space, causation—together with 
Self, are MayS, or unreal; and it is not till we get behind 
these, by destroying them, that the vision dawns upon 
us. And yet, as has been pointed out before, by a strange 
theoretical inconsistency though a practical necessity, sense 
* Kaja Yoga, u 49. 
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symbols are continually l)eing used to illustrate that which 
is above the sensible, and even conscious plane, and to 
establish abstract principles: the waves and the sea, the 
clay and the pot, the million image's of the sun in the 
rain-drops,. being specially employed to illustrate th«‘ 
Vedantic conception of the uni verse—the One in the 
many. 

Into the refined air of this lofty region, where the 
common forms of time, space, and causality are .su|>crscded, 
ordinary minds may he excused if they cannot rise ; and 
they must be content to remain ignorant of the discovifries 
themselves, since no relial>le information has ttver t>een 
vouchsafed of the results of these siil)limatcd statt‘s tjf the 
soul. And seeing we are told that, until we Iiave become 
rishis and realized these exalted experiences, * religious life 
has not begun for us,’* the j)rospects of ultimate freedom, 
or muMj for the vast majority of mortals, must l>e very 
poor. We must all be philo.soplicrs or nothing! But 
though Vedantism, like Hegelianism, is a philosophy 
which f^ro/esses to be the absolute and final explanation 
of the universe, the loss is not so severe when we 
remember that it can become such an explanation only 
after it has left out of account that which is the centre and 
crown of the universe around us —the Mind of man. By 
thus discrediting human reason, which is a I )ivine faculty, 
and therefore a veritable organon in the discovery of truili, 
Vedantism, instead of representing faith, ultimately repre¬ 
sents scepticism, and becomes allied with the extremest 
form of agnosticism. It has been well remarked l>y a keen 
critic of the Vedanta, that ‘man can never know wlmt 
it is to be God until,’ according to this philcMophy, ‘ he 
has ceased to be manJ^ But since it is only as we are 

* Vivekananda’s * Calcutta to Almora,’ p. 169* 

* Thompson’s * Teaching of Swiml Vivekimndad' p. 13. 
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conscious, that we know that we ourselves exist, the 
moment we get out of the conscious into any ^ super- 
conscious state,’ we can have no knowledge even of our 
own existence, much less of that of any other. The world 
with all that is in it, ‘ becomes ’ precisely as we become; 
and there is for us no possible God except the One our 
consciousness can hold. God is involved in the structure 
of man’s being; for the feeling of God within us is the 
evidence of the corresponding Reality. ‘ God,’ says Plato, 

‘ holds the soul attached to Him by its root; and it is not 
till we get down to this root of the soul, the “I,” which is 
more fundamental than all its faculties or functions, that 
we feel the need of that communion with Him which is 
in reality an evidence that He is already in communion 
with us.’ * 

Had the ancient rishis possessed this sense of com¬ 
munion with a Living God, instead of being lost in 
abstract contemplation, they would have had no need to 
soar into superconscious regions in order to attain, as 
they imagined, demonstrative knowledge or a perfect 
vision of the Absolute. And in taking this course, the 
Vedanta virtually implies the rejection of the authority of 
revelation^ which does not impart complete or absolute 
knowledge, but appeals, primarily, to faith. The 
Vedanta professes to be based on the Veda; but though 
the orthodox doctrines of the Vedas may be still set forth 
in the Upanishads, these are rather as deductions from 
an intellectual abstraction than as revealed truths. A 
revelation worth the name must supply theology not 
only with a few categories, but with realities external to 
the mind itself, which- may regulate and correct the 
inferences of pure reason, with a life above its own, 
which may save the mind from endlessly revolving on 
* Illingworth’s ‘ l>ersonality, Human and Divine,’ p. 134. 
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itself. This was precisely the position of the minds we 
meet with in the Upanishads; they were endlessly re¬ 
volving on themselves; and so they identified the method 
of thought with the method of knowledge, and put 
thoughts for things. Unactjuainted with any language save 
their own, their conclusions about words seemed to 
them as real as conclusions about things* If a theology 
professes to be based on a revelation, it cannot constnurt 
a system in which the methods of thought arc‘ put on the 
same level with revealed truth or o!>jective knowledge* 
The revelation must determine not only s|>€cific truths, 
but also the method of their exposition* It is altogether 
inconsistent to try to combine a regard for the authority 
of revelation with the advocacy of speculation, in which 
the intellect follows no guidance beyond its own* But, 
after all, it is part of the teaching of Ved;lnti.sm that, * as 
soon as the knowledge of the truth is obtained, tlie 
sacred writings themselves, as a portion of the f4nreai 
dualism^ are to be abandoned, just as a torch is ex¬ 
tinguished when one has no further need of it, or as the 
husk is thrown away by one who merely wants the 
grain.' * And SwSmi Viveklnanda reminds m that the 
Vedas themselves encourage their readers to go l^eyond 
them. ‘The Vedas say that they were given out for the 
childtmind, and when you have grown you must go 
beyond them.'* 

Intermediate between the agnostic-^tha man who does 
not know—and the gnostic, who offers a key to the 
knowledge of the Infinite, there have l:>€©n those in all 
times who, taking into account the mMi spiritual nature 
of man—rational, volitional, and mortl—and with faith 

^ ‘ PanchadasT,^ iv. 43-46. Quoted hy Jacob in * Hindu Piiiilheiim/ 

p. 25. 

® BrahmmMiny vol. ii. 36. 
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or trust in the absolute reasonableness of the universe, 
have not faith in the possibility of either ordinary or 
philosophic men being able to reach the transcendental 
or Divine thought, in which this reasonableness consists. 
‘ Man,’ says Goethe, ‘ is not born to solve the problem of 
the universe, but to find out where the problem begins ’; 
and the true solution is more likely to come to those who 
seek to do right, rather than to those who desire to /i:uo 70 
all. Relief from insolvable problems comes as the result 
of a surrender to the faith or trust of mankind—a faith 
not made by philosophy, but without which philosoj)hy 
cannot be filled in. A philosophy grounded on such 
faith was the highest lesson of what is known as the 
Scottish school—Hamilton and Reid—and, more covertly, 
of Kant in Germany, in his ‘ Practical Reason.’ It does 
not offer an intellectual system of the actual universe—a 
comprehension of it in the Infinite; it offers faith or trust 
as the basis and constitution of all philosophic know¬ 
ledge. All practical knowledge rests ultimately on some 
instinctive belief. It is because we believe in the trust¬ 
worthiness of our five senses that we have our know¬ 
ledge of the external world. It is because we believe in 
personal identity that we hold our fellow-man responsible 
for his actions, and punish him for his wrong-doing. On 
these instinctive, primary beliefs, the whole fabric of 
human life is built • and religious belief—belief in God— 
is one of these spontaneous growths of human nature. 
The ideal state of wisdom is not to be attained by man 
in or through pure thought, but in the irresistible impulse 
to believe, from which a human being, in a normal, 
healthy state, cannot escape. In this present world of 
education and discipline we ‘walk by faith, not by sight’; 
and yet such faith, though it does not yield demonstrative 
knowledge, is real knowledge and certainty of the 

12 
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highest kind, for it is soul seeing the insight u! the 
spirit within into the Divine heart of things without m. 
As Professor Seth has said of the ilcgcliaii |)hiIosophy, 
let us be ‘ shy of demonstration which proves too much; 
we are men, and not gods; the ultimate synthesis is not 
ours.’ Faith is rather the element for time, complete 
knowledge and perfect vision the element for eternity. 

VVe have thus seen that (k>d cannot he known or 
realized in His infinitude, or as the underlying Hubslance 
of the universe- the thing itself. And turning to the 
Christian Scriptures, we find that they also are agnostic 
here 1 ^ Canst thou by searching find out (k>d ? Cmmt 

thou find out the Almighty unto |Hirfcction ? * asks the 
Book of Job (xi. 7, B), ^ Beliold, Cod is grot, and we 

know Him not’(xxxvi. 26). ‘Touching the Almighty, 
we cannot find Him out’ (xxxvii. 23). His sur¬ 

passes our highest knowledge. I'hc marvels of wisdom 
and power by which man is surrounded are l>ut transient 
and partial manifestations of Cod^s eternal might; and 
when we have reached the farthest limit of our present 
knowledge, the horizon per|)etually recedes. Cod is still 
beyond us. The knowledge of Cod if accewible to us; 
but His greatness transcends all that we can know of Him. 
To know of God only that He is the Alasolule ii but 
cold comfort to our poor humanity. And it is a blewtd 
thought that in those respects in which we have no pm^er 
to know God—His immensity, infinity, eternity, the 
words most us^ in the Utmnislmds -we have no med to 
know Him; whereas, just in those resfiects in whicli a 
knowledge of Him is of no value to us—His grace and 
mercy, His pity and His love; how he Ms towards us; 
whether He cares in the least for our little livci in the 
midst of the vast forc^ of Nature; what He is profmrM 
to do for us; how He regards our sin; whether He will 
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forgive, and help us to realize our destiny as spiritual 
beings, and to stand at last on the heights of life—in 
these respects, which go to form His character^ and of 
which we hear little in the Upanishads, we have in the 
Gospel abundant means of acquiring that knowledge. 
And that is the one thing we most need to know. The 
secret things are not ours ; the revealed things are. ‘ O 
righteous Father,’ says Christ, ‘ the world knew Thee 
not, but I knew Thee ’ (John xvii. 25). The Bible is the 
only book which tells us that ‘the world through its 
wisdom knew not God"* (i Cor. i. 21). 

And what did Christ know? What has He told us? 
He drew the veil aside that had concealed the inscrutable 
Mystery, and revealed what the Vedantist never guessed—a 
Father. How could he guess it ? Who could tell man 
that secret? Only God Himself. Equally with the 
certainty that man knows God he needs the certainty that 
God knows him. The Upanishads represent man seeking 
God, trying to know Him and lay hold of Him. They do 
not ask the question, What has He revealed? But the 
Bible is full of the conviction that God seeks man, lays 
hold of man, reveals Himself to man; and the hope of the 
world lies, not in the ability of man to know God, but in 
the activity of God in man’s behalf; and that activity we 
have in the Christian Gospel. The Upanishads are psycho¬ 
logical excursions about God; the Bible has a message 
from God for the spirits in search of Him. It is that 
which constitutes a ’Divine revelation. In it God speaks to 
man. A dumb God is no God; a God who does not 
manifest Himself to the men made in His image cannot be 
God ; and self-communication is of the essence of person¬ 
ality. Not to know God so much as first to be known of 
God is man’s great need. As George MacDonald says : 

‘ Not on the clasp of consciousness; on Thee my life depends: 

Not what / thinky but what Thou arty makes sur^ 
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And through ("hrist, who is (k>d Revcah*<ij man arrives at 
his highest knowledge of (k)d. lH)r in Him { *ocl speaks to 
us. Throughout the Bible lie speaks to man. i'he 
ancient Hebrews were as .sure of (k>d as of the hkernal 
hills. He is (lod, and their (kxi. No book sitows such a 
grip of the living (k)d a.s the Psalm.s, No men m stand as 
in His very presence a.s the prophets. But in C!hrist He 
comes nearer. In Chri.st, the Incarnate Logos “the Word 
— God speaks clearly and authoritatively to men. Christ 
is the Divine utterance—(Jod’s sclbrevdation to His 
creatures. The Upani.shad.s seem to have had sottie con¬ 
ception of this thought, for one of them says : *l'wo 
Brahmas have to be meditated on *. the word and the 
non-word. By the word alone is the non-word re¬ 
vealed.' * 

In Christ, then, we can be sure uf GV/r/— of His real 
Being. We are not left to derive our idea of Him from 
the dreams of a disordered fancy or from ‘an infinitely 
extended photograph of ourselve.s, begotteti of an insatiable 
vanity but we know Him, feel Him as our kather. Ckxl% 
way of shining on this earth of ours has been, above all, 
through life, through history. ‘'Phe life,* manife.sted in 
Christ, was ‘the light of men ' (John i. 4). Ihrough Hfi to 
knowledge is the Christian way. The staple of human 
nature is in its sensitive life i and life is known by living. 
And in all Christ was and did He showed us God. Who 
and what is God ? God is like Christ. If we conceive of 
God as an ‘ infinite Christ,' we can * have no worthier con¬ 
ception, no Diviner knowledge. Whatever coming ages 
may yet learn from the stxxmlations of philosophers or the 
discoveries of science, this truth will remain changeless and 
eternal—God is^ and God is Father, That is the last, the 
holiest, the sweetest word that can be spoken of God. We 
* Mait.-Upan., vi. 2a. 
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need no other. It is the summit idea of God. Christ has 
fixed for evermore the world's conception of Deity. 

And it is the best 7 vo?'king conception of Clod that the 
world can have—-the conception that best meets its sorrows 
and its sins, its difficulties and duties, its aspirations and its 
hopes. With such a God, prayer^ which is instinctive in 
the human heart, finds its highest place ; whereas in the 
Vedanta there is no place for prayer. The Advaifa con¬ 
ception of the Supreme is an infinite abstraction, possible 
only to philosophic thought—a subject for meditation, not 
an object for communion. Let the energy of these two 
truths once enter into a man’s heart—that in everything wc 
have to do with a living God, and that our God is the 
C 7 //w/-like One—and they are enough to revolutionize a 
man’s entire life. 

But it may be asked, Flow can we tell that ('hrist’s view 
was the true one? We have seen that the most direct 
knowledge of spiritual realities is afforded by our own 
consciousness, and can we refuse the witness of the con¬ 
sciousness of the most perfect character the world has seen 
—the consciousness of Christ ? Who would dare to say 
that He was under an illusion ? When ‘ the clearest eyes 
that ever looked on this world and into the heavens, and 
the keenest judgment that ever weighed human life, and 
the purest heart that ever throbbed with human sympathy,’ 
declares, ‘ I know the Father,’ I repose on His declaration 
with perfect trust. The pure in heart see God \ and Fie, 
the purest, had the clearest vision of a Divine Father, with 
whom He was in habitual communion. Can we refuse 
such evidence, or the evidence of Christ’s first disciples, 
who, when Fie had lived His life and uttered His words, 
knew that the Divine Life had been incarnated before 
them; knew, for the first time in the history of the world, 
what was meant by the will and holiness and love of God ? 
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It is ‘ not reason that isolates itself from the wisest and best, 
and says, I will solve my pro!>lems alone. It is reason to 
see with the wise and to feel with the good.’ ( kid is known 
only to the s[)irit—-that is tlu; last iukI most tree word of 
the Upanishads ; and He is known In^st, known eomplelely, 
by the best and keenest spirit of tint rare. The poet 
Browning is as faultlessly true as he is dear when he says : 

* I .say, the ncknrm'letlgment «if C(ki in 
Accepterl hy tlie reitsori, solves for thee 
All questhms in the eiirth and out <*f it, 

And has so far advanced thee tfi 1 «* wise/ 










CHAPTER XI 

IDENTITY AND ABSORI'TION 

Doctrine of Identity and Ahsorjnion—Digher and Lower Brahma—- 
Fassap;cs (iuoted, Ancient and Modern'■-True Monism Fallacy in 
* 7 %at ati '/'/wu'- A Pantheism founded on Revelation—I’he Two 

mutually exclusive.Conventional Opinions and Necessary Beliefs 

-“-Moral and Theological Aspects of Advaita System—A Distorted 
Truth—An Ancient Ctmeeit—Subjective Religion and T’rue 

Theology—Moral FauI not reckoned willi.C'onscience and 

Christian Sense of Sin I^essimism and Bmldhism—“Mukii and 
Nirvina—Assumption of Transmigmtion, and Destruction of 
I‘sychic Body—The Higher Christian Consciousness. 

We pass now to the crowning assumption of the Ved^^nta— 
the fundamental and final identity of the individuat soul 
{jivdtma with the highest Brahma {paramdtma)—\X\^ doc¬ 
trine on which the whole system of Sankartichfirya hinges. 

Not only does the enlightened soul know Brahma in his 
essential Being, but he comes to know tha| he himself is 
Brahma. By rightly understanding such oracular utterances 
of the Veda as, *It is Brahma’; am Brahma’;* ‘This 
soul is Brahma ’;» ‘ That art Thou,’ 3 (tat tvam a.r/)—the 
greatest of all the texts of the Upanishads, the supreme 
announcement—which are supposed to teach that there 

^ Brihad.TJpan. L, iv. lo. * ItmL IL, v. 19. 

3 Chhandogya-Upan., vi. 4, 

iffj 
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is no essential differtinrc l>etween the man’s true Self 
and the highest Self—the purified intelligenee rises to a 
condition of spiritual intuition {mmy^ii^darsaHa)^ or ecstatic 
vision, in which the highest knowledge possible, is reached. 
Man obtains at the inouKuit of death his fuial release from 
further transmigration, and assiTts hinistdf in his own true? 
nature, whi(‘h is nothing else l)Ut tin* absolute firahma* « 
the Brahma, /.c., as understood by Sankarac'h;mya-—the 
Bralima. 

For this teacher rlistinguisfms, as we have Sf‘eri, between 
the ?iir,^una Brahma—the ini[|K^rsonal One, iransetmdiiig all 
attributes—and tin* lhahma--the One* with qualities, 

or a personal Ood. Me maktm room in his system for a 
higher and a lower Brahma, though the lower, owing to 
the working of Mdy^, is illusory and fietitious. And so, 
while a knowledge of the lower Brahma-«the only know* 
ledge within the reach of the vast nmjority of men -‘enal>les 
the soul to proceed on the road to the fathers or the gods, 
to a perishable reward in a transient lieaven, only he 
who truly knows the highest Brahma, and cart say, * I 
am Brahma’ (BmAmlsmT), becomes one with Him in 
final deliverance {mukii). Says the Bhagavad gitfi; *The 
knowers of the three (Vedas), the Soma-drinkers, the puri¬ 
fied from sin, the sacrificers, pray of the way to Svarga; 
they reach the holy world of the god Indra, and eat in 
heaven the divine feasts of the gods. They, having 
enjoyed the spacious Svarga-world, thei? holiness wiikired^ 
came back to this mortal world. Following the virtues 
enjoined by the three, desiring virtues, they obtain the 
transitory.’« This is the distinctive teaching of the Vedanta, 
and it forms an instructive passage. It teaches that the 
knowledge of the Vedas is a very inferior science ’; that 
purification from sin and the practice of virtues merits only 
* Vedinta-Sutras, introd., p. xxvii. « Bhiifavad.glll, ix, 20, 2i. 
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a transitory reward; that this reward is enjoyed in a festive, 
sensuous paradise; that the heavenly climate having had 
the effect of sapping and withering the little holiness they 
had, the worn-out possessors come back to this mortal, 
sinful world, to begin the round again; though it is doubt¬ 
ful whether even this transitory stay in ‘ the spacious Svarga- 
world' would not offer stronger attractions to the lovers of 
life than a total loss of conscious existence in the ocean of 
Brahma. In Ramanujans system, it will be remembered, 
there is no such distinction as a lower and a higher Brahma ; 
his Deity is essentially personal, the Ruler of a real though 
dependent world, animated by His Spirit. 

The following are a few of the numerous passages that 
affirm this identity, undoubtedly taught in the Upanishads. 
Says the sage to the King: *l’he heart, indeed, O King, is 
the highest Brahma.’ * ‘The man who, freed from desires 
. . . desires the Self only . . . Brahma, he goes to 

Brahma.’ ® ‘ For when there is, as it were^ duality, then 

one sees the other, smells the other, tastes the other, salutes 
the other, etc.; but when the Self only is all this, how 
should he see another, smell another, salute another, touch 
another,’ and so on? 3 ‘The wise having reached Him 
who is omnipresent, devoted to the Self, enter into Him 
wholly.’ ^ ‘ If a man knows himself, that he is this universal 

Spirit^ what can he want, what can he crave, that he should 
pine after the body ? ’ ‘ Whoever has found and understood 
the Self ... he indeed is the Creator^ for he is the maker 
of everything, his is the world, for he is the world itselfl ^ 
I'hat is to say, the whole universe is God: there is no 
division, no separation; for He is Infinite; and it is this 
false idea of a division between God and man that is the 

* Brihad.-Upan. IV., ii. 7. Ibid. IV., iv. 6. 

3 Ibid, IV., vi. 15. ^ Mund.-Upan. III., ii. . 

5 Brihad.-Upan., iv. 4, 12, 13. 
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source of all unhappiness. There are no ‘ two ’ in anything, 
no ‘ I ’ and ‘thou/ no ‘niine^ or ‘thine ’: there is hut One 
—the ‘Secondless Reality,’ 'Fhe friend is not loved as 
being ‘mine/ but only as a manifestation of the Self, the 
one Spirit in which all the little selves lose their indivi^ 
duality. The Indian saint and Sannyasin^ Rfnn.akri.shna, 
already quoted, enunciates this triilh in plaiii, if homely, 
language: 

‘ Know thyself, and thou shall then know the non-self ami the Ixird 
of all- What is iny ego? Is it my hand, or hna, or flesh, or MikkI, or 
muscle, or tendon? Ponder deep, and thrni shah kitow ihiil there Is no 
such thing as I. As by continually jweling rdT the skin of the onion, so 
I)y analyzing the ego, it will l>e fouml that there is not any real entity 
corresponding to the ego. The ultimate result of all sueh iirialyds in 
God. When egoism drops away. Divinity manifest h itself.’ * 

It is true that along with man’.s .self there has always 
been that other Self, of which the Upanishads ofttm lH‘auti“ 
fully and correctly speak, and that we can no more get 
away from It than from our own shadow; that, if we are 
‘to find God,’ we must do as Plato said, ‘look within’; 
that there is a mystical and a moral sense in which we are 
to ‘ lose ourselves ’ in the Divine; that until * egoism * dies 
there can be no true salvation for us; but this is altogether 
different from the assertion that * he who knows that highest 
Brahma becomes even Brahma ’: ® just as on the removal of 
a mirror the face reflected in it lapses into the face itself* 

Dr. J. Muir has given the following metrical version of a 
passage in one of the Upanishads which well CKpressis the 
doctrine taught It was delivered by an ancient Indian lord 
to his wife: 

‘ Whate’er we round ui see, the whole 
Terrestrial system—gods, priests, kingi— 

* Max Mailer’s * Rimakrishna,’ pp. 179, i8o* 

® Brihad.-Upan. IV., iv. 9, and Mundaka-Uimn. IIL, ii, 9. 









Into its primal source, the sea. 

Dissolves, and ne’er can cease to l)e 
A part of that salt ocean vast. 

So, sprung from that great Spirit, men, 

When once their earthly term is spent, 

To him return, and with him blent, 

The sense of life no more retain.’ * 

Modern expositors of the Vedanta leave no doubt as to 
the correct interpretation of such passages. Swami Vive- 
kiinancla says : ‘ It comes to nothing short of this, that the 
Impersonal Being, our highest generalization, is in ourselves, 
and we are in it. “ 0 Svetaketu [quoting from the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad], thou art that; thou art that Impersonal 
Being; that (loci whom thou hast been searching for over 
the universe is all the time yourself —yourself, not in the 
personal sense, but in the itiapersonal.' ® Dr. Deussen 
reasons in the following manner: ‘ (i) The soul cannot be 
different from Brahman, because besides Brahman there is 
no being; (2) it cannot be regarded as a transformation of 
Brahman, because Brahman is unchangeable ; (3) and still 
less is it a part of Brahman, because Brahman has no parts. 
Nothing remains, then, but to conclude that the soul is 
identical with Brahman—that each one of us is the all- 
unchangealfk Brahman^ without parts and comprehending in 
itself all being.^3 And, once more: ‘The crowning glory 
or the Vedanta is that it teaches the divinity of man, his 
essential oneness with Clod, and his power to realize his 
true nature. It lifts him from a “ worm of the dust a 
mere helpless puppet in the hands of some supernatural 

* Brihad.»Upan. 11 ., iv. i ; IV., v. x, in Muir’s ' Metrical Transla¬ 
tions,’ p. 53. 

« BrahmavMin^ v(d. iii. 153. ‘ Short Account,’ etc., p. 14. 






suffer, need not despair, but can [)iirify himself, (*an shake 
off the bonds of ignorance, which alone enslave him, and 
realize the words of Jesus when He said: and My 

Father are one.’' ’ * 

We will not comment on this attempt to justify Wdantic 
teaching from the (lospels—-a favourite resort ift tlie ftresent 
day—but would observe that Indian dualists, in common 
with theists generally, of course, reject this subtle and 
stupendous doctrine, in its extreme and utKiualifted state¬ 
ment; and severe and continuous liavc !)een llie contro¬ 
versies between the two schools of thought in India, and 
irreconcilable the strife. IVuth gt‘nerally lies, however, 
between two extremes. Absolute unity is the basal rock 
on which Vedilntic teaching stands, and monism, or a 
unitary system of thought, is undoubttully tin: univctrsal 
ideal of philosophy, and means, primarily, consisttau-y. 
Two contradictory ideas cannot at the same tin^c he 
accepted as true. Th(.‘re is a oneness about trutli w!uc:h 
admits of no doubt. A thinker cannot hel{) searching for 
unity of thought, and science itself is simply the endeavour 
to unify knowledge, llmt being so, Christians are, pre¬ 
sumably, monists, and hold the world to l)e a unity, and 
would deduce all the varied phenomena of the physicml and 
psychical worlds, ultimately, from a single |>rinciple; for, 
according to the Bible, 'In the beginning Coo* * who 
alone existed—' created the heaven and the earth all 
that is. But such a position does not deny the real exist¬ 
ence of the world and the real existence of ourselves, as 
related to one great whole. It rather involves wliat in 
Berkeley*s system are the three connected objects of all 
ultimate and metaphysical inquiry and Bt>ecuktion —Self, 

* BrmhmmMin^ vol. iil. 193. 
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the world, and God; the two opposed and dependent 
substances, and the one Supreme Substance and Power 
of all 

This view, however, which approaches that of the Visish- 
tadvaita school, is quite different from the Advaita, or 
auto-monistic, which identifies subject and object, thinking 
and being, thought and thing. The fundamental fallacy of 
the Vedanta, as interpreted by Sankaracharya, lies in the 
denial of the ‘primitive dualism of consciousness,’ the 
antithesis of subject and object, from which all the explana¬ 
tions of philosophy must take their start, since the relation 
between these two is the primary basis of the laws of 
thought, as well as the form which every thought must 
take. In every act of thought there is this unity in 
difference, and the absolute unity or identity of Vedant- 
ism is, therefore, unthinkable. As already seen, as long as 
we arc in a body which has a mind, and that mind is 
exercised, the Absolute, or Brahma—according to Vedant- 
ism—cannot possibly be known. If such knowledge is 
possible, dualism, or the relation between subject and 
object, is at once established. A state in which the 
knowing and the known are one, in which subject and 
object are identified, implies, as Hamilton, Mansel, and 
Spencer have alike shown, the annihilation of both ; and 
hence our very personality, the existence of which is to 
each person a fact beyond all others the most certain, is 
yet a thing which cannot truly be known at all, for the 
object perceived is itself the perceiving subject. 

The supreme announcement of the Veddnta—7^5/ ivam 
asi^ ‘ I’hat art Thou ’—besides being what is called in logic 
a pciitio prindpii^ cannot even be made without falsifying 
the philosophy itself, for the assertion is in the form of a 
logical expression, which declares a difference at the very 
moment the identity is aflSrmed. The terms ‘ That ’ and 
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‘Thou^ can be shown to mean the same thing only by 
maintaining that the diiference between thein senses is 
simply an apparent difference, such as exists between a 
‘collective aggregate’ and a ‘distributive aggregate,' as 
between a forest and its trees. An individual tree, however, 
is not the same as all the trees taken together; and to 
assert, moreover, a connection as subject and predicate 
between a term distinguished by ‘invisibility,' as denoted by 
‘That ’—the Infinite—and one distinguished by ‘ visibility,' 
as denoted by ‘Thou'—the finite—is against the 
evidence of our senses, and can be justified only by 
supposing that the distinctions are but the modifications of 
‘Ignorance,’ which we are told is no reality. The connec¬ 
tion implying identity can be constituted only by the 
exclusion of this mutual difference and characteristic, as 
well as by the omission of all difference of time and place, 
which cannot but be present in thought. Since each term 
is qualified by the other, they cannot be regarded as 
identical; and if they cannot be shown to mean the same 
thing, the great sentence fails to enunciate a truth. ^ 

And here we note again the radical original inconsistency 
of founding a system of pantheism on the authority of 
revelation. Pantheism and revelation mutually exclude 
each other. If revelation is true, pantheism is false; if 
pantheism is true, revelation is put of the question. 
According to the teaching of the Vedanta, the Veda 
cannot be the reveder of the mind and will of God, for 
we should then have a duality, whereas there is no dis¬ 
tinction betwe^ the Veda and Brahma. And an im- 
{^:^nal Being, who cannot think, but is Thought itself, 
cannot communicate itself, can reveal nothing. The Vedic 
revelation preceded a formulated pantheism, and ought 
to l^ve corrected the vagaries of the authors of the 
* See JaccA)’s ‘ Manual of Pantheism/ pp. 88-95. 
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Upaaishads, instead of the latter superseding it by the 
inferences of their own reasoning. But the Upanishads 
claim to be founded on philosophic thinking, more than 
on revelation. So unlike, indeed, is the theology of the 
Upanishads and the Vedas, that it is distinctly said that a 
knowledge of Brahma is impossible by the Veda,* and that 
‘ the Self is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect^ * Pantheism is in its essence the idolatry 
of intellect, a system well suited to the imperious and subtle 
Brilhman mind ; and Advaitism is the issue reached by a 
process of philosophic speculation, starting with improper 
assumption, and conducted in a fallacious method, cor^found- 
ing, as we have seen, the method of thought with the 
method of knowledge. The phenomena that pass through 
our consciousness do not necessarily form knowledge. By 
knowledge is meant some fact of consciousness which 
corres|X)nds with some reality in Nature, which becomes 
equally certain to other minds, and can stand the test of 
the common reason of humanity. The two general Vedan- 
tic ideas of Brahma and MUyfl, and the supreme announce¬ 
ment * That art Thou,’ are not universal convictions ; they 
arc not the ideas of any other country on the globe \ and so 
the religion that contains them can never aspire to be the 
absolute and universal religion of mankind. They are the 
convention.s and assumptions of a certain class of minds 
that are obliged to impose one theory on another, in 
order to build up an imaginary system of things. The 
Vedfintist of the Advaita school first reduces all things to 
these two principles, or, as he regards it, to one general truth, 
and then from this single source, knowledge, as such, 
emerges, regarding all things human and Divine, and the 
most important doctrines relating to Ood, and Nature, and 
the human soul become logical deductions from such 
* i. 2, 23. ® i. 3, 12. 
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generalizations. But a system, however logical, condemns 
itself when it contradicts any of these natural convictions 
which are intended to save us from the folly of our 
own ratiocinations.^ In intellectual activity we must 
always be ready to correct our logic by our intuitive beliefs 
and by actual experience, such as the universal conviction 
in the human mind of separate personalities. The sphere 
of demonstration is to be limited and corrected by truths 
obtained from other sources of knowledge. Logic itself 
teaches that, instead of identifying subject and object, 
recognised distinctions are also entitled to be called 
knowledge. An object cannot be known by an agent unless 
it be distinguished from the agent; and to be so dis¬ 
tinguished is to be apprehended in the relation of diversity, 
as in the great sentence ‘That art Thou.’ 

If we turn now to the moral and religious aspect of 
the subject, we shall find this crowning assumption of the 
Vedanta—the essential identity and absorption of the 
individual soul with the Supreme Soul—attended by still 
more disastrous consequences. 

The idea of the Advaita system, or‘One without a 
second ’—ekam eva advitlyam —is not without a certain 
grandeur; but it is a metaphysical elevation purchased 
at the expense of a moral. It is the distortion of a vital 
truth—a truth essential to Christianity and all true religion, 
viz., that self or self-will is to be lost in the Supreme Self, 
in order that God in our life may be all in all. God is 
God, and man is creature; and having the Divine life 
breathed into us, and being made, morally, in the image 
of God, the human and the Divine are in essence one, just 
as a son is one in nature with his father, though not the 
same. Thus, the glory of man is to be morally one with 

* See an article in the htdian Rvmigeliccd Review^ July, 1874, on 
* of the Vedanta.’ 



surrender, as it was pre-eminently in Christ, the will is for 
the first time free and strong, emancipated from self-will, 
and the height of true manhood and Divine bliss is attained. 
We arc not to lose our consciousness in the Divine con¬ 
sciousness, hut our self-will in the Divine Will, so as to be 
able to say, in the spirit, though not in the same sense, of 
the words of (dirist, ‘ 1 and the h'athcr are one.^ In our 
times of moral struggle, conscience is to respond to the 
I )ivine I^aw ; in our passionate hours, we are to subside 
into Cod’s calm grace ; in our days of sorrow, we are to 
loHit ourselves in CocFs more exceeding joy. 

If the Indian ideal taught that the jmwer wdthin that 

* makes for righteousne.ss,^ while being in a mo.st true sense 
ourselves, is still * not ourselve,s ^; that the voice of con¬ 
science is the voice of a Higher Self in every man; that 
according to the oracle of the Attic sage, it is the Klod-like 
voice opposing me even in little things if I am about to do 
anything not rightly’ —that is to say, if it were the voice of 
a more Divine and enduring Self that stands above and 
iHihind the habitual Self—then we might regard it as one 
of the hapt)icst ex|)ressions of this particular truth ever 
reached. Butler’s supremacy of conscience and Kant’s 
‘moral imperative’—the sense of ‘ ought’—within us, are 
the index of a Higher Personality, whence they emanate, 
and of whose character they arc the expression. The 
moral law carries in its centre the evidence of a Moral 
lawgiver, and reveals the presence of another Self within 
and yet above our own. 

* A voice within forbids, and summons us to refrain; 

Ami if vve bid it to l^e silent, it yet is not still; it is not in our 
control ; 


^3 
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It acts without our control, without our asking, against <»ur will: 

It is m us, it iKilongs to us, hut it is luH a/ us ; it is akn.v us. 

It is moral, it is intelligent ; it is not 7 tu\ nor at our hiticling ; 

It pervades mankind as one life {H*rvafles tlie tn'rs.” 

But to affirm, as does the auto-monist Vedflntist, tli«it 
everything is Brahma, and tliat the human soul is ifse// 
Brahma, and that all differences art! explained by the 
aid of the doctrine of Mayd, is to rob religion and morality 
of all meaning, to cut away the very basis of moral life. 
No amount of ‘extraneous theistic or ethical decoration^ 
can make such a system other than a non 4 heoIogicaI and 
non-ethical system. It is to starve the moral sense and 
stifle the religious nature of man, which means nothing if 
it does not live by prayer. For there is nothing higher 
in such a system than the wisdom of the human soiiL 
There is no theology or theosophy, but an arrogant 
psychosophy. There is no higher moral appeal than llic 
man’s own judgment. There is no loftier and inspiring 
worship than that of Self. The * light within the ether of 
the heart ’ is the light that lightens all the world I 

If it were not the height of paradox, it would lie, if 
taken literally, the depth of profanity ; for what would it 
amount to? The Bible, ^4^., the Book that has done 
more for the race in its sorrow and sin and moral degra¬ 
dation than all other books put together, would have to 
be rewritten from cover to cover, and where the word (km 
occurs the word Man would have to be substituted, as, 
indeed, has been actually done in one of the issues of the 
Brahmavddinl^ where, in the light of the newTound 
potentiality of man, which the writer claimi to l>e ‘the 
grand promise of the Upanishads,’ the verse in the eighth 
Psalm is no longer to be read, ‘O I^rd, our I.,ord, how 
■excellent is Tby name in all the earth! who hast set Thy 
* November 9,1S95. 
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glory above the heavens ’; but, ‘ O man 1 O man 1 how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth ! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens—who art thyself the heavens, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and the God that made them 
all.’ If that is the Vedanta it is most certainly doomed. 
Such a thought would be counted blasphemy by the 
Western world. But, happily, this extraordinary aberration 
of mind has as yet gone no further than paper, and there, 
perhaps, it can do little harm beyond administering a dose 
of opium to the soul that absorbs it. 

It is an extravagant enlargement of an ancient conceit. 
A favourite theory of the great Christian visionary Sweden¬ 
borg was that ^ man is a kind of very minute God,’ and 
‘God is the grand man.’ This doctrine was as old as 
Plato’s Macrocosm and Microcosm. Ancient philosophy 
counted the human soul, known by and to itself, to be a 
microcosm or epitome of the great universe. It is natural 
to man to make himself the measure of the universe—/.(?., 
to take the little universe of being, which he knows so 
directly and well, to be the a 7 talogon or image of the greater 
universe.^ The Protagorean thesis, ‘ Homo Mensura ’— 
man the measure of things—that things are to us only what 
we can discern of them, may be a useful guide within 
certain limits, but when pushed too far it becomes self- 
destructive. Science becomes impossible, when the 
individual soul is made to be the final and only measure 
of being. And there is a similar collapse of the moral 
nature when no relationship other than identity, which is 
not a relation, subsists between our soul and another, and 
all souls with God. 

The great value of Christianity is that it delivers us from 
such a religion of self-introspection; that it reveals from a 
source higher than ourselves the terrible darters into which 
* See Noah Porter’s ‘Human Intellect,’ pp. 99-ior. 
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we run when we take to an overmuch studying of ourselves, 
in the hope of rising above ourselves. When man has no 
elevating force outside him, as his attraction upwards, he 
sinks inevital)ly downwards, as seen in the lowest super¬ 
stition and formalism of the practical buddhism of Thibet, 
China, and Japan, the founder having had no |)lace for 
God in his system. Christianity having, in direct commu¬ 
nication with its centre, a lofty and lovely (Christ, the 
attractive force of a Divine love from above must be 
ever drawing upwards, and thus developing by a spiritual 
evolution all persons in the direct ratio of their living 
belief. To hold, as does the Vedantist and theosopliist, 
and, in a different way, the modern Positivist, that the 
highest human soul is the highest spiritual pinnacle in the 
whole universe, is as unreasonable as it is ineffective for 
the moral progress of man. Humility is the very last virtue 
which is becoming to a l>eing whose nature is unsurpassed 
by any other in the universe: and wliat l>ecomes of 
aspiration ? 'Phe difference between a subjective religious 
system and true theology is that the latter su{)j)!ies a real 
force, in the Divine mind and will, by which the Ixdiever is 
kept to his duty, in spite of his own willingness to relieve 
himself from it. In Hindi! philosophy duty or dAarma is 
defined* as ‘a meaning deduced from injunction/ whose 
authority is seated in usage and tradition ; but in .such a 
force there is none of the progress that comes from a 
man’s fidelity to his own sense of right, ever stimulated 
by reference to the will of God. 

The fundamental objection to this all comprehensive 
system, which would formulate a psychological solution of 
the mystery of existence in a science of the Infinite, is that 
it dm not tally with the experience which it is bound to 
j^eckon with; nor does it solve the difficulty as to the 
• * ■ Ffirm Miminsa. 
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existence within the universe of immoral agents and moral 
evil. I'his distinction between phenomenal things and 
acti?igpersons, between Nature and individual moral agency, 
is well touched in Wordsworth^s noonday hymn: 

* Look up to heaven I the industrious Sun 
Already half his race hath run : 

He cannot halt nor go astray, 

But our immortal spirits may.’ 

And if they do they may regret their failure, but who is 
there to judge them for it; and why should they judge 
themselves? If we possess an ideal and do not reach it, 
there is no more to be said than when a musician fails in 
executing a piece of music as well as he can imagine him¬ 
self to have executed it. The belief that God commands 
us is a far greater power than the belief that only our 
own nature suggests and enjoins a particular course of 
action. The belief that we grieve One who loves us and 
hates sin is a far greater power than the conviction that 
we arc falling below the level of our own aspirations. 
It is all very flattering to be told, as we are in the Brahma- 
Viidfn, that man is * eternally pure and perfect in his real 
self'; but it is, nevertheless, the rooted conviction that 
some one else of far greater truth and holiness than ourselves 
is concerned with us, and indignant with us, and pricking 
our conscience, and inflicting on us the anguish of remorse, 
thcreljy enabling men to do what otherwise they could 
never do. The subjective systems do not apply any sharp 
spur to the consckncc and the wlii; and hence their weak¬ 
ness, and hence men approve them.* 

A true and complete system of philosophy must be in 
harmony with all the complex facts of man's intellectual, 
moral and spiritual experience. It cannot be reckoned 

* See an article in the Spectator, July 17,1S86. 
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sound and trustworthy if it leaves out of account the most 
authoritative element in the universal experience of man¬ 
kind, the moral sense, and disregards its phenomena. The 
phenomena of mental consciousness have received in 
Hinduism full attention, because igitorance is regarded as 
the origin of human wretchedness, and knowledge the 
sovereign remedy; whereas in Christianity, wliere sin is the 
source of the world’s misery, and moral perfection comes 
through Christ, c<msae?ice is assigned that true supremacy 
which belongs to it in the constitution of our nature. A 
system, therefore, deserves acceptance in pro|K)rtion as it 
agrees with itself, and also satisfies the essential wants of 
our whole being, and no philosophy is complete or 
moral that does not take into account tin* twiskna af moral 
evil in our world. 'Fhere is little reference to sin in the 
Vedanta, because sin is known tind felt only where Cod is 
known and felt as a Personal Being, as the Supreme 
Holiness. The Upanishads are confessedly, as we have 
seen, a search after Cod—a lofty and intensely earnest 
quest, it is true, but still only a search. We do not stand in 
His very presence; but He is identified with the sum of 
things, and therefore we must attribute to Him, without 
distinction, all the qualities we find in the universe; and 
sin and crime are as much justified, in the nature of 
things, as goodness, righteousness, and truth. The supreme 
Brahma is essentially unmoral; and therefore moral dis¬ 
tinctions are not eternal. Says the Brakmmmdm: ‘ The 
distinctions of right and wrong are mere appearancei, 
which will vanish as soon as the dream state of life is dis¬ 
pelled.'* The frightful havoc which such a conception 
works in the idea of sanctity, wa hardly dwe to dwell upon. 
It overturns the moral foundations of the universe. The 
worst evil found in man becomes an attribute of Deity. 

* Jum 19,1S97. 













selves ? God is reduced to a non-moral existence, exhibiting 
itself alike in good and evil. 

People say they find the doctrine of identity satisfying and 
consoling. In a sense no doubt it is, when we are no 
longer required to regard ourselves as sinners; and 
* narcotics do satisfy in a way, though not in the same way 
as food. The house may be burning, the flood may be 
rising, but the dreamer is in his paradise.’ A pang of 
conscience may at times arouse the illusionist ; but sin and 
discord, self-accusation and shame, are to be smothered in 
the sense of unreality. Into this world of somnambulism 
comes the religion of Christ, calling men to awake ; telling 
them that their thought that they arc a dream is the 
dream of their own dreaming; that God is the Living 
God of unutteral)lc sanctity—Light with no darkness 
at all ‘ It is because the Bible so rigidly keeps to the dis¬ 
tinction between light and darkness, holiness and sin, that 
its pages arc so piercingly illuminative in the moral sphere. 
It is just because Hindu thinkers have confused the two, 
merging them in something they thought deeper, that their 
works have proved so com|>aratively powerless in the 
domain of the moral life.’ * I'he God who made us made us 
mi/; and real we must remain for all eternity. God is real, 
the world is real, self is real, sin is real, and judgment 
real enough to make men tremble. I’here is no MAyil but 
what man cheats himself to imagine. 

The nearer we get to God, the clearer is our vision of 
sin.^ Where there is no deep sense of sin, certain it is that 
God has not yet been found. In the light of His spotless 
holines.s, as He reveals it to us in the life and work of Christ, 
we see the blackness and enormity of sin. That was what 
* Set? Epiphany (Calcutta), August 24, 1S93. 
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the Apostle l^ctcr felt when the tnoral |)ower of C'lirist 
dawned upon him ; he exclaimed : * l >e|>art from me ; for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord ’ (Luke v. K). Ilonest dealing with 
personal sin, l)y searching it out with the searchlight of 
God, lies at the foundatioit of all real religion and practical 
holiness. And one of tlic most disa[)|)ointing and confusing 
facts connected witli the modi*rn advoc'acy of the Vedanta 
is the glib and easy manner in wliic'h its lofty teachings are 
lightly discussed by minds and ii|)S tlutt ar«* kiunvo to he 
impure. For a man of sinful heart and life in talk alnHit 
identity with the Infinite and Holy (hkI, as tliough it were 
a trivial commonplace, or only the logical eonclusi«)n of a 
syllogism, is the heiglit of profanity. Spiritual thirigs can 
be only spiritually discerned. It is impossible to rise in 
spirituality except on the basi.s and along the line of true 
brokenness and contrition of heart- Growth irt the know- 
ledge and love of God means growllt, first of a!!, in penitence ; 
and all knowledge of God is fruitless if it does not leiul us in 
penitent adoration to our knees. I'he Gliristian l>egins Itis 
religious life and his path of spirituality n/ Me where 

he sees sin confessed, condemned, forgiven- That is the 
only road to real saintliness. 

* Eternal Light! Eteniiil Light! 

How pure the L*, 

When, plaee<l within Ihy m?ar«‘hing night, 

It shrinks not, tmt, with cahti clelight, 

Can live, and hM>k on Thee I 

H* Id * ff 

* Oh, how dmll I, whose niitive i|ihere 

In dark, whose mint! i» dlin, 

Before the Inefiklde api'jear, 

And on my nake<l npirit teir 

That uncreated teim ? 
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‘ There is a way for man to rise 
To that sublime abode 
An offering and a sacrifice, 

A Holy Spirit’s energies, 

An Advocate with God:— 

‘ These, these prepare us for the sight 
Of Holiness above : 

The sons of ignorance and night 
3 /aj/ dwell In the Eternal Idght, 

Through the Eternal Loved 

t now remains to show how this 'Vedanta doctrine of 
identity and absorption——is strictly consistent 
with kindred Hindu thought from very early times. What 
led to it ? Another imposing asstimption based on an 
imaginary and pessimistic view of life. 

We must try to put ourselves in the position of those 
ancient thinkers in order to discover the difficulties they 
were labouring under, and the psychological puzzles they 
pursued with such plodding perseverance, and that drove 
them to such extreme conclusions. And with them life 
was not a blessing as we regard it now, living in peaceful 
times, but a constant peril and a curse. It was so with 
Solomon; it was so with Buddha : existence meant suffer¬ 
ing, and all was ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.^ The first 
of the ‘ four noble truths ’ which Buddha professed to have 
discovered was not the knowledge of his own depravity of 
lieart, or of the origin of sin, or of the holiness and love of 
(lod—on the.se points he was an out-and-out agnostic; all 
that he claimed to have discovered, and which was to 
enlighten the world, was that ‘ Existence means suffering ^; 
and as a devout Buddhist counts his beads, he mutters, 
Aniiya^ dukka^ anatta, ‘ Transcience, sorrow, unreality.^ 

A very different picture is presented in the Vedic hymns. 
In Vedic times a healthful, cheerful view was taken of life ; 
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there was a genial naturalness about it ; first of all, in 
the UpanishadsS, a heavy gloom seems to have settled on 
men’s spirits, a dull, somlire autumn day, and life becomes, 
not only a mystery, but a burden and a terror. How was 
this? The strange, weird dogma of meUmpsw/ifmSj 
emerging about this time—how and whesnee, it is difficult 
to say—cast a pall of gloom and sadness over all existence. 
That belief, which, as shown by Tylor in his * Primitive 
Culture,’ * was widely spread among the lower races of men, 
and, in the view of (Jough, was adopted by the Bnlhmans 
from the aborigines of the country, or, as 011101*3 think, from 
the Egyptians, and was at length systematized by Buddha, 
is the great nightmare of Indian philoso|iliy, and amlerlres 
the teaching of the Upanishads. I'hese old books express 
the desire of the individual soul (jwa) for deliverance from 
prolonged separate existence (samsam)^ and from the lialiility 
to pass through an infinite variety of bodies, terrestrial and 
celestial, each step being determined by the deeds (the 
Karma) of the life that went Liefore* 

Between the age of the Vedic bard and priest, who sang 
and sacrificed at the primitive altars, and that of the serious 
thinkers of Buddhist monasteries, who {penetrated to the 
centre of things, and advanced to the mountain heights of 
vision, great historical changes must have taken place* lb 
the former, this tenrestrml life and the |>henomena of the 
outer world bounded their horimn; to the latter, the human 
soul and the migration of the ego l>ecome the stH^cial ipbject 
of study, and its surmounting all finite rewards and punkli- 
ments in a final reloise {nirmna)^ the chief good* llie 
Vedic sacrificer, bent on the possession of worldly goods, 
seeks to obtain the favour of the gods. The Buddhist sage 
sees in the chances and changes of life the play of great 
cosmic forces, and his aim is so to master them through 

* V 0 I, ii, p. 6. 
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philosophic knowledge as to escape from them into a 
higher condition. It is true that the idea of nmkti^ or 
emancipation, is [)re-Buddhistic, for the final release of the 
soul from transmigration is one of the chief burdens of the 
Upanishads; but Sakya Muni, who flourished in the latter 
half of the sixth century systematized it when he 

insisted on the comparative worthlessness of rites, and 
ceremonies, and sacrifices, and that in 7 tirvdna alone could 
man find full relief from the temptations and miseries of 
life. In the subsequent systems of philosophy, a clear dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the active delights of heaven 
{svarga) and the unbroken calm that follows the final 
release® {apavarga). 

It is interesting to note that very similar religious philo¬ 
sophical speculations were current about the same time in 
Greece, in the mysteries of the Orphean cult, and among 
the Pythagorean sects, and, later on, in the closely related 
conceptions of Plato, who was born some fifty years after 
the death of Buddha. Societies of devotees, separated 
from the world, and seeking a salvation by means of sacred 
study—the contemplation of pure wisdom in ‘ the sanc¬ 
tuaries of silence ’—and of difficult ceremonies of purifica¬ 
tion and consecration, sprang up both in Greece and India.3 
The austere type of Buddha’s self-renunciation, however— 
that of a homeless beggar, a mendicant friar-^-finds no 
counterpart in the more cheerful West; while the per¬ 
sonality of the great Buddha himself, with the nimbus of 
miracles surrounding his life,^ is altogether different from 

* Sec Hardy’s ‘ Manual of Ikiddhism,’ p. 366. 

Wilson’s * Essays,’ iii. 113. 

3 See Ixwes’ * History of Philosophy,’ i. 22. 

^ According to the ‘ Lalita Vistira,’ at the supreitie moment ot 
Buddha’s enlightenment, actual flames of light issued from the crown 
of his head. 
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that of the Ciredan sixge.* Hut both c'lasses of thinkers 
were alike involved in a hof)eles.s pessimism. This |>rescnt 
world is a gloomy prison of sufTering and of deatli, a eon- 
tiniioiis flux of becoming and passing away» cT * immaterial 
seeming ^ ; and no |)eace is to he found sliort of complete 
release from the limitations of such a life. And the inexor¬ 
able law which subjects all to a ct)mmon fait! can be 
cA'piaimui only ly posiulatiny the doctrines of fransmiyration 
—birth followed by death in an infinitt; (dmin of lives» alter¬ 
nated by periods of reward or retribution in heaverdy worlds 
or in infernal regions. 

Now, such a doctrine, inaccurately called in Buddhism 
the transmigration of the soul since its founder dtaiied its 
existence—and appearing in India as a sul)jec:t of s|Kanila- 
tion long before the time of Hutklha^ l>roved a l)urden too 
great to bear, and .some relief had to be found. The 
absorbing question was, How may the misery of existence 
be averted? The answer was, By avoiding births. How 
were they to be avoided ? By avoiding actions, gotxl and 
bad. To avoid action.^, desires must Im eradicated ; and 
desires could become extinct only when imiividtmi con¬ 
sciousness tms lost; and that was ixxssible only mlm$ the 
individual soul was ahsorlmi into the Supreme^ acetording to 
Hindilism, or when, according to Buddhism, the Arhai 
enters Nirmna^ and ceases to exist. Alisorption, and 
consequently identity, were thus the haven of rest found 
in the Upanishads and the Vedilnta for llie soul tossed 
and wearied by transmigration. Such was the llitidii 
philosopher’s answer to the question, * What iiiiist I do 
to be saved?’ and which wa.H put in the form, * How may 
I be released from the misery of Samsum^' or earthly 
existence ? 

Not knowing the Christian view of life and suffering, in 
* See Oldenl^rg’s * Ancient p. 7H #/ fi*f. 
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which both are regarded as educational steps to a higher, 
fuller life beyond, the problem was, how to shake off all 
personality and break the iron chain of repeated births—cut 
short the eighty-four lakhs through which a person might 
have to pass. The solution was nmkti —liberation, absorp¬ 
tion. And, according to the Upanishads, Divine know¬ 
ledge is the instrument, and meditation the means by 
which the spirit is to be freed. To avoid all contact with 
the world, to avoid distracting works and profitless rituals, 
and to meditate on the identity of the internal with the 
external Spirit, till their oneness is realhed—this has been 
the essential teaching of the Upanishads as understood by 
expounders of them from the most ancient times. The 
early Vedic faith of an immortality with the gods dis¬ 
appears ; and for the mass of men the future is one weary 
round of births, a hopeless struggle with the Karmic forces 
of demerit and retribution, and for the select few the 
absorption and extinction of the individual soul in the 
Universal Soul. Such was the highest conclusion of Indian 
thought—l)ascd on what is now seen to have been a mis¬ 
taken and pessimistic view of life, and on a formulated 
dogma unsupported, as we shall see, by any evidence, and 
untaught in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. These two 
assumptions afforded the first motive to Indian speculation, 
and were at the root of Indian philosophy and religion. 
‘These great ideas,^ says the Brahmavddin^ ‘form the woof 
and the warp of Indian thought, permeating its whole out¬ 
look, its attitude towards life, its most sacred aspirations, 
and its most cherished wishes and hopes.' 

What if the whole should be an elaborate and subtle 
process of false reasoning? And if the dogma of trans¬ 
migration cannot be established, then the entire framework 
and ramn dTiin of the Upanishads and the Vedanta would 
* May 22, 1897. 
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be removed, though all that is true and lM‘autifuI in them 
would still remain. 

To this subject, then, we must now turn ; and seeing 
that there is no Hindu belief more universally held than 
that of Karma and transmigration—two distinct doctrines, 
but united in Hinduism, whatev<T differences on other 
points may characteri/.e the .sects; that it is tlie underlying 
thought of all Hindii phik>.sophy and religion, and the one 
that clashes most with the essentials of (Ihristianity—alone- 
ment, free forgivene.ss, and salvation through faith in Christ 
—thereby offering the greate.st resistance to the acceptance 
of the Cospel, the subject will have to be considered at 
some length, and the counter-presentation of the Christian 
truth be clearly given. 

Before passing to this, however, there is am other assump¬ 
tion which we must just notice, without whii’h the doctrine 
of identity and absorption could not he established. The 
VedUnta teaches that Brahma is illusorily associated with 
three kinds of bodies, and that these form the actual 
covering of individual souls. l*he * casual lK>dy ’ {kitrana- 
sarlra) comes first, but, i)eing identified witlt Mty*1, is no 
real body; and this union is likened to a state of dreamltss 
sleep. The second is the ‘ subtle ^ or psychic body 
{$uk$hma-sanra\ corresponding to the aniaKkarmm^ or 
‘internal organ ^—composed of sense, volition, and cog¬ 
nition, and constituting a i>erson, a living, individual spirit 
This subtle covering—reminding m of the 
mv/jtarmir of the Apoitle Paul— acc0m{mniei the 
soul through all its migrations; and the union is likened to 
a state of dream. I^tly, there is the ‘gross corporeal 
body' (stkuia-sarira), enveloping the subtle covering, and 
partaking of'the various forms of embodied existence- 
organic and inor^nic, animate and inanimate; and this is 
likened to the waking state. A man is thus most fully 
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awake and alive when he is leading the ordinary earthly 
life; and he is in a state of profound slumber, unconscious 
of his own existence, when he reaches the highest point of 
spiritual development, and resemMes Brahma. 

But it is the second state that we have now to do with. 
And it is taught, especially in the Bhagavad-gita, that the 
form a man thinks of when dying will be the form to which 
he will go; and that form is the one on which he will have 
meditated most during life. Arjuna is, therefore warned by 
Krishna to be careful how he thinks, for by his thoughts, 
day by day, he is building a form which in the death-hour 
will present itself before him, and will carry him to his own 
place.* This form corresponds with the subtle or psychic 
hody^ and the teaching is profound and suggestive. It is, 
however, marred by the fact that, Vedilntic happiness con¬ 
sisting as it does in the loss of individual consciousness, the 
psychic body, which serves as the organ of the spirit and 
of the principle of consciousne.ss, and which remains after 
the physical l)ody dies, will also finally perish. But this 
assumption, again, is unwarranted, and unsupported by any 
evidence. It is simply a theory advanced for the support 
of another theory. The only reason why its destruction is 
assumed is to maintain consistently the fundamental posi¬ 
tion of the philosophy that the highest happiness consists in 
the loss of individual consciousness. But does it ? It is 
l)egging the whole question. It may do so in the absence 
of any knowledge of the future life as known to Christians. 
But the Christian philosopher stands on higher ground. 
He knows that the psychic or ‘spiritual body,' with its 
individual consciousness, lives on and Uvei for ever; since 
his incarnate I^rd is now in heaven, in a glorified and 
conscious humanity, the pledge and promise of the future 
condition of the saints, with whom the day of resurrection 
* Bhagavad-gltt, viii. i-io. 
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♦ from death is the moment of the birth of the celestial body. 
And here, again, we see ancient problems solved, and 
erroneous views of life corrected in the C'hristian revelation. 

The Nif^klna of unconsciousness— whetlier formulated 
in Hinduism or in Buddhism, for the final condition is 
practically the same—was thus, after all, a makeshift, a 
desperate conclusion forced by a j)essimistic view of life 
and by belief in transmigration ; the desire for non'exist¬ 
ence, so utterly contradicted by human nature at its best, is 
to be looked at as the outcome of despair. Where thc‘rc 
was no personal life realized at the basis of things, and no 
self-consciousness in the Maker of the universe, India could 
find no place or ground for the permanence of selficorv 
sciousness in finite persons. Nirvana was welcomed as a 
relief. But where (lod is Mieved to be a Person, the 
sorrow and evil that belong to life are known to be noi ii/e^ 
and in Christian faith are seen to be transfigured and sur¬ 
mounted ; and with such a thought existeiu^e becomes a 
blessing and not a curse, and belief in immortality rational 
and desirable. An empty, lifeless imivcr.se i.s a miserable 
substitute for one of infinite i)otentialities and endless 
progress. One of the most striking features of (’hristian 
experience, one of the greatest gifts that CJhrist has im¬ 
parted, is the vivid sense of possessing a personal atid 
continuous life; and wherever the Christian Cospel is 
received, this distinct type of character is created, the 
opposite of that developed in the East. * What shall I 
do to inherit eternal life ? ^ asks the Christian. * What 
shall I do to inherit eternal extinction of life ? ’ asks the 
Brahman and the Buddhi.st. 

We thus see that the value of the results obtainitd by 
reasoning depends entirely on the accuracy of the obser¬ 
vation that supplies the premises on which the reasoning 
proceeds. And if the ancient observation and philosophy 
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of life and death were wrong, and so supplied false premises 
in the dogma of transmigration, and in the supposition of 
the destruction of the psychic body—the organ of con¬ 
sciousness— then the startling conclusion arrived at in the 
affirmation of identity and absorption is, to say the least, 
fallacious. 




CHAPTER XII 


THE doctrinb:s of karma and redemption 


Hindu View of Sin—Doctrine of Karma—I ih Truth and Defects ~ 
Fully developed in the SUnkhya PhiloHt)phy and in Buddhism » 
Blind Causation takes the Place of (hxl No forgiveness of Sins in 
Nature—A Necessitated Man —Justice and Mercy irreconcilable in 
liindriism—Forgiveness and Penalty in (Hiristianity Revealed 
Truth necessary—Rcdeiniaive Agencies -Application of Two 
Pliysical Laws —Intimations of tlie heart. 

On the subject of sin, Hinduism exhibits one of those 
strange contradictions that so bewilder the practical mind. 
It proceeds, indeed, from the prior t|tU‘stion whether wt* 
are to regard ourselves as (lod or not (lod. And on this, 
the most important of all questions, Hinduism lets us take 
our choice, and tolerates discordant sects, lint a system 
that includes toth non-Duality and Duality, Imth Advaitic 
and Dvaitic thought, that declares witli one voi(*e that the 
human and the Divine Soul are identical, and with another 
that they are distinct, is surely a contradiction in sometlnng 
more than terms, and can scarcely be considered a safe 
guide. 

The view we take of sin follows, of necessity, from tlie 
view we take of God. If we declare, with the imntheistic 
Vedilntist, that we are God (Brahma), sin becomes an 
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absurdity, not to say a profanity. And so we find the 
Swami Vivekananda saying, in his Chicago speech: ‘ Ye, 
divi/iilies on earth, sinners ? It is a sin to call a man a 
sinner. It is a standing libel on human nature.’ Of course 
it is, it the human is only another name for the Divine—if 
we regard man as a divinity. If, on the other hand, we 
hold that man is a creature and God the Creator—the two, 
the finite and the Infinite, for ever remaining distinct—then 
sin finds a real place, .since it arises from the conflict of the 
human will with the Divine. 

Hut, according to what is claimed to be the highest phi¬ 
losophy of Hinduism, sin is a complete delusion; there 
really no such thing at all. Creation is mdyd, the outcome 
of />r(xd/idna—th(^ cosmical illusion—^the result of deceptive 
dualism ; and the true object of yo^^a is to overcome the 
illusion, and realize JN6.vBx\x^m—Ekam eva advitlyam —‘ One 
only without a second.' Individualism thus springs from 
rndyd ; individual existence is a dream ; and it follows that 
the offences and sins for which the illusory individual 
conscience blames itself are equally unreal; and the great 
object of life, according to this same philosophy, is a purely 
intellectual one, not a moral one: it is not to get rid of sin, 
l)iit to rid ourselves of the false idea that we are sinners ; 
for Vedantism tells us we are God under the bondage of 
delusion. 

And yet, if this is the philosophy of Hinduism, what do 
we find in practice? We find, first of all, in the Vedas, 
and before the primitive mind was obscured by philosophic 
speculation, that sin holds a very real place. In several of 
the hymns of the Rig-veda, as we have seen, sin is felt to 
he a great calamity. It is a ‘rope ’ or ‘bond,' from which 
the sinner prays to be released. It is a heavy ‘ burden' 
which the gods alone can take away. It is that which 
incurs the wrath of Varuna, and separates from him. 
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Nevertheless, it was certain sinful actions^ such as false¬ 
hood, theft, gambling, sorcery, adultery, disobedience to 
parents, non-performance of religious rites, rather than a 
sinful fiaiure^ that were deplored; and so we do not meet, 
in the Vedas, with that mortal hatred of wrong and that 
anguish of penitence which are so characteristic of the 
Bible. Still, that Vedic man admitted that he was a sinner 
rather than a divinity, and felt the need of sacrifice, there 
can be no doubt at all. No language, not even the Jewish, 
contains so many words relating to sacrifice as Sanskrit. 

And coming down to the present day, what do we find ? 
If sin is unreal, its penalties certainly are not, if we may 
judge from the hold that the doctrine of Karma has upon 
the mind of aU Hindus. There are few beliefs so vitally 
held in India as that of Karma, which teaches that sins 
bring terrible punishments; that as men sow, so must they 
reap, in this life and in future lives. The Hindu sacred 
books, especially the Laws of Manu, contain elaborate 
detailed lists of the fearful penalties attaching in the next 
life to the chief sins against Hindu morality, along with 
equally elaborate prescriptions for the various expiations, 
penances, self-inflicted tortures, by which these sins are to 
be atoned for in the present life. 

Thus we see that the Hindu evidently acts upon a belie! 
of the reality of sin; he accepts the verdict of his conscience, 
while yet holding, according to the orthodox philosophy of 
Hinduism, both sin and conscience to be of the nature of 
illusion. How theory and practice are reconcilable must 
be left for others to explain. But the theory has not suc¬ 
ceeded in blinding the eyes of millions of Hindus to the 
fa^ that they are sinn^s, that they have been sinners, and* 
that they are suffering and will yet suffer the real and terrible 
penalties of their sins. This is implied in the doctrine of 
Kmma. 
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The word ^ Karma,^ fast becoming naturalized in the 
English language, is a Sanskrit word meaning action. In 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavad gita it has three mean¬ 
ings : work in general; sacrificial ritual; and the pre¬ 
determining influence of action.* The last is the sense 
in which it is now generally used, meaning action as cause, 
action as effect; so that it becomes the general expression 
for a sequence in Nature. It stands for the unbroken 
chain of cause and effect, in which every link depends 
on the link that precedes it; out of which no link can 
drop, for law is inviolable, subject neither to breach nor 
change.* Where the will has operated, the action is 
inevitable. The will is the energizing force ; the action 
is the mere crystallization ' of the will. We have been 
making for ourselve.s, by the creative force of our will, 
certain causes, that go forth from the realm of mind into 
the realm of matter—the sphere of our actions; so that 
day by day we are living in the results which we have 
ourselves created. Hence we are born into the world, time 
after time, with the general mould of our life, cast in the 
preceding incarnations. Thus, the physical environment 
that limits our energy, and all the inequalities of our present 
life, arc said to be the result of certain habits and actions 
belonging to a previous state of existence. It is our 
previous Karma which rules our present lot. 

Now, that there is a true law underlying the doctrine 
of Karma is, of course, admitted. Christianity recognises 
it quite as much as Hinduism. But in Hindiiism it has 
become complicated by being combined with the dogma 
of transmigration, which will be discussed in a separate 
chapter; and its value has been thereby lessened and 


* See Gita, xviii. 

See * Karam,* a lecture by Mrs. Besant at Chicago. 
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obscured. The two are by no means necessarily con¬ 
nected. Karma is a law that runs through Nature, whether 
the soul migrates or not. But Hinduism, knowing only 
the law, the law of natural consequence—all the disposi¬ 
tions and actions of men flowing, naturally and necessarily, 
from the original gunas or qualities of Nature, namely: 
saitva^ goodness; rajas^ passion; tamas, darkness—and 
not understanding the Christian explanation of life and 
suffering, nor the doctrine of Divine grace, which confronts 
and counteracts the law, as we shall see hereafter, has to 
postulate an unbroken chain of cause and effect, an infinite 
series of causes, which is unthinkable. 

All physical things, according to this doctrine, are effects 
—effects of previous causes ; and these we must trace back 
and still back, for there can be no stopping in the process 
of reasoning. The inequalities of the present life are said 
to be the result of works in a previous life; but this only 
removes the difficulty one single step, since the question 
recurs: Whence those works and the inequalities in that 
life ? And so Hinduism is compelled to fly from stage to 
stage, until it is forced to declare that the world never had 
a beginning; and the idea of an intelligent First Cause, the 
Maker and Moulder of all things, becomes unnecessary. 
But this assumption traverses the dicta of modern science, 
and involves difficulties far greater than those it is intended 
to remove. An endless succession of beginningless effects 
—an infinite series of antecedents—is as unthinkable as 
‘a stream without a source’; for it violates the very 
nature of thought, which is to demand a cause that shall 
have no antecedent ‘ If each link of the chain hangs on 
another, the whole will hang^ and 07 ily hang even in eternity, 
unsupported, like some stark serpent—unless you find a 
hook for it.’ ^ How can we conceive of an endless 
* Hutchinson Stirling’s ‘ Philosophy and Theology,’ p. 262. 
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sucxession of conscious acts or states—an endless succession, 
i\e., of changes—under the condition of duration ; how can 
an eternal duration be now actually past? There must, 
therefore, have been a first action in some body, which 
determined the next body the soul would take. Before 
there could be merit or demerit, beings must have existed 
and acted; and we are led back to a first man, such as we 
find described in the Book of Genesis. It is the old 
(luestion: ‘ Which was the first, the hen or the egg ? ^ 

I himan souls, whose reason for existence is action and the 
fruit of action, cannot be eternal; while the assumption of 
the existence of a First Cause of all, in the sense of ‘ a self- 
moved mover,’ has been recognised by philosophers from 
Plato to Hegel, and on to Herbert Spencer, as a positive 
notion, ‘ a necessity of tliought.’ 

And the difficulties arc moral as well as metaphysical. 
The inequalities of life doubtless present a sore problem 
for all religions ; but the Hindu law of Karma only enlarges 
and prolongs the mystery by making it eternal, backwards 
and forwards; and we have a merciless world of births and 
deaths, without beginning, and, for all practical purposes, 
without end, with a ruthless law of necessity imposed upon 
it. Who or what is responsible for all this—for these 
eternally existing souls suffering from a strange and hope¬ 
less injustice? It is of little use to say it is all mayd— 
a dream of the absolute; for a bad dream is (luite bad 
enough wliile it lasts. The Christian idea that the in- 
etiualities of this life constitute a probation—a discipline— 
specially adapted to the nature of each human being, in 
order to test, and try, and perfect the character, seems both 
a more hopeful and a more merciful view. 

That there is such a law as Karma—that the deed 
cannot be separated from its consequence—no one can 
deny ^ and the practical value of such a truth, if brought to 
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bear on the conduct of life, ought to be innncnsc. As the 
Indian proverb has it, 

‘ Who plants mangoes, mangoes shall he cat; 

Who plants thorn-bushes, thornsj shall wound his feet ’ ; 


or, in the striking words of an old Sanskrit sage in one of 
the Indian epics : * 

* Ves, all the deeds that men have done, 

In light of day, before the sun, 

Or veiled lx;neath the gloom of night, 

The good, the hid, the wrong, the right — 

These, though forgotten, 3reap|>car, 

And travel, silent, in their reard 

So, also, the English poet, Sir Edwin Arnold: 

‘ For will iimkes deeils, 

And deeds make Karma, and the Karma makes 
The outcoming. As when ye press the day 
This way and that, and see it harden, so 
Mea for themselves shape hale. Shadow and Liglit 
Are not more surely tied unto each, 

Than man to Karma, and to Karriui, man/ 



It is the great moral law enunciated by the Ajto.stlo Paul; 
‘ Be not deceived; Ood is not mocked: for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also rcuj)’ (dal. vi. 7). 'I’hat 
truth pervades the teaching of the Dilile. In the Book of 
Psalms we read: ‘ Unto 'Fhee, 0 lofd, Itelongeth mercy, 
for Thou renderest to every man according to his work ’ 
(Ps. Ixii. 12). Again, we read in the Old 'I’estament: ‘I 
the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even to give 
every man according to his ways, according to the fruit 
of his doings ’ (Jer. xvii. 10). And in the New 'restament: 

‘ Each man shall bear his own burden ’ (Gal. vi. 5). ‘ l<or 

we must all be made manifest before the judgment-seat of 

* MahUbhirata, Kii. 
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Christ; that each one may receive the 
body, according to what he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad’ (2 Cor. v. 10). 

Thus we see that Hinduism has no monopoly of the 
doctrine of Karma. It is clearly taught in the Bible, too. 
And why do they both teach it ? Because it is true—true 
in the nature of things, and true to the voice of conscience. 
It is a true conception that all deeds, be they good or evil, 
will inevitably bear fruit according to their nature. In the 
natural world we expect it. Sow for a certain thing, and 
you will get it. The pea contains the pod; the flower 
contains the vine in embryo. And the laws of the human 
soul are as certain as the laws of nature. There can be no 
accident in morals. As a man makes himself, so he must 
be. There is an exact answer to every deed of dis¬ 
obedience, just as an echo answers to the sound. If we 
transgress the laws of our nature, the punishment must 
come. The penalties of a broken law are as sure as the 
existence of the law itself. There can be no caprice here. 
There is One who rules men according to their merit or 
demerit; and by the true law of Karma, as taught in the 
Bible, He condemns to punishment those who condemn 
themselves to sin. In the words of the poet Whittier: 


ARM A 


'mum Hill 

. ^ 


things done in thd” 


‘ Wc shape ounelvex the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


* The tissues of the life to be 

We weave with colours all our own-, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 


* Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here, 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 

The past shall reappear.* 
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Full and exact retribution for sin there is not in this 
world; and this fact, that the wicked often go, to the eye 
of man, unpunished, and the good unrewarded, is an 
irresistible argument, to all rellective and righteous minds, 
for a future state of rewards and punishments. I'he |)resent 
life, according to the Christian view, is not the sequel to 
a former life, or we ought to remcml)er it, and ought 
to enter life much more mature than the infants tliat we 
are; but it is our first state of discipline a school in 
which we are intended to learn to l)e wise, to lake kindly 
warning from the checks and restraints, and often sore 
calamities, which (k)d, in His wisdom and mercy, sets 
about us here. And when our present life is over wc shall 
be carried on, not in this same material world, but in a 
more advanced spiritual world, with our bad ways un¬ 
corrected, or with our good ways established, each man 
receiving ‘according to his works.^ 

And why does (lod attach suffering and penalty to sin? 
That we may learn to hate it not simply that Karma may 
do its work. He makes sin bitter that we may avoid it and 
forsake it. It all has a moral end. Punishment, as lauglit 
by Christ, is an aspect of love. It is love unveiling to 
us the hidden, intrinsic quality of evil; so as to bring tlic 
sinner, as .shown in the Paral)Ic of the Prodigal Hon, to 
a better mind.* 

But to effect this there must be /ur/m\ The blending 
of justice and mercy in the act of retribution implies a 
loving Will, an intelligent and benevolent Being, not a 
mere name—Karma—supposed to be endowed with most 
wonderful qualities, though destitute of mercy. 

Karma, to the Hindu, stands, as we have seen, for 
the unbroken chain of cause and effect~imi>erioiml and 
unalterable law—in which existence is woven into a 
* See St. Luke xv. 
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corded series of necessitated acts and results. Even the 
gods have no power to avert the effects of Karma ] they 
are themselves subject to Adriskta —that irresistible some¬ 
thing which is felt and ‘ not seen.’ The consequences of 
acts—merit or demerit—must be completely worked out 
by an inexorable retribution, which binds act and issue so 
indissolubly together that every moment of desire or sin 
must exact its conseciuent moment of pain. There is 
no place found for mercy; for mercy can exist only in a 
world governed by a living, loving, personal God. Even 
with an English novelist such as George Eliot, when 
escaping from distinctly Christian thought, there is no 
divine force so clear as the awful, unrelenting goddess, 
Nemesis; she can allow no way of escape for the sinner 
because there is no forgiveness of sins in Nature; and she 
often speaks as though men and women were merely the 
puppets of irresistible tendencies. And so they must be 
in a purely natural system. In Hinduism, the soul is 
tossed hither and thither by a force set in motion by 
itself alone, which can never be set aside, because its 
operation depends on past actions wholly beyond control, 
and even unremembered. 

Thus, Karma or Adrishta becomes the one and only law 
of the universe; and that which in (Christianity is simply 
a method of God’s moral government is „ raised to a 
supremacy over even God Himself. Blind causation takes 
the place of God. And if matter with the law of Frakriti, 
and souls with the law of Karma, can all keep going of 
themselves, it is hard to see what need there is for a 
Creator or a Judge, still less for an illusory Isvara, who 
is said to be a witness of men’s actions, and to reward 
them according to their works. If there be such a Being, 
he is painfully limited by a despotism more .powerful than 
he, and cannot be called a Deity at all. 
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And here it is significant to note that the doctrine of 
Karma finds its truest place and its most elaborate explana¬ 
tion in the atheistical {nirisvara) system of Kapila, and 
in that which was the natural result or logical issue gf 
the Sankhya philosophy—the equally godless system of 
Buddha. In the Sankhya, everything is due to produc¬ 
ing Nature, or Frakriti^ whose constituent elements—the 
gunas—2s:\. like chords, and bind the spirit with their triple 
bonds. There is no presiding and interposing Deity. 
The soul itself is passive; and it i^ Nature that, with 
a strange consistency and inconsistency combined, is 
endowed with the qualities of a thinking mind. The 
final state of the soul^ after it has become wholly separate 
from matter, through knowledge of the Sankhya doctrines, 
is a passionless, unconscious state—the nearest approach 
to the Buddhistic idea of Nirvana. The present life is an 
unmixed evil, full of pain, a cruel bondage, as it must ever 
be in a godless world; and the great aim is to free the soul 
from every connection with matter. 

In Buddhism, both God and the soul have practically 
no existence. The Brahmanical God had become an 
object of terror; and feeling life to be altogether miserable 
under the world conditions as constituted by Brahmanism, 
and seeing no escape from the eternal circle of being 
while the Brahmanical Deity was allowed to live, that ‘ at 
no point was the circle blessed,’ Buddha boldly declared 
that God was not. As for the soul, he discpvered that 
in his own experience, in spite of all his asceticism, he 
could not rid himself of pride and self-love; and since 
belief in the existence of soul was the motive power that 
kept up the existence of desire, he was finally led to 
repudiate the doctrine of soul altogether, and to explain 
the problem of the world by his doctrine of Karma—the 
survival^ not of the ^ul, but of the effects of actions, or 
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character. 'I'he basis of this theory he found in the 
previous systems of philosophy, in those different kinds of 
atoms that had existed from all eternity, and that were 
indestructible. Among these original atoms were those of 
mind ; and as their combinations of thought, and feeling, 
and desire, which go to make up character, cannot be 
dissolved by death, they must, pnless killed in life, wander 
about the world like disembodied spirits, until they become 
re-incarnated in some other body. Thus he arrived at his 
great doctrine of Karma, which, denying the existence of 
the soul, maintains that the fruit of actions or character 
cannot die, but must ever reappear. And since evil is 
necessary to existence ; since ‘to be ’ is to suffer—sorrow 
being of the very essence of life—existence itself is to be 
abhorred and renounced. To become entirely free from 
self-interest, the lower nature must be gradually destroyed ; 
cravings and desires must be starved out, by cutting off 
the motives for them at their root, and by keeping the 
unselfish motives—love for others—uppermost. This 

Buddha sought to effect, not by Divine help, for he knew 
no merciful I^eity, but by his ‘noble eightfold path’; 
and when the thirst for dxistence was thus quenched, 
the disciple could enter the blissful state of Nirvana. 
Buddhism is thus the most determined attempt ever 
made to solve the problem of the world without God or 
the soul; and this explains how it is that the doctrine of 
Karma holds such a prominent place in the Buddhist 
system. Both in that system and in the atheistic Sankhya 
it finds a natural home, and the most fitting soil for its 
development. 

And thus it must ever be in a philosophy educed from 
Nature; for Nature preaches the most crushing fatalism, 
the most inflexible determinism. When man is regarded 
as a />art of Nature, subject like other parts to merely 
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cosmical laws, it must be so; he is simply a product 
of antecedents and circumstances, just like a mango on a 
tree. Action once begun, there is a ceaseless revolving 
in the wheel of being, in the dread bonds of fate, from 
which even death allows of no release. But regard man, 
as the Bible does, as having a place in Nature, but above 
it, and lord ^of it, and made in the image of his Creator; 
then his history and destiny are altogether different. A 
system rooted in Nature will create a relentless Karma; a 
revelation of Love proclaims justice and the spiritual law 
of retribution, but, along with that, redemptive forces to 
counteract the fatal consequences of man’s folly and sin. 

Or, looking at the subject from a slightly different 
standpoint, and taking man rather than Nature as the 
centre, start from the speculative reason only, and it is easy 
to accept an impersonal Deity, as in pantheism, and 
therefore an impersonal order of things, in which there 
is no power of moral initiative, no power to create new 
sources and conditions of good. ‘Law can simply act 
upon what is, not create what ought to be.’ An impersonal 
Deity, or, what is the same thing, blind causation, means a 
necessitated man, ruled by inexorable fate—a necessitated 
mechanism—Karma. And necessity can mend nothing, 
redeem no one. The doctrine of Karma might perhaps be 
all right for a good world where the results would be always 
happy, but it is empty of all hope and comfort for a 
mingled state of good and evil.^ ‘ Faith in it may create 
Stoics, but will not renew or redeem humanity.’ 

But start from the religious consciousness and the moral 
nature^ and then a Personal God, with consciousness and 
will and love, is a necessity; a Being with a loving pur¬ 
pose, and ruling the world in love, through righteousness, 
towards righteous ends. And this was the great message 
* See Principal Fairbaim’s ‘City of God,’ p. 200. 
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of Christ to man. Evil is unquestionably a fearful thing, 
and it must have continued its fierce ravages for ever, and 
Karma its perpetual revolutions, had not Divine mercy 
interposed. In God alone is peace and restoration. 

And Hindfiism itself, when the heart of the people, 
rather than the heads of its sages, has spoken, has had 
glimpses of this saving truth. While one section of 
Hinduism, in vSaivaism, has insisted on the stern law of 
retribution, another section, in Vaishnavaism, has hoped 
in the Divine mercy, and believed in Divine assistance to 
remedy man’s evil case. Indeed, just as some have lost 
sight of God’s mercy altogether in the doctrine of Karma, 
so popular superstition has blinded others to the law of 
retributive justice ; and the mere mention of Vishnu’s name, 
or bathing in a sacred stream, has sufficed to claim Divine 
mercy and forgiveness; as though one could get off, by 
mere favour or luck, from the action of righteous law, and 
escape from fulfilling one’s personal responsibilities. So 
impossible is it, apart from Divine Revelation to reconcile 
mercy and justice. 

We see these two conflicting sentiments at work in the 
Bhagavad'gita, where Hindu and Christian ideas often 
appear side by side. In strict consistency, and in accord¬ 
ance with the law of Karma, it should teach no forgiveness. 
Hut hertt and there the instinct of the heart, yearning for a 
kindly pardon, breaks through the restraints of philosophy; 
and Krislma is made to say: * Renouncing all Dharmas, 
come unto me as your sole refuge. Sorrow not; I will 
release you from all sins ^ —almost echoing the words of 
the Bible. 

I’hesc two schools of thought-—conscience, in the 
philosophic doctrine of Karma, insisting on justice and 
the working out of natural consequences, and the heart, 
* Gitl, xviii. 66 . 
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in the intervention of its mn/dras^ hoping for mercy — 
have never been reconciled in Hinduism. There has been 
no common meeting-grolind for these two truths. In 
Christianity they meet in the revelation of Diinm Gmce 
and in the doctrine of Atonement. This revelation alone 
reconciles the stern mysterious influence of Karma with 
the Gospel of Forgiveness. And herein lies the glad 
tidings of the (lospel and the true solution of the difficulty. 

We must start, of course, in our itKjuiry, not with blind 
causation—impersonal law—hut with a Divine lawgiver, 
whom Christ represents as a just and loving hather. From 
Him the law proceeds. In considering the dealings of 
God with men, the Christian, taught by Christ, follows 
the analogies of parental affection and discipline, rather 
than the analogies of mere Nature or the hard and heartles.s 
law-court. 

Now, in every violation of law there are two aspects 
to be regarded. The one is the disturbance of personal 
relations between two p^irties; the other is the liability 
to the natural consequences of disobedience, established as 
a necessary connection of causes with effects. Karma 
recognises the second, but not the first. Why ? Because 
there is no recognition of a persoml, moral Ruler of the 
universe. It sees the law of justice in the ri{>ening of acts, 
but not the disturbed personal relations. It takes count of 
the cosmos, but loses sight of (iod. It Eystematizes the 
secrets of Nature, but knows not the face of the Divine 
Father behind. Mere law and creation have nothing to 
do with forgiving trespasses and saving from temptation; 
but the moment we realize God as ‘ Our Father/ we know 
that He can forgive us as we need to be forgiven, and that 
He can shield us from temptation. I'he Hindil form of 
the doctrine of Karma plainly shows that the conception 
of the Fatherhood of God is not entertained, and those 
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wlio in the present day profess to hold it are bound to 
modify their ideas of Karma. 

We cannot, then, ignore these two aspects of violated 
law. And looking at the disturbed relations between the 
offending and the offended party, we presume that these 
may be set right by a process of reconciliation, and that is 
what is commonly meant by the forgiveness of sins. Will 
not God, our Father, like an earthly father, freely forgive 
all that is strictly personal in the sin—if, indeed, any 
personal element can be supposed in the case of God—as 
soon as there is the real and deep repentance of the sinner ? 
Assuredly. He is not vindictive, He cherishes no feeling 
of resentment; but He longs for reconciliation and for the 
return of the wayward prodigal to the Divine heart and 
home. 

But if we regard forgiveness as involving the remission 
of penalty, the question is not so simple, for here we are 
brought face to face with the natural and inseparable 
con$e(j[t 4 ence of sin—the link that has been wrought into the 
chain of cause and effect—and which still remains, and 
that is Karma. We cannot annihilate the past; and how 
can any penitence of ours set aside inevitable law? If 
God be the Author of a system of natural laws or the 
Ruler of a righteous social order, and if sin be regarded as 
the transgression of such laws, how can He, by any act of 
His, show compassion and forgiveness to a penitent sinner, 
and avert those penal consequences that are part of the 
moral and social order ? Must not these laws be as fixed 
and inexorable as the laws of a purely physical world? 
Where in such a system is there any room for the efficacy 
of repentance and for the remission of sins ? If Nature or 
human society reveal anything, they reveal an unforgiving 
Ruler; so that arguing on the ground of natural reason 
only, and apart from Revelation, we must see how un- 

15 
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availing penitence must l)c to remove the c:onsec|uen(:es of 
transgression. 

We thus find ourselves in the midst of a system of rigliteous 
order, in which all events are linked together by inevitable 
law, and where no place can he found for forgiveness and 
remission of sins. It is plain, therefore, that, if they are 
ever to be granted, it can only l)c by some Divine inier- 
position that shall make them possible, and that shall in 
some way remove us from the necessary oj)eration of these 
Karmic laws. And as we realize that the laws we have 
transgressed are God’s laws—the laws of an infinitely good 
and gracious Being—a ray of hope comes to us. Surely 
He must have compassion for our weakness, and Ik: merci¬ 
fully inclined towards us, and ready to forgive. 

And this is exactly what the Gospel tells us. Never¬ 
theless, in. the New Testament the forgiveness of sins is 
not regarded as something natural and easy of belief, 
but something exceptional and wonderful—something so 
contrary to analogy and to all our expectations that it 
needed a Divine Rmdaiion to assure us of it, and it is in 
that Revelation proclaimed as ‘good news’ or ‘the C#o.spel’ 
for the human race. It is not a truth of natural, hut of 
revealed, religion, and it needs an effort of faith to accept 
it. It is something so imf>ossible in the existing order of 
things where the law of Karma reigns that it required 
a miracle of wisdom and grace to accomplish it, even the 
Incarnation, life, sufferings, death, and resurrct!tion of the 
Son of God. This was needed in order that tlie remission 
of sins, which in the natural order seems impossible, might 
be secured.* 

It is spoken of in the New Testament as a unique super¬ 
natural act in the spiritual world, effecting some profound 

* The reader i.s referred to a little book on * Tlu: AtCKiement/ by 
Dr. Magee, late Archbishop of York. (CarndJ and Co., I^ificlon.) 
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change in the relations existing between God and man 
(Rom. iii. 24-26; 2 Cor. v. 19), freeing us from the 
dominion of sin and of the law, and bringing us under 
the reign of grace (Rom. vi. 14, vii. 6). And this new 
state into which we are brought is so wonderful that it is' 
described as a new life—a new birth—in which we are 
actually united to Christ by an act of faith, sharers of 
His life, partakers of His Divine nature, and so becoming 
nezv creatures (2 Cor. v. 17). 

Now, such an event and such an experience are un¬ 
known in any other religion. And strange as it may seem, 
true as it is, it goes sorely against the grain of human 
nature to renounce the boast of inherent virtue, the claim 
to [)ersonal merit, and to acknowledge that all our painful 
and protracted efforts to build up character by ourselves 
alone have been in vain. ‘ Eastern religions,’ once said the 
late Sir M. Monier-Williams, Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford, ‘ are occupied with a salvation 
to be wrought by man. Christianity presents a salvation 
designed and offered by God. The Bible ever says to 
men : Put off the robe of self-righteousness ”; the sacred 
books of the East tell him to put it on, even when about 
to appear in the presence of God.’ And yet, with all the 
cycles and ceons of existence, have Hindus succeeded in 
wearing off the fetters by which they are still bound to the 
misery of births and deaths ? What is once done cannot 
be undone, they say. No, it cannot, if we are left simply 
to ourselves and Karma; though Mrs. Besant, aware of 
the objection brought against the doctrine that it teaches 
a fatalism destructive of human effort, affirms (in her tract 
on Karma) that by bravely and patiently bearing our 
Karma ‘we can break one by one the fetters.we have 
forged, and step out again free men into the world.’ ^ But 
* St*e also Bhagavad-glta, vi. 35, 36. 
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can we? How many men and women have done it in 
their own unaided strength ? The practice of 
demands a set of external circumstances which can 
never be those of ordinary men, to say nothing of 
women and children. Philosophic teaching and mere 
knowledge are all very well, but their impotence as a 
moral power has in all ages been made manifest. The 
fetters of our sin are too strong for the generality of men ; 
and the Hindi! 7 mV/ is proverbially weak. We need a 
moral dynamic—a motm power as is given us in 
the attractive vision and converting force of Divine For¬ 
giveness, and which we have in Christ. Then we come 
to ‘love God, because He first loved us^; and love is a 
transforming energy. What is once done canmi be un¬ 
done, if we are left alone with Karma; l)ut it is ccjually 
true that what is once done can be undone, so far as the 
most fatal consequences of our sin are concerned, if there 
be a loving Father in the Divine Ruler of the universe. 
The first holds true when a man thinks of himself alone, 
and the second holds true when he loses himself in the 
Divine Saviour of the world. For Christ loosens the grip 
of sin on the heart and reinforces the will. Hindilism and 
Buddhism throw men on their mm resources ; the CfOSi>el 
of Christ throws them on the strength of am^ihr. The 
one message breathes despondency and i>essimism; the 
other breathes hope and optimism. 

The glad tidings of the Gos|>el to Im proclaimed to non- 
Christian lands—and preaching would never exist if there 
were not good news to proclaim j did one ever hear of a 
pessimist preaching ?—the glad tidings is just this: that 
Christ is incarnated into the natural order and discipline 
we are under, and becomes the quickening life and central 
factor of it. So that, it is not wMai W4 do that is the 
ground of our justification before God, but what Christ 
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does for us and in us in His atoning Death, and in the 
perfect righteousness which He works out in our character 
—the moral power of His life passing into our lives, as the 
sap of the tree flows into the branches. 

This is the change of state that we celebrate as Chris¬ 
tianity; and it must, of course, be experienced to be 
proved—a change, that is, just as great as must needs 
take place when the impersonal and dry machine com¬ 
posed of law and world has God’s gracious influence and 
sanctifying life poured in. Acting with the universality 
and permanence of natural law, there is a Higher Power 
whi(^h makes for righteousness in the universe and in the 
heart of man. Righteousness is the deepest word of 
Grace. 

Divine grace, however, does not annihilate the past, 
does not annul the consequences of wrong-doing; but it 
does this, it brings the soul into right relations with God, 
and hence gives it a new start and direction for the future. 
The conception of Divine laws as acting by way of natural 
consequence in the direction oj rebuke and recovery is en¬ 
grained in all the language of promise and of blessing 
of which the New Testament is full. And this is an 
all-important part of the subject, which needs to be 
clearly apprehended; since it is just here where the chief 
difficulty comes in. If it can be shown that this concep¬ 
tion of Divine law acting in the direction of rebuke and 
recovery has scientific aspect, then the objection raised 
by the advocates of Karma against the Christian doctrine 
of Forgiveness is met rationally. 

There are two laws of physics with which students of 
science are familiar. One is, that ‘action and reaction 
are equal, and in opposite directions.’ In this analogy 
we have the ethical truth of retribution suggested, that 
men are judged according to their works. But there is 
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another physical law equally true, and that is, 'the per¬ 
sistence of energy with its convertibility into different forms,’ 
as illustrated in the conversion of the energy of motion, by 
friction, into the energy of heat or of electricity. May not 
the application of this law in the ethical sphere be this ?— 
The energy of past sin is persistent; as a cause it generates 
its appropriate consequence—its Karma. But Divine For¬ 
giveness, proclaimed in the Gospel, converts the destructive 
power of sin into the constructive power of sincere repen¬ 
tance, just as the energy of motion is converted by friction 
into the energy of heat or electricity.^ 

The very remembrance of the sins that burden the 
conscience acts as a powerful stimulus in the struggle for 
amendment and reparation. Of course, where there is 
no remembrance of past sin, as in the re-birth theory, 
there can be no repentance; and so we do not find in 
Hinduism that deep sorrow for sin and anguish of spirit 
that are so characteristic of true Christian experience. 
The sight of a man bowed in contrition with a sense of 
sin, and on his knees in prayer, struggling to gain the 
victory over besetting evil, is foreign to Hindu ideas, but 
essentially Christian; it is the noble sorrow of the great 
saints. 

There is in this expiation of a guilty conscience a 
process of mortification going on—which the Apostle Paul 
calls 'the crucifixion of the old man,’ or corrupt character 
—^and at the same time a work of renewal by the Spirit 
of God. And the suggested analogy is this: in this 
struggle for amendment we see the causative energy of 
past sin persisting in the converted form of a power to 
overcome evil with good—corresponding to the physical 
law seen in the conversion, by friction, of the energy of 
motion into the energy i©f heat or of electricity. 

* See ‘The Divine Satisfaction,’ by J. M. Whiton, D.D., p. 63 
U s&q. 0 ames Clarke and Co., London.) 
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This new power to overcome evil is developed in us by 
the Divine grace of Forgiveness; and we see the all- 
important place that Forgiveness holds in the Christian 
system. In the presence of the Cross of Christ—the 
symbol of God^s forgiving love—^and revealing as nothing 
else could sin really is to God —is generated by a 
genuine repentance for our sin, a godly energy that spurs 
us on to do all we can to amend the wrong, and to 
discharge the debt of evil consequences—the Karma — 
which our sin entails. The objective work of Christ must 
be subjectively realized by the soul. Forgiveness produces 
personal righteousness, through our moral fellowship with 
Christ, and among other results creates in us a forgiving 
spirit towards our fellow-men. 

We have an illustrious example of this transformed 
energy in the Apostle Paul. The remembrance of his 
having been a blasphemer and a persecutor was ever 
urging him on with a holy energy in the service of Christ. 
The spring of this energy was in the melting thought 
that lie had been forgiven. There we have what this 
same Apo.stle calls ‘a new creation’—another man. In 
his view, however ill the man who sins deserves of God, 
the man who has forsaken his sins is no longer that ill- 
deserving man. Why should such a one go on suffering 
for separate acts of sin when the sin itself is forsaken and 
forgiven. What moral end can possibly be served by that ? 
Even the Hindi! who has attained jnana ceases to suffer 
the penalty of past wrong-doing: why, then, should he 
object to the remission of evil deeds in the case of the 
Christian jndni —the man who knows God in the divinest 
way it is possible to know Him, as one who pardoneth 
iniquity, transgression and sin ? 

God regards us at any moment as what we are^ not 
as what we were. The present hour is the central and 
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all-important point of every life; the |\ist and the future 
are in the circumference. Human or natural justice^ as in 
the doctrine of Karma, knowing only the outward man, 
takes hold of dmis, whenever done, and after however long 
a lapse of time. I'he Divine righteousness, with truer, 
deeper eyes that penetrate the heart, deals with c/mraf/er— 
with deeds, no doubt, but with deeds so far as they pass 
into character; and character is ever a thing of the 
present; and whatever our |)resent princi|>Ie of action is, 
that is essentially our character. 

The Christian religion, therefore, while fully admitting 
the truth of Karma—the jx^rsistence of tiu: |>ast—has 
something and something priceless to offer, which 

Hinduism has not—even that (k)H|>d truth of Clod’s 
Atoning and forgiving (Irace by which the sinner, sub¬ 
dued and penitent, and filled with a sacred affection, is 
ciotked anew moral p(mef\ through the inspirations 
of the Father’s love. 

The Forgiveness of Sins is thus by no means the 
immoral act it is sometimes supposed by Hindus to be, 
when it secures the higliest end of moral government—a 
penitent thoroughly changed in heart, and refornted in 
life. It is not in conflict, but in keeping, with the law 
of judgment according to works. Forgiveness effects no 
cancelling of the spiritual law, that the sinful dettd cannot 
be annulled; that the past act lives on as a {xjrsistent 
cause producing its effect. There is in the Clhristian 
Gospel no cut-off between causes and effects; but tliough 
the causative energy—the Karma—put in motion by a 
sinful deed persists, its force now ap{:M*ars, through 
forgiveness, in a converted form— transmuted from a 
deteriorating to an ameliorating force, from a fatal to a 
vital issue. The Divine way of the Gas|Xil is to ri»|)e€t 
the facts—that |mst deeds are indestructible—but with 
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these facts fo combine a new element of its own^ whereby 
the evil that cannot be annihilated is buried by forgiveness, 
and becomes, in a genuine repentance, a source of fertiliza¬ 
tion to the new-born seeds of better resolution. This is 
that ‘ covering ’ of sin which the Bible speaks of as effected 
by Forgiveness. 

And this truth, while having, as we have seen, a 
scientific aspect, in harmony with physical law, and 
therefore commendable to reason, is the sweetest, gladdest, 
and divinest truth, because hope-inspiring, that human 
ears can ever hear. It is a truth to which our conscience 
must respond with an embrace that grows the stronger 
as our vision of it becomes more clear. To be sure of 
a pardoned past, a peaceful present, and a triumphant 
future, to cut the cable that holds us to this limited 
earthly life, is surely better than to be bound by the 
fetters of a chain of repeated births and deaths. And 
every century is making it more and more obvious, as Mr. 
Balfour has shown in his great work, ^ The Foundations 
of Belief,’ that the deepest evidence of all Divine teaching is 
in the intimations and cravings of the ordinary human 
heart. These imitations and cravings are to be found in 
Hinduism; in that hoping in the Divine mercy as ex¬ 
hibited in Vishnavaism ; and in those remarkable words of 
the Bhagavad-gita, already quoted: ‘Come to me as your 
sole refuge. I will release you from all sins.’ Whatever a 
philosophical system may say to the contrary, those words 
express the longing of the heart, and foreshadow that truth 
of Divine Forgiveness and Restoration which appears in all 
its fulness in the Christian (yospel. 

The Hindu doctrine of Karma is just such as reflective 
and philosophical minds, perplexed with the problems of 
existence, would reach, apart from the Gospel; and so 
true is it that the Christian religion, while recognising all 
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the truth that other systems fiold in common with itself, 
has someikiniT more to give—sotnething mori! that the 
Divine Father lias revealed, as man has been able to 
receive it. In other departments of life we gladly welcome 
* something more’ if it will add to our resources and 
happiness. Much more should we welcome it in the 
highest and most important sphere of all, that of religion. 

d’he doctrine of Karma, as was jHiinted out, has in 
Hinduism been complicated and oliscurcd by l>eing com¬ 
bined with the doctrine of transmigration, and a further 
consideration of its specific teaching must now cKanipy its. 









CHAPTER XIII 

THK DOCTRINK OF TRANSMIGRATION 

Doctrine of Transmip-alion—Widespread Belief — Not taught in 
the Vedas - Western and Hindu Conceptions of Soul—Teaching 
of Manu Underlying Trulhs—Future Life—Future Piinish- 
incnt—In a Body—Instinct of Justice—Main Arguments for 
Doctrine discusse<l—Heredity and Christian View of Suffering 
—Positive Objections against the Belief—At Variance with other 
Hindu Doctrines—Is Unscientific, Unphilosophical, Unjust, 
Unrernedialile --Practical Effects of Fatalism—the Christian Cure 
of Sin. 

Transmu;ration, or metempsychosis, according as we 
use a Latin or a Greek word, signifies the passing of the 
soul of man after death into some other earthly body. It 
i.s a very ancient and widespread belief, and has been held, 
tliough in very different forms, by some of the greatest 
thinkers of the world. Modern theosophists make a 
special point of transmigration, and have brought it into 
notice in the West; while in India they endeavour to 
prove its superiority over the Christian belief. 

The time and place of the birth of the doctrine are 
unknown. The ancient Egyptians held it, but whether 
it was introduced from without or evolved from within 
cannot be determined. The embalming of their dead, 
and their careful preservation in the catacombs, were 
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connected with this belief, llie worship of beasts !)y the 
Egyptians originated in the idea that even the souls of 
the gods migrated into them. In (ireece and Rome the 
doctrine does not seem to have impressed itself iifion the 
popular mind, and was, indeed, alien to the (Ireek spirit. 
The belief was confined to philosophers, and was first 
plainly taught by Pythagfiras, some 500 or 600 years li.e., 
though whether he derived it from India, as some think, 
or whether he ever visited India, i.s very doubtful. He 
was followed by IMato, who in his earlier dialogues held 
that men at their next birth were changed into women, 
or birds, or lieasts, or fishes, according as thc^y had 
lived unrighteously, or frivolously, or without philo¬ 
sophy, or in extreme ignorance; and that Imlween 
these successive incarnations they had to descend to the 
lower regions for a thousand years of expiation and puri¬ 



fication—-thus approaching very closely to the Oriental 
form of l>elief. With Plato, however, it was simply a 
fanciful speculation, and not, as in India, the foundation of 
a religious system. 

The great Alexandrine 1 ‘ather, Origen, believed in re¬ 
incarnation ; but he held that with the ap|)earance of (Ihrist 
the process was suddenly arrested, and fallen angels and 
fallen men were alike lifted by liis spirit from their 
degradation to their homes in heaven. 

The belief has been met with all over the world: 
among the wild tribes of North America ; in Mexico and 
Peru; among Finns and Lapps; among the Auitralian 
savages; and in the religion of the southern tril:x» of 
Africa. It still prevails in India, Ceylon, Burmah, Thibet, 
Tartary, China, that is, in all lands where HindCiism or 
Buddhism is professed, and is therefore accepted by a 
large proportion of the human race. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the belief was 
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unknown to the ancient Aryans, who early settled in India; 
nor has any branch of the Aryan family in the West held it. 
There is a total absence of the idea of re-birth in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda,'^ beyond a stray reference in the tenth and 
last book, and of a much later date than the others, to the 
soul of a dead man going to the waters or plants. The 
conception is, indeed, foreign to Vedic modes of thought. 
In those early times it was believed that the souls of the 
good went after death to the heaven of light, where they 
joined the company of the fathers. The prevailing use, 
too, of animals in sacrifice and for human food in those 
early times is a presumption against the Vedic belief in 
transmigration ; and in the view of Gough and other writers 
the idea was adopted by the Aryan settlers from the abori¬ 
gines of the country. 

The weird belief in transmigration begins to appear, 
though not as yet clearly defined, in the Brahmanas,® or 
sacrificial rituals, and in connection with the growth of 
sacerdotalism. At this period the gods are made to 
declare that all who omit to sacrifice should be born again 
and present their bodies to Yama, the god of departed 
spirits—the Indian Pluto—in innumerable successive 
births. 

The belief is fully developed in the Upanishads, which 
tell us that those whose conduct has been evil are born 
again as dog, or hog,3 worm, insect, fish, bird, lion, boar, 
serpent,4 or as rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum 
and beans.3 it underlies the systems of Hindu philosophy, 

* The oaly verse ever quoted in support of the doctrine is Rig-veda 
i. 164, 32. But the word hahtipraj^^ which is rendered by Professor 
Wilson * is subject to many births,’ may, according to commentators, 
also mean * has many oOsprings ’; and the latter is held to be the usual 
and more literal use of the word, the former being artificial. 

® Seethe Satapatha Brfihmana. 3 Chh§.ndogya-Upan., V. x. 7, 8. 

4 Kaushitaki-Upan., i, 2. s Aitareya-Aranyaka, II. i. 2. 
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especially the Sankhya and Vedanta ; while in tlie laws 
of Manu the doctrine is elaborately expounded, and ‘ what 
particular bodies the vital spirits enter in this world/ in 
consccjuence of sins committed, are descrilKid iit large, 
with detailed lists of fearful penalties.* It is assumed, 
and argued on, in the Bhagavad-gita/ and is taught in 
the Puranas. For many lumdrcd years l)efDrc; (dirist, 
down to the present day, it has dominated the tliouglit of 
the j)cople. All the gurus, pandits, Bnihmans, and other 
castes, !)elieve it to be true. It enters, indeed, so vitally 
into the whole genius of Hindu philosophy, and is so 
interwoven with the incitements to an asctaic atul lioly 
life, giving rise to all the self-tortures of the devotee, tliat 
were tliis doctrine removed the religious structure of 
Hinduism would be hard to recognise, and would have to 
be rebuilt. 

A belief is not necessarily true because it is ancient. 
Many old beliefs, such as that the earth was the centre of 
the solar system, have been shown to !>e false by modern 
science. The ancients, with their limited knowledge* of 
the laws that govern Nature and life, postulated certain 
theories to account for certain facts which they could not 
otherwise explain ; they tried to .settle everything in Clodls 
great universe by subtle speculations. Transmigration may 
be most improbable-may be, as it is, impossible to prove; 
but HindQs, because they have heard of it from their 
childhood, naturally believe it. It has, indeed, entered so 
deeply into the mental consciousness of the |>eo|)le that 
they assume it without a doubt in all their arguments, and 
cannot imagine a state of things in which it should not be 
true. Professor Macdonnell, in his recent * History of 
Sanskrit Literature ^ (p. 387) observes : *l*here is, perhaps, 

* In.stitutes, xii. 503 (B. L. Fopwlar Editlun, Cakiiiia!. 

“ See Bhagavad-gim, ii. 13, 22 ; vi. 41, 42; vil 19 i lie. 21 ; xvi. 20. 
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no more remarkable fact in the history of the human 
mind than that this strange doctrine, never philosophically 
demonstrated, should have been regarded as self-evident 
for 2,500 years by every philosophical school or religious 
sect in India, excepting only the Materialists,' z.e., the 
heretical and sceptical school of the Charvakas. There 
may be momentous differences on every other matter con¬ 
cerning God and man and the universe ; but transmigration 
is the one belief that possesses cardinal value, on which 
Hindus of every sect and every shade of opinion are 
agreed. 

From a physiological point of view this Indian idea of 
successive lives—so foreign to our modes of thought—is a 
form of the more general primitive belief—based on the 
resemblances between ancestors and their descendants and 
between the faculties and instincts of men and of beasts— 
that the souls of ancestors passed into children and of men 
into beasts. The question is, Can it be substantiated ? Is 
it reasonable? Or can the facts which it professes to 
account for be otherwise and better explained ? 

The philosophy of the doctrine of transmigration as it 
was received by Hindus, Egyptians, Greeks, and others, 
appears to have been essentially the same—namely, the 
unity of all being ; that all souls are portions or emanations 
of the Universal Spirit, and as such must eventually return 
to their source, as rivers run into the sea. 

Transmigration in India thus has its roots in the 
Brahmanical, theosophic, or pantheistic conception of God. 
When a single, universal, and indestructible principle of 
the life manifested in Nature and man is grasped, then 
a pantheistic theory as to God, and a theory of trans¬ 
migration and absorption as to man, will emerge. If, on 
the other hand, a supreme will and authority are sought, 
then the result will be a personal God and the personal 
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amimuiim'c of man. llic basis of the first is metaphysical, 
of the second moral.* 

Now, the idea of sm/ is fundamentally dilTerent in the 
East and in the \Ve.st. d'hc religious philosophies of 
Europe arc all founded on the principle of a self-conscious 
intelligence and will as their final cause and as their 
conception of soul, and hence it is that in all EuroiK.*an 
systems of thought or religion re incanmtion and trans¬ 
migration are unknown ; for a self-conscious intelligence 
can no more be tran.sferred at [iieasurc from one type of 
creature to another after death, so as to unite harmoniously 
with it, Hhan a lion’s head can be made to unite har¬ 
moniously with an ass’s body.^ Hut in Ilindii pliiloso|ihy^ 
where soul is the vita! principle of Nature—»a purely 
negative principle, without thought or ttmotion of any 
kind—a vague, diffused essence whicli can unite with 
the minds or bodies of each and every sjiecics of man, 
animal, or plant indifferently, a scheme of transmigration 
is quite compatible, and is, indeed, required for logical 
completeness, where tlte great object is tlic union of the 
individual soul with the universal soul 

And here it may l>e observed that, when once pliilosoidiy 
has reached a seif^omcimts intelligence as the final cause 
of things—a principle drawn from what is highest in the 
human mind—it is not likely to l>e affe<!ted by any iyslem 
founded on the negative and far less efficient principle of 
soul, which is drawn, not from what b highest in man, but 
from that mere vitality common alike to all th«^ works of 
Nature. The conviction of liodi hiiitmn and 

Divine, is the dividing line between the Chriillaii aticJ the 
Hindil belief; it is at the root of all the most vital 

,, * See Dr. A. M. Fairbaim's * Stuclki In the Fhltophy of Eellgioft 

and History,’ p. ii8* 

** See J. B. CrorieF ‘ Hktory of Intelkctwal De¥elo|»tteiil/ |j^ S/. 
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differences between the two faiths ; and as a iheistic belief 
preads in India, belief in transmigration will die out. 

According to Hinduism, the universe is made up of 
innumerable souls and innumerable bodies. The souls 
have existed from all eternity,^ either as separate entities 
or as emanations from the Supreme; they are not created. 
Bodies are of all kinds—divine, human, demoniac, animal, 
vegetable, mineral—and they are all possessed by souls. 
This accounts for the great regard that Hindus cherish for 
all animal life : animals are tenanted by human souls. 
The famine in Gujerat in 1901 was said to have been 
largely owing to a plague of rats. The farmers said : 

‘ These are the spirits of all our friends who died during the 
famine; they died of hunger; now they have returned in 
rats’ form to eat the food due to them. How could we 
kill them ? ’ 

And why does a soul occupy a particular body at a 
given time either higher or lower in the scale of creation ? 
Because of some act committed, good or bad, in a former 
birth. The kind of body that the soul inhabits, and the 
kind of life that it lives therein, are determined with 
absolute precision by the quality of the actions of all past 
lives. 

Souls originally pure, by becoming united to matter, 
which in all Eastern systems is essentially evil, acquire 
degrees of impurity, which have to be purged away by 
successive transmigrations, alternated with periods of 
reward or punishment in graduated heavens or hells. 
These awards of merit or demerit contracted in a former 
life being exhausted, a new birth on earth, determined by 
the previous lives, has to take place. 

According to Manu, there is a triple order of trans- 

* See Vedanta-Sutra., 11 . iii., 17; Katha-Upanishad., ii. 18 j Bha- 
gavad-glti, ii. 19, 20. 

16 
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migration—the passage of a soul through the highest, 
middle, and lower stages of existence ^resulting from good 
or had acts, or words, or thoughts, produced by the in¬ 
fluence of the Sankhyan trinity of viz., goodness, 

passion, and darkness. Thest' ,1,7/or * cords,’ are the 
actual ingredients of which /Vv?><77//—the great material 
producer—is constituted,* and they make up the whole 
world of sense evolved out of Prakriii\ one or oilier of 
them being in excess in any given body. They make man 
divine and noble, human and selfish, bestial and ignorant, 
according to the predominance of goodness, |)assion, or 
darkness. I'he highest of the first stage of existence is 
Brahma himself; the lowest, either a vegetable or a 
mineral; other forms in an upward order lieing worms, 
insects, fishes, reptiles, snakes, tortoises, etc. I'or sins of 
act, a man takes a vegetable or mineral form; for sins of 
word, the form of a bird or a teist; for sin.s of thought, 
that of a man of the lowest caste. A triple selfcontrol in 
thought, word, and deed leads to emanci|iation from all 
births and final beatitude.'^ 

‘The slayer of a Bnlhman must enter, according to the 
circumstances of his crime, the body of a dog, a boar,' an 

* See also Bhagavad-gittl, xiv. 5-25. 

® Sir M. Monier-WilUams has |K>inlecl out {* Inclkn W«lotu,’ 
p. 336) that we see the working of the Hindu idea of tmiwmi- 
gration in the ten incarnations of Vkhnu. In the first three Vishnu 
is represented as being present in the \mlku of iinitimk; in the 
fourth, as taking the form of half a lion and half a man—a transition 
to that of the complete man. Here again the divine csienee com- 
raences with the smallest type of humanity— a dwarf; and then it rises 
to mighty heroes. 

It has lieen conjectured that the notion of imp.rting instruction 
by means of faHsSy in which animals figure as the s|»kers, first sug¬ 
gested itself to HindCi moralists when the doctrine of tmnsmlgratitm 
had taken fiirm root in India--that is, with the growth of Brlhrotnlsm 
in Manuk time. 
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ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, a 
Chanddla or a Fukkasa" ‘If a man steal grain in the 
husk he shall be born a rat; if honey, a great stinging 
gnat; if milk, a crow; if woven flax, a frog; if a cow, a 
lizard; if a horse, a tiger; if roots or fruit, an ape; if a 
woman, a bear.’ ^ Manu elsewhere speaks of ‘ the gliding 
of the soul through ten thousand millions of wombs.’ 
The world, according to the Hindu conception, which 
largely corresponds with Plato’s, is thus peopled with 
countless bodies, the temporary abodes of fallen human 
souls, all expiating their sins in these rounds of unceasing 
transmigration. 

How, now, is deliverance to come? As we saw in the 
last chapter, the bondage is due to works, good or bad, and 
ignorance of the true nature of the soul. When a birth is 
taken action of some kind begins. And virtue and vice, 
the result of action, create merit and demerit; the one 
needs to be rewarded, and the other punished; so that 
new virtues as well as new vices only prolong the miserable 
cycle of births and deaths. Birth is thus not a blessing, 
but the penalty of previous sin. The aim of the soul 
should therefore be to snap the chain by getting rid of 
works altogether, by eradicating the desires; and then, 
when there is no longer the ripening of actions (kanna) 
into merit or demerit, and when, by knowledge {jndna)^ 
the identity of the human and the Divine spirit is 
realized, the soul, purified and liberated, is fit to join the 
universal soul. Final beatitude—the grand problem of all 
the systems—is then attained, though only by the elect 
few, and this beatitude is loss of personality—a cessation of 
self-conscious being. This is the only salvation believed in 
or desired—salvation, not from the burden of sin, but from 
the burden of existence. 

* Institutes of Manu, xii. 5S-67. 


JHd,, vi, 63. 
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Buddhism does not teach the trausmigration of stm/s as 
such, for Buddha, as wc have seen, was led to repudiate the 
doctrine of soul altogether, and to explain the |>roblem of 
the world l)yhis doctrine of Xvi/v/M -tlie survival of cffects-^ - 
or e/mrtu/(T. Buddhism, opposed to Hinduism, is thus 
materialistic; and since the effects of a man’s deeds in a 
given life will not be experienced by the man himself, but 
by some other l)ciiig, its system is characteri/.ed by gross 
injustice. 

In the Hindit belief, on the other hand, there are certain 
underlying truths whose value no Cliristian can fail to 
recognise. And there can be little doul)t that it has been 
these truths, mixed though they have been with much 
error, wliich have given vitality and continuance to the 
doctrine through so many centuries. Every error will live 
as long, and only as long, as its share of truth remains 
unrecognised; and while Christianity recognises all the 
truths that other faiths contain, it adds others which they 
do not possess. 

The belief witnesses, for example, to the emiinmd 
existence of the soul in a future lift; to the reality and 
relative independence of finite spirits across the waves of 
change; to the conservation of moral energy. In theory it 
is spiritualistic, and hence on a distinctly higher level than 
that of Buddhism.. One who l)elieve» that he is no far 
independent of his body, that he once inlmbited other 
bodies, and will hereafter inhabit still others, will scarcely 
regard the spirit as a mere function of matter. And yet, as 
it has been well pointed out,* owing to the false conception 
of the relation between soul and body, the actual working 
out of the system is largely m,aterialistic. * If the ioiil of a 
man and that of a spider can exdmnge tenements with no 

* In a lecture hy the Rev. W. Ifooper, D.D. See ‘llnmlmy 
Oea»nkl Conference Ee|x>rt,* pp. 92, 93. 
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more inconvenience than might be involved in two people 
exchanging houses, then it is plain that bodies bear no 
necessary, or even natural, relation to the souls that occupy 
them.’ Nothing is really human or animal except the body 
in each case. Duty, virtue, intellect, together with the 
merit and demerit which the soul is supposed to carry with 
it, become essentially material qualities, since they are the 
result, not of the soul’s activity, but of the influence upon 
it of the particular body inhabited for the time being. In 
Christian philosophy the soul is the ' Ego,’ and each soul 
finds its expression in the outward body that relates it to 
the present life of discipline and education, and any 
exchange of one body or expression for another would 
be impossible, since it would mean the confusion and 
destruction of personal identity. 

Another important truth witnessed to is the sense of sin, 
and that sin is inevitably followed by suffering ; that demerit 
must receive its penalty. 

Further, the soul receives the due reward of its deeds in 
a body, hereby resembling Christian belief, and sharply con¬ 
trasted with the idea of the ghostly spectres of Greek 
philosophy. The Christian, however, concerned with 
character rather than with merit, and believing more con¬ 
sistently than the Hindil in the endless progress of the soul, 
looks for a spiritualized or psychical body as its future 
home; one more fitted, and not less fitted, for the soul’s 
development than the present body, whose sphere of 
exercise will not be this lower, earthly world, with the same 
round of evils and temptations, but another and a higher 
sphere where the soul and its faculties may expand, until it 
finally reaches perfection. We thus see that- one favourite 
argument for the re-birth theory—namely, that one brief 
life of a few years, which is all that Christianity gives man, 
is too short an educational course, and that a succession of 
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births represents an ascending scale of dcvt^lopment for the 
soul—is invalid, since ("hristianity postulates another and a 
higher sphere of existence, where, not in anotlier corporeal 
body which has no relation to the previous Ixxly, l)ut in its 
own psychical or spiritual vehicle, the soul shall gather 
strength and purity and press forward to |)erfectic>n. 

Once more, the doctrine of transmigration undoul)tedly 
olTers a strong support to that instind of justkt wlTiic!h is 
innate in human nature, and to that retributive ptnver of 
action which we have seem at work iti the doc-trim; of Karma. 

And this brings us to the positive arguments commonly 
adduced for transmigration. 

It is said that only I)y this doctrine can wc; satisfactorily 
account for the present mixture of good and evil among 
men, and for the inequalities in the distribution of happine.ss 
and misery in the pre.sent life, and that unless we supt^ose 
former stages of cither virtuous or vicious existence, |)ar- 
tiality and injustice must be ascrilred to (Jod, I1us is a 
problem that would seem to luwe weighed with {Hxmliar 
heaviness on the Indian mind, as it rcali/.ed all too keenly 
the sharp social contrasts that had been ac<!entuated by the 
tyranny of caste. 

But the inequalities of condition around m are not as 
great as they seem. Happiness is the supreme tiling that 
men desire; and wealth and high position do not always 
bring pleasure and peace, neither do poverty and sickness 
always make men sad. God is not unjust in setting one 
thing over against another, as when we see the poor peasant 
contented, and the wealthy monarch miserable. 

Then, again, happiness and misery are very largely the 
result of our own character and conduct, hc^rci anti now. 
The idle, the imprudent, the intemperate, live in poverty 
and suffering; while the industrious and the virtuous, as a 
rule, enjoy prosperity and happiness* For happiiiesi is not 
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in outward surroundings; it is the possession of a good and 
tranquil heart. In being what he is, whether good or bad, 
every man has his reward. The reward is spiritual. An 
act of love will make the soul more loving; an act of dis¬ 
honesty or impurity will make the soul more base. The 
real differences between men are in the men themselves, 
not in their fortunes. The good of being good is in beirig 
good, not in outward success; the evil of being evil is in 
being evil, no matter whether a man be living in a palace 
and faring sumptuously every day. For we must not 
suppose that a wicked man, living in prosperity, is escaping 
justice. Justice is at work within, in the decay of character. 

A bad man, who is dead to goodness, loses the truest joy 
and wealth of life, even though he be unconscious of the 
loss, and though to all appearance he be a prosperous man. 
To be insensible of sin, to be morally degraded and not to 
know the degradation, is the greatest calamity that can 
befall a man—far greater than any mere physical deformity 
or loss. And this work of moral degradation—the desttuc- 
tion of virtue, a deepening depravity and decay, the ruin of 
the soul—is ever going on in the wicked man, and, i 
unarrcsted, will be consummated in the life to come. 

Further, the conditions of life ddpend very much on the 
conduct of others. If a man does good, others will be 
benefited; if evil, others will .suffer. A vicious man, for 
example, sets fire to a shop; a whole basaar is burnt down. 
Why do so many suffer ? Not because they are in fault, not 
because God is partial, but because they happened to live 
near one another. If all men were good and honest, and 
just in their dealings with others, there would be far less 
misery in the world. By removing the evils that men inflict 
on one another, one reason assigned for the belief in 

transmigration would disappear. 

Viewing the world, then, as a school of discipline for the 
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formation of character, rather than as a place of judgment, 
we have not to go l)ack to former births to explain the 
differences of happiness and ('ondition. CkKl ap|)ortions 
to each man his parti('ular employment and responsibilities, 
and knows well the kind of training that each reciuires. 
One man's character may ref|uire an experience of poverty 
and pain, another man’s the test of |>rospcrity. 

but there is another and a stronger argument advanced 
in favour of transmigration, namely, the inet/uaiiiies ({flnrih. 
Why is one man iforn rich and another poor, one man horn 
a king and another a pt^asant, one a genius and another 
an idiot, one in the full fK>sscssion of all Ins senses, fjowers 
and limbs, and another Ixjreft of them a cripple, or blind, 
or leprous? Why does one soul see liglit in tlie Australian 
Bush, while another is ushered into all the civili/jttion of 
the West ? In the same family, why is one child born in 
robust health, while another is a sufferer all liis days? 
Such cases undoubtedly present the greatest difikulty; for 
persons born with such defects cannot l>e cluirged with any 
fault or folly of their own, except on the hy|K)tliesis of a 
former birth. And how do we explain the reason of the 
environments into which we are born ? Are they cleter» 
rained by mere accident, or is it not rather tlmt as our 
past has been so we find our present? 

Now, there is a modern scientific doctrine that throws a 
flood of light upon this mystery, and offers a satisfactory 
explanation of much in the ancient problem that gave rise 
to transmigration—the doctrine of kertdiiy. And here we 
have demonstrated proof in the place of mere conjecture. 
The hypothesis of transmigration was invented in an age 
ignorant of modern science* Like the dogma of the 
eternity of souls, it is not a universal and necessary truth, 
which, like ultimate scientific and mathematical idms, or 
like the idea of God, rests on universal consent, and cannot 
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possibly be shaken. It does not, like all true knowledge, 
become equally certain to other minds, and so capable 
of standing the test of the common reason of humanity. 
These old dogmas are merely the conventions, assumptions, 
and opinions of a particular class of people, who have lived 
for ages imprisoned within their own area, and cut off from 
the higher scientific evolution of Europe. The nations of 
the highest civilization, who are now achieving most for the 
world, do not believe in them. 

The law of heredity, on the other hand, one of the most 
valuable possessions of modern psychology, is not doubted 
by any careful student of human nature or biology. As far 
back as the dawn of history it has been recognised as one of 
the most potent forces in the development of life. And the 
Bible states that the consequences of sin run through three 
and four generations, while the results of righteousness 
may endure to a thousand. Heredity thus works for the 
regeneration as well as for the degeneration of the world. 
The continuity and solidarity of the race is a terrible reality. 
We who live now are products of the past. We are what 
our ancestors have made us. Not our own virtues and 
vices contracted in some former birth, but the virtues and 
vices of those who have lived before us, reach our time; 
and moral and intellectual qualities, virtues, and vicious 
habits, and certain diseases, are all in the stream of heritage 
which flows from the distant past. 

* Heredity,' says Ribot, * is that biological law by which 
all beings endowed with life tend to repeat themselves in 
their descendants; it is for the species what personal 
identity is for the individual.' By this law * the individual 
receives from his parents by birth his chief vital forces 
and tendencies, his physical and spiritual capital'; while 
environment—another no less important law—^consists of 
all the events and conditions surrounding him afterwards 
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that modify his nature and char^ge the tendency of his 
life/ ^ 

There is certainly a strong analogy !)ctw(‘en heredity and 
kanna^ though it is not compkae. IJeredity, c./., o|>eratcs 
only within the same species. Karma, on the other liand, 
operates through ail species of animated l>eing. And yet, 
since the person who originally started my chain of karma 
was no more my present stJf tliari my grandfatlu'r was -1 
nexus that links successive births lK‘ing, not a {tontinuous 
personality, hut only some pliiysical chain “ tlie law of 
Karma may he rt‘gariicd as the law of heredity in a 
different form. 

A child is born, and resembles one or botit of his paretuts. 
But-“ according to the latest theory of heredity, wlnclii is 
founded on the * continuity of the germ i)lasng’whit^h passes 
over from one generation to another—since each new 
germ grows out of the united germ*plasms of two parents, 
there arises a mingling of their characters in tire offspring. 
And hence every individual is a ctomplex result, rt!{)ro- 
ducing in ever»varying degrees tlie diverse cliaracteri.stics 
of his two parents, four griitKlparenis, eight great^grand- 
parents, and other more remote ancestors.Family like¬ 
ness, personal or mental idiosyncrasies, traits of genius, 
moral habits, together with prcdisiKrsition to diseases or 
crime, are transmitted and reproduced. All that distin¬ 
guishes species as species is invariably inheriteil * Like 
produces like.' 

But the most striking examples of heredity would seem 
to be in the line of evil—along that |MirticiiIar line which 
transmigration for the most part takes— and probably 
because a process of decay is always more rapid than a 

* ‘ Heredity and Chriitkn Probkniw/ by Aniory 11 . Ifrmciftircl, |i. 2. 

Macmillan & Co.) 

® See ‘ Darwinism/ by A. R, Wallace, p. 439. {Maciiiilkii & Co.) 
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process of growth. The law is abundantly manifested in 
the transmission of qualities that lead to vice, pauperism, 
and crime. Diseases run in families. One family may be 
liable to consumption, another to rheumatism, another to 
insanity ; while such evils as scrofula and syphilis may 
reappear in successive generations. It has been stated 
that one-half of the cases of insanity among the higher 
classes in France, and about one-third among the lower 
classes, have been inherited from parents or ancestors. 

Leprosy is reckoned one of the remote forms of the 
diseases that spring from impure and improper connections. 
The same kind of reason is true of idiocy and of deaf and 
dumb children. In Hinduism these terrible afflictions are 
regarded as the consequences of great sins in former births. 
Medical men, however, find little difficulty in tracing all 
peculiarities of bodily health and soundness, or the reverse, 
to nearer or more remote causes of constitutional disease. 

The class known as ‘instinctive criminals’ is composed 
of persons who take to anti-social ways by instinct of 
nature, who lie, and cheat, and steal, and murder. They 
are driven to such courses by an instinct born in them. 
To this class, it is said, belong fully two-thirds of our 
whole criminal population, and a still larger proportion of 
prostitutes and habitual drunkards. 

The criminal is very closely related to the insane, and, 
personally, often resembles the idiot. If we enquire into 
the family history of these criminals, we find a most 
intimate relation existing between the instinctive criminal 
and other degenerate conditions, as epilepsy, insanity, and 
drunkenness. All these states are met with in the parents 
and brothers and sisters of criminals, and so generally as to 
prove beyond all possibility of doubt that the moral decay, 
of which instinctive crime is the outcome, is but one of the 
many forms in which family degeneration shows itself. In 
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the majority of cases crime appears in one or two or three 
members of the family, the brothers and sisters showing the 
taint in various other ways. One will be scrofulous or a 
deaf-mute, another idiotic or epileptic, a prostitute, or an 
Iial)itual drunkard, as the aise may l)e. 

But, Iiappily, there is a beneficent and gracious, as well 
as a stern and dark, side to this law of heredity. He who 
forms his own character on a high moral level is helping to 
form the character of subsecpient generations. We may 
l)e{jueath a heritage of blessing, as well as a heritage of woe, 
to our posterity. We are not shut up along our narrow 
line of karmic forces, which are concentrated arid s|>ent on 
self alone; but a vast vision of possil>iIities opens before 
us, and by our faithfulness to conscience anti to moral law 
we may be distinct helps in the upward life to individuals 
and families yet unborn. 

Nor must we overlook the correUitive law of ‘environ¬ 
ment,^ By the overruling of a merciful IVovidence * 
which, in the midst of natural law, always * makes for 
righteousness ’“heredity may be largely tncKlified by 
environment; otherwise the vicious would reproduce the 
vicious to the end of time, and there would be m reclem|>- 
tion. Improved circumstances and pure and heiilthy 
surroundings result in a corres|)onding elevation of cha¬ 
racter and life; and, happily, by reason of our Divine 
origin, there is always something in human nature which 
responds to education and religion. I'hus, redemptive 
processes may set in from our very birth; and by human 
sympathy and help, and still more by Divine gmee, wa 
may, if honest, resolute, persistent, and prayerful, esca^ 
from the despotism of the past, and even ‘ checkmate our 
ancestry.’ 

The action of these laws, then, is demonstratM beyond 
any possibility of doubt. If it be mid, at it has been by 
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Hindus, that heredity is a law of the physical and mental 
organism only, and does not touch the soul—‘ the psychic 
or atomic qualities ’—the reply is that there is such a mutual 
relation between the moral and spiritual nature and the 
present body, that the same law must intimately concern 
the higher part of our nature, and cannot be excluded from 
any scheme of spiritual philosophy. Moreover, the very 
inequalities of birth that are made so much of, and that 
manifest themselves in physical deformities and defects, as 
well as in diverse mental powers, are themselves cited as 
the prime argument for a previous existence of the soul, 
and for such action of the soul as to merit the particular 
penalty or reward, thereby affirming the intimate relation 
between the soul and its embodiment. 

The connection here, however, is not at all apparent; 
for mere physical suffering and calamities—such as being 
born a leper, or lame, or poor—cannot, in the nature of 
things, be regarded as equivalents for spiritual punishment, 
being of a totally different character. To suppose such a 
sequence is to confuse two utterly distinct conditions. No 
such confusion as this is tolerated in science; and it strikes 
one that the Brahman caste of India, the purity of its blood, 
and its intellectual superiority, are better explained by the 
hereditary transmission of qualities than on the assump^ 
tion that Brahmans were all remarkably virtuous in former 
births. 

Why resort to unproved hypotheses when differences of 
birth and condition and other difficulties can be satisfactorily 
explained by scientific facts? Science is a realm of light; 
the dogma of transmigration grew up in an age of priestly 
tyranny and darkness. ‘Sacerdotalism,’ says Principal 
Fairbairn, ‘ could not allow those who had despised its 
authority to pass for ever out of its power; and trans¬ 
migration did for the Eastern priesthood what purgatory did 
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for the Western : ’ * it strengthened the authority of priest¬ 
craft by means of terror, d’he doctrine had its roots, as we 
have seen, in the Bnihinanical conce|>tion of (lod ; for a 
crude pantheism, which sees but one Divine essence in 
animals and men, always involves transmigration; but 
while the Brfihmans made the theosophic theory of eman¬ 
ation the basis of their claims, the sanctions whieli enforced 
them were drawn fnnn the migrations of the soul before it 
could attain union with Brahma. 

* Absorption was the prize of tlie elect few, transmigra¬ 
tion the doom of the many.* Only the selected Brfihmans 
attained the first; almost the whole world revolved in the 
dreary circle of the second.® And it was this part of the 
BrSlhmanical faith—that which intensified the actual 
miseries of the present and the |)Ossil)le mi.scries of the 
future—which became so real and terril)le to the people 
generally. A debased priestcraft, the curse of all religions 
—in distinction from the * holy priesthood of the New 
Testament’—makes religion a calamity. It is founded 
on dogmas which, like tliat of transmigration, create 
despair. 

There is another aspect of modern thought wliich has also 
cast a flood of light on the ancient problem of life that gave 
rise to the notion of transmigration; and for this we are 
indebted to the Bible, and especially to the CArisimn tmw 
of suffering. The religion of Christ has given the latest 
answers to the earliest questions. 

A great revolution was introduced into the religious 
world by the teaching and the sufferings of Christ. The 
thought, even in pious minds, had previously been : I^t the 
vricked suffer in this world, and let the righimm prosper and 
rejoice. That was the common conceptioni in the time of 

* * Studies in the Philosophy of History and Religicin,^ p. 140. 

® Mid,, p. 153. 
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Job, and that is the thought, erroneous as Christians regard 
it, which underlies the Hindu doctrine of Karma. Because 
there is sin in the world, there must be suffering—that is 
perfectly true; but because there is suffering, Hindu philo¬ 
sophy concludes, with the ancients in Job’s time, that there 
must have been sin—a totally different supposition. 

And the supreme value of the Book of Job is that it gives 
a new idea of God, and a new conception of suffering, 
which became fully revealed in the life and teaching of 
Christ. The calamities that so perplex us, the sufferings 
that have worked so many sorrows, are not necessarily 
penalties, neither are they accidents; there is a Divine 
purpose in them. What was confusion to Job is order 
to God. Man’s suffering has a place in God’s plan; it 
means that God is seeking man’s good. The blameless 
man who suffers is a man whom God is using for the 
conquest of evil, which can only be overcome through pain¬ 
ful obedience. If God permits evil to come to a good 
man—in the only form in which it can come to him, as 
calamity, loss, disease, suffering—He does so in order that 
He may make it a condition and a means of higher good, 
alike to the man himself and to others. If the good suffer, it 
is that they may be tried and tested; and the tried are the 
purified, and the moral helpers of the world. 

God is a Redeemer; man is to be redeemed; and 
redemption is a progressive work, begun here, but stretching 
away into another world, and perfected under nobler condi¬ 
tions than are here possible. This is Jhe only conception 
of God which has hope for the universe. We are not in 
the hands of impersonal and inexorable law, but in the 
keeping of a living, loving God; and with this thought, man 
need never despair. Faith in such a God, and in the moral 
good for which He works, inspires man with courage, 
patience, and moral purpose; it helps him to feel that ‘ life 
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m all the nobler for l>eing a l)altle against evil, all the 
worthier to be lived that its Maker has designed that it 
should at once educate anti redeem tlirough suffering.^ * 
And this view of suffering l>e<*omeH eonfirrneri and 
gkmfied in the life and work of (‘hrist. (Ihri.st was the 
greatest suffi^rer our world has seen ; yet He knew no sin, 
ami in the midst of all His suffering He was happy and 
serene. Why? Because Hi! acce{)tt‘d to the full the 
Divine function and work of sufTering. His sufferings 
cannot be explained on any theory of transmigration ; only 
on the theory tliat through suffering God works out the 
redemption of tlie world. ‘Though He was a son, yet 
He learned obedience by the things which He suffered; 
and having ten made i>erfect, He became unto all them 
that obey Him the author of eternal salvalioiH (Hcb. v. 
8, 9, R.V.). 

Thus we see that, while the htw of Ireredity dearly shows 
that we suffer, not teause of sins we have committed in a 
former birth, but because there is such a thing as sin in the 
world, and Irecause of the wrong<ioing of others who Imvc 
preceded us in the past, this casts no reflection on the 
Author of our being, when we ol>serve that He uses this 
very suffering as the instrument of our highest good, as 
a means by which we shall be delivered from all evil, 
and evil itself be at length banished from the universe. 

But the transmigration of the soul is beset by certain 
distinct and positive difficulties; and the following objec¬ 
tions may be urged apinst the belief. 

In the first place, the doctrine seems to Im ai mmmm 
with other Mindu doctrines^ hasM on quite different 
theories of the world and life.® 

* See Principal FairWm’s * City of God/ p. iM# 

® Thit has been pointed out by Dr. W, Ifoopet In liti lecture as 
altove. 
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only the result of Maya or Illusion, then transmigration 
itself is all an illusion; and ‘where remains the advantage 
of contending for the belief that each separate soul 
pursues its own way through countless bodies, meeting in 
every one with the exact reward of its own works and no 
others, when all souls are really but one with one another 
and with Brahma?’ It may be added too, as Kapila 
pointed out, that, if all souls are absolutely one, each person 
would be the same in his mental and moral state; all 
actions would be alike; oneness of soul would produce 
a uniformity of birth conditions. 

Further, can transmigration and the eternity of souls both 
be true ? Transmigration presupposes a chain of countless 
links, the links being connected with one another as action 
and the fruit of action, cause and effect. But such a 
chain cannot, in the nature of things, be endless, as we 
saw in the last chapter (p. 199). And human souls, 
whose reason for existence is action and the fruit of actions, 
cannot be eternal. If the law of Karma is said to be as 
eternal as God, then the primal injustice must be imputed 
to the Divine Being. 

Again, is it not opposed to the imrship of ancestors and to 
fimeral ceremonies^ The two proceed on opposite theories 
of life. The Vedas represent the spirits of the departed— 
the Pitris —not as transmigrating, but as dwelling with Yama, 
the King of Hades; and these ancestors disappear in trans¬ 
migration. How can the Hindil widow hope by Sati to 
rejoin her husband; for where is he ? And where is the 
necessity of performing the funeral rites, if the body which a 
man last inhabited is a matter of far greater concern than the 
existence of his father? Yet in such ancient writing as the 

17 
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Aitarc^ya-Ikilhmana of the Rig-veda occurs the line, in the 
story of Sunahse{)a: * A father by his son ck‘ar.s off a debt ^; 
that is, a man is in debt to Ids ancestor till he has a son, 
because the dead depend for happiness on the ceremonies 
performed by sons. And this view of the future life is 
everywhere presupj)osed by orthodox Indian life and Indian 
law. Inheritance, according to the Hindu Indief, is not 
a handing on of property, but a Imnding on of a sacred 
obligation to perform religious rites for de|>arted ancestors, 
the prosperity being merely tlu* means by which this olili- 
gation is to he fulfilled. But if every soul must bear the 
conseciuences ofllie good or evil forces set in motion by the 
soul itself, how can any sraddha ceremonies arrest the 
ripening of acts (karmampdka)^ or what right have we to 
try to interfere with the processes of justice ? The doctrine 
of the snlddha cannot be reconciled with the lielief in 
transmigration. 

Neither is it consistent with the Hindu belief in Divine 
mercy. As has already been sltown, tlmre is no place for 
mercy in a scheme of natural and imjiersoiml law. Justice 
alone, stern and inflexible, must reign there. Hiis is what 
philosophy discerns, but the heart of Hindidsm relrnls; 
though, unlike the scheme of the Christian Gos|)e!, which 
shows us one Divine Ix)rd of mercy dispensing frt^ grace 
to all without distinction, Hindilism in its jKdytheistic 
system postulates numberless independent ones, and seeks 
to escape by mere favour or luck from the action of 
righteous law. 

Transmigration is unsdentifie; it offers violence to the 
known constitution of things. I'o suppose that the souls 
of intelligent and moral beings can inhabit animals, 
vegetables, and even rocks, that they can exc*hiinge 
■tenements as easily as persons change houses, is opfmsed 
to all that science teaches. The human soul, with its 
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intellectual and moral perceptions, its sense of responsi¬ 
bility and duty, its faculty for Divine worship, differentiates 
a human being from all other creatures and things in the 
world. Man's body, again, is exactly suited to his soul, 
while the bodies of animals are as exactly suited to their 
several instincts and habits. Perfectly distinct classes of 
things and beings thus exist in the world—organic and 
inorganic-—and all the organic beings—all animals and 
plants—reproduce their own kind exactly, in which all 
the special characters of the class reappear. The wisdom 
of the elephant, the fierceness of the tiger, the reason and 
the speech of man, are reproduced from age to age. But 
transmigration confuses all this beautiful order. Scientists 
tell us that Nature always keeps in view a certain definite 
ty[)e or ideal standard, to which, amidst innumerable modi¬ 
fications, each organised fabric always shows a decided 
tendency to conform. ‘For such a fabric to be tenanted 
by a miscreant human spirit were to disturb its integrity, 
to destroy its proper character. It would lose its place 
in the classifications of science; it would constitute an 
anomaly to the known order of things. The supposition 
that the human soul may occupy such a dwelling-place 
without affecting its movements and interrupting its 
functions, without displaying itself, is inconceivable.’ 
And there is no sign among the lower animals of the 
existence of any suffering soul—any soul undergoing 
penalty; as a matter of fact, the animal creation leads 
a happier existence than man, an existence free from 
care, anxiety, and trouble. Anatomists have never yet 
detected a single trace in a lower animal of the super¬ 
addition of a rational human soul; and the notion that it 
can be transmuted into the proper nature of any inferior 
creature is a mere assumption, falsified by the phenomena 
* See Griffith’s * Essay on the Bhagavad-gita,’ p. hi. 
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and laws of vegetable and animal reproduction. Nature, 
interpreted by science, is against it. 

Transmigration is at variance with the universal law of 
development By an instinctive effort of Nature everything 
tends to advance itself; the march of Nature is progressive, 
not self-revolving. The science of geology shows without 
a doubt that there has been an ascending order of life, 
with no break in the vast chain of development. Nature 
never halts; retrogression she resists. And so with man’s 
moral and spiritual being. God intends it ever to pass on 
to a more complete and finished condition. But trans¬ 
migration makes man an exception in the universe; it 
arrests him in his upward struggles. When he is maturing, 
and ought to take another and higher step in the scale of 
being, he is rudely thrust back to atone for some demerit 
contracted in a former birth and degraded to a brute, or 
a worm, or a pumpkin, despoiled of all that is noble, and 
hopeful, and Divine in him. And why is this ? Because 
the outward condition of the soul is in each new birth deter¬ 
mined by each action in smcession in a previous birth, and 
not by the balance struck. That is the most striking feature 
of the doctrine of karma, ‘ A good man,’ says Rhys Davids, * 
^who has once uttered a slander, may spend a hundred 
thousand years as a god in consequence of his goodness, 
and when the power of his good actions is exhausted, may 
be bom as a dumb man on account of his transgression. ’ 
The application of the doctrine is as minute as it is wide. 

It is related by Burnouf that a son of King Asoka was in 
a previous life a huntsman; and he once put out the eyes 
of five hundred gazelles. For that action he suffered the 
pains of hell for many hundred thousand years; and there¬ 
after had Ms eyes put out five hundred times in as many 


' The Hibbert Lectures, i88i, p. 84. 



The doctrine is unphilosophical. The human soul stores 
up its knowledge in memory; it never loses an atom of the 
information which it has once acquired.^ In old age we 
recall the scenes and incidents of our youth, and some¬ 
times, when they seem to have been quite forgotten, in an 
illness, in delirium, the past wonderfully reappears. Now, 
all the items of knowledge thus thrown up are related to 
the one single life in this world of which we are conscious. 
How is it that the soul, having such marvellous powers 
of recollection, never remembers anything of former births ? 

It is true that this difficulty is evaded by the Hindu 
systems maintaining that at each death the . soul is 
divested of mind (manas), understanding, and conscious¬ 
ness. Memory and consciousness of personal identity do 
not go over into the life after death. But this assumption 
only increases the philosophical confusion. The soul 
exhibits such a unity of constitution that, if any part 
or faculty is taken away, such as memory or perception, 
it is not the same being, it ceases to be the same soul, as 
Kapila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya school, says it 
is through all its migrations. 

Moreover, supposing that at death the. soul is deprived 
of its faculties, on its re-birth into the world it is again 
invested with them, and becomes once more the perfect 
human soul. Then, with memory complete and sound, 
how is it that it does not remember its former births? 

The ancient rishis, it is said, did possess this power 
of recollection, but this is a mere assertion; and even if 

* Introduction to the ‘ History of Indian Buddhism,' pp. 360-370: 

2 See Dr. Mullens’ ‘ Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy, 

3B1. 
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it were possible for the practice of yoga to produce such 
power, the fact remains that no one in the present day, 
however pious and abstracted, pretends to have any remem¬ 
brance of any previous existence; and this, in the absence 
of any positive proof that might establish it, is sufficient for 
its rejection. 

Hence it follows that the system of transmigration is 
unjust If the past is all forgotten, we can know nothing 
of our former virtues or former faults. If w’e should be 
told of them, we should not connect them with ourselves; 
they would seem to us as the actions of other persons. 
Is such a man the same being that he was ? He is prac¬ 
tically another man. And so, if he has committed faults in 
a former birth, and has to suffer for them now, where is the 
morality of such punishment if he cannot connect those 
faults with himself? He cannot remember what he did 
nor why he is punished, a state of things which utterly 
destroys the foundations of moral government. Who 
would ever think of punishing a child for faults committed 
years ago, and which are quite forgotten ? The theory 
of transmigration, framed to provide against an apparent 
injustice in the unequal distribution of happiness and 
misery, thus involves a real injustice. 

The system is consequently non-remedial; it fails to 
effect the intended benefit The object is the punish¬ 
ment of sin and the progressive improvement of the 
soul. But if a person has no memory of the past, and 
fiierefore cannot say, ‘I committed that crime,' if all 
connection between the deed and its consequence is 
cut off, he can make no confession, he cannot be urged 
to penitence, because he can feel no guilt. How, then, 
can the moral character of the criminal be improved? 
And can any one be improved by being sent back to 
the very world where he became impure, amid old 
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temptations, and in the midst of the scenes of sin, with 
sinful tendencies unchanged, and without a word of 
instruction and warning derived from his previous 
history ? Can this be wise, can it possibly be a 
successful plan ? Still less can an impure nature be 
drawn from its impurity by being made to inhabit a 
cow, a boar, or a centipede. The souls thus doomed 
must become like the filthy beasts they are compelled 
to inhabit, and cannot pass from thence to the path of 
wisdom. On the contrary, if any light can be thrown 
at all on the unnatural subject by the cases of demoniac 
possession recorded in the Gospels, the evil spirits impel 
those into whom, for the time being, they migrate to 
self-destruction. ^ The soul is debased, denaturalized. 
I'he attempt to raise the brutes to the level of man 
results in the degrading man to the level of brutes. 
Bad as he was before, he loses every trace of excellence, 
and is placed beyond the reach of sympathy and redemption. 

And must not positive moral harm be done when 
people are made to believe in the existence of sin when 
there is no conscience of sin? If a man cannot re¬ 
proach himself with any former sin, his conscience is 
unaffected; conscience cannot work where there is no 
memory. And if conscience be dead with regard to 
past sin, which one cannot call to mind, while yet a 
fictitious existence is given to the sin, conscience will 
also be dead to the actual sins of the present—sins 
which we can and must attribute to ourselves. And 
this is probably the baneful cause of the fact that the 
Hindil conscience is so difficult to arouse. Conscience, 
paralyzed by a false belief, fails to do its proper work. 
Hence the belief is immoral, and exercises a disastrous 
and deadening influence upon character and life. 

* See St. Mark’s Gospel, chap. v. 
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Calamity befalls a llindii; perhaps he is really suffer 
ing the consequence of some misdeed, or lie is in a 
condition from which he to extricate himself. 

What is his own view of the situation? He does not 
condemn himself at all; fate is against him; it is written 
on his forehaid; the effect of some unknown deed is 
inevitable; he is not free to alter it; he is destined to 
it; he must therefore passivc^Iy submit. Where there is 
no conviction of sin, and, consecpicntly, no moral blame, 
there will l)e no sense of res|K>nsihility, no belief in 
freedom, in the |)Owcr of the will to do. The moral 
dynamic will be wanting. An erroneous belief of this 
kind, while it may explain that spirit of contentment 
and submission which is one of the strongest traits of 
the Hindu character and one of its greatest charms, 
thus engenders apathy and uncoticern; it deprives a mati 
of the sense of present duty, atid robs him of the power 
to struggle energetiailly with difficulties and misfortunes, 
so as to overcome them—a distinctive feature of the 
West. It acts as a Imrrier to the alleviation of liiiman 
maladies, and to the removal of social evils; it is inimical 
to sanitary science and to national |>rogresi, 'fhere are 
some 200,000 deaf-mutes in India, of whiclt 24,520 arc 
to be found in the Madras Presidency; and there are in 
the countiy only three small schools for this afilicted 
class; one at Bombay, another in Calcutta, and the third 
at Palamcotta, the noble enterprise of Miss Swairison. 
Orthodox HindQs have strong religiousi prcsjudicci agiiinst 
educating the deaf and dumb; they consider iliesc 
afflictions a Divine dispensation with which they have 
no right to interfere. 

So is it with poor lepers, of whom there are another 
200,000 sufferers in British India. And their religion 
teaches them that their sufferings are due to great iint 
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committed in a former birth; and therefore they must 
perform certain ceremonies by way of atonement; and 
not be interfered with by Government, and put into 
segregation hospitals which would be jails. 

In the same way vaccination is resented. Any attempt 
to check the ravages of small-pox which does not take 
the form of an offering to the goddess Kali—the tutelar 
deity of the disease—is opposed to the popular religion. 
If Kali claims a victim, she must have that victim, or 
remain unappeased- 

Under the influence of this same fatalistic belief, a 
criminal has no encouragement to amend his ways; and 
when sentence is passed upon his misdeeds, he regards 
it as predestined. There is a story told of a Buddhist 
carter in Ceylon, who when condemned to death for a 
crime, told the Judge that he did not mind, as his turn 
would come, since the Judge himself would be re-incarnated 
in the form of a bullock, whom he, the cattle-driver, at 
some future time, would send over the highest precipice 
in Ceylon 1 

The world to the average Hindu is a huge lottery, in 
which both the prizes and the blanks have been drawn 
long before he was born ; and he must merely be the 
passive recipient of whatever has been allotted him. The 
consciousness of independent personality does not exist; 
and this is the root of the most serious defects of the 
Hindu character. The spring of life has disappeared. 

Terfible famine and pestilence have in recent years 
overspread India. Why were the people so apathetic 
and unconcerned? Why is it so difficult at such times 
to rouse them to a sense of duty, and get them to grapple 
manfully with the misfortune ? Because such calamity is 
regarded as their fate. The energy of the West and the 
fatalism of the East are strikingly contrasted in our Indian 
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Empire: and we see how a soperstitioiis Imlitjf acts as a 
barrier to the alleviation of human ills* stands in the 
way of lu‘alt!^ and ha|)pinessj and a rigln <iischarge of 
the ordinary responsibilities of life. 

I'he system has now been going on for thousands of 
years : has the Ifindil nation liecome Ijctter age after 
age ? Its own Sfistras .say, No. *rhe first age was the 
age of truth, the Krita age; tlm prescmt is itie Kuii 
Vu^ay the age of igndran<x% folly, and sin, one ‘ period ^ 
of which, it i.s said, is now drawing io a {’hjse. It is 
the universal lamentation of Hindu reh^riners that the 
nation has degenerated. And any improvement that is 
taking place at the j)rcsent time is dut% not to tlie belief 
in transmigration, but to foreign inllm*nc‘es that are in¬ 
directly destructive to it. 

And w/mt kind of conduci does the belief induce towards 
others in sorrow, or what consolaiim can it afford in times 
of trouble? There is not nnielt comfort in the thought 
that the suffering is inevitable, that it is common to all, 
the working out of natural law. When si(*kness and 
bereavement come, what hope am be admiriisti*red by 
a faith that drives one to desiMtir? Of liO|>e, in the 
Christian sense, in view of death and the future life, 
there is absolutely none. It would be a cruel mockery 
to try to comfort one by some bright vision sliortly to 
dawn upon the soul The dying man must simply 
proceed on his unknown journey into the dark Imyoiid, 
and what will befall him next he cannot know. 

And what of the tears and miseries of a large niirtibci 
of the twenty-one millions of Indian widmgtSy and the 
degrading sins to which many of them are driven, arising 
from their being taught to regard themselvei as the cauie 
of their bereavement through tins committed in a former 
life? This charge alone Is enough to set the doctrine in 
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its true and ghastly light, in the view of 
and reflecting people. 

How different the doctrine of the Divine mercy as 
taught in the Gospels, and in the light of a Divine 
fatherhood! The sweetest, strongest note of the Gospel 
is its promise of a cancelled past through atoning Love, 
by which the claims of justice and of mercy are alone 
and for ever reconciled; and it has in addition such 
moral power that, whenever truly accepted, it proves a 
sure and complete remedy for sin. It insures sincere 
repentance, as we have already seen; effects the re¬ 
generation of our nature, and removes sin’s moral 
consequences. 

Thus, the hypothetical and terrifying system is un¬ 
necessary. It may give place to a more humane and 
moral one. The chief difficulty which it seeks to explain, 
namely, the inequalities of birth, is largely accounted for 
by the facts of heredity; and as for moral improvement 
and spiritual purification, God has, in the present con- 
.stitution of things, provided a better way. Moral cor¬ 
rection is to be derived from moral agencies, among 
which the very suffering that is such a mystery to non- 
C^hristian minds plays a distinguished part. The cure 
for the soul’s evils must come from spiritual treatment. 
Error is to be corrected by truth; defilement by the rise 
of virtuous energy ; defects of character and conduct by 
the exhibition of a moral Ideal, and by the communica¬ 
tion of Divine power to conform thereto. Not by being 
born again into the same sinful world, but by being 
born anew, here and now, through the Divine Spirit, 
does the soul rise to a higher, purer life. Not by being 
united to a lower animal, but by being united to a Higher 
Nature, do we learn to forsake the ways of sin. God has 
revealed Himself in Christ as the present Saviour from 
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the dominion of evil; and in Him we may realize at 
once, with no dread of unknown future births, free 
forgiveness for all the past, tlie great liljcration from all 
bondage of corruption, and—what is the sammum kmum 
of Hindu thought and t*ndeavour, though with a large 
addition - and eternal union witlt Cio<l Himself. 






















CHAPTER XIV 

HINDU ASCETICISM 

The Highest Saintliness — Texts quoted — A. Modern Ascetic — 
Criticism of Yoga Exercises-—Their Immoral Results—‘Not to 
he'“-“Christian Correspondences and Contrasts — The Contem¬ 
plative Life—“Prayerless and Self-seeking System — Hindu and 
German Pessimism—Brahmist Estimate of the Vedanta—Self- 
control ; Self-renunciation ; Self-realization—-Perversion of Great 
Truths — Hindu and Christian Asceticism — Union with the 
Divine — How attained in Christianity — Bible Passages — 
Experience of the Christian Saint — The Vedanta and the 
Christian Heaven. 


One more subject remains to be considered. Reference 
has frequently been made to the practices of Yoga —the 
VedUnta road to the highest saintliness. This is the 
supreme method of attaining liberation from continued 
births and union with the Divine. 

Says the sage : * No one who is not an ascetic brings his 
sacrificial works to perfection or obtains knowledge of the 
Highest Self. For it is said, By ascetic penance goodness 
is obtained, from goodness understanding is reached, 
from understanding the Self is obtained, and he who has 
obtained that does not return.^ * Again: ‘ Having said 
farewell to all living things, having gone to the forest, and 

* Mait.-Upan., iv. 3. 

m • 
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having renounced all sensuous (>hjt‘cts, lc*t man piTceive 
the Self from his own body.’ * And ‘ this is the rule for 
achieving it: re.straint of the breath, restraint of tlie senses, 
meditation, fixed attention, investigation, absorption, these 
are called the sixfold Yoga/'' And again: * If a man 
practises Yoga for six months, and is thoroughly free (from 
the outer world), then the pt*rfect Yoga, whicli is endless, 
iiigh, and hidden, is accomplished. Ihil if a man, though 
well enlightened, is still pierced by passion and darkness, 
and attached to his children, wife, and lunise, then |>erfect 
Yoga is never accomplished.’*^ And once more: ‘Living 
things are loved, not for the love of the living things, but for 
love of the Self. ... It is the Self that one* rtnist see, and 
hear about, and think about, and meditate ujkui/^ ‘And 
when, after cessation of mind, he sees his own Self, smaller 
than small, and shining, as the Highest Self, then, having 
seen his Self as the Self, he becomes Self less, and Irecause 
he is Self-less he i.s without limit, without cause, alisorhcd 
in thought This is the liighest mystery, viV,., final lilieno 
tion.’s Througli a certain ‘artery, wdren it has bam jointal 
by the breath, by the sacred syllalde Om^ and by the mind, 
let him proceed upwards, and after turning the tip of the 
tongue to the palate, without tiHing any of the organs of 
sense, let greatness i>erce 5 ve greatness. hVom thence he 
goes to self-lessness, and through selfdessness he tamscjs to 
be enjoyer of pleasure and pain, he obtains aloneneis (final 
deliverance).’^ 

Much prominence is given, as we have seen, to Yoga in 
the Bhagavad-gita. * He who on every side is without 
attachments, whatever hap of fair and foul, who neither 
likes nor dislikes, of such a one the understanding is well 


* Mait-Ujmn., vi. S. 

» /did., 2B. 

^ Mait-Upaa., vi, so. 


^ /Mil, iS. 

* IL, fv. 5. 

^ IMfl, vl, 2t. 
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poised. When, again, as a tortoise draws in on all sides its 
limbs, he withdraws his senses from the objects of sense, 
then is his understanding well poised.’ ^ ‘ Renouncing all 

actions by Manas, the sovereign dweller in the body resteth 
serenely in the nine-gated city (the body, the city of 
Brahma), neither acting nor causing to act.’"* ‘Having 
made external contacts external, and with gaze fixed 
between the eyebrows ; having made the outcoming and 
incoming breaths equal, sending forth through the nostrils, 
with senses, Manas and Buddhi controlled, solely devoted 
to liberation, having cast away hope, fear, and passion, he 
verily is liberated for ever.’*^ ‘He who is satisfied with 
wisdom and knowledge, unchanging, the senses subdued, 
harmonized, to whom a lump of earth, a stone and gold 
arc the same, is called a Yogi.’'^ 

In the Vedanta Sfira we are told that the secret know¬ 
ledge of the Veda—the unity of souls and of Brahma, 
as pure Intelligence, which is the purport of the Vedanta— 
is to be tauglU to ‘a qualified person'^ (adhikdrin)^ the pos¬ 
sessor of ‘right knowledge.’ The qualifications enjoined 
arc of no ordinary kind. Such a one must, by methodical 
reading of the Vedas and Vediingas, in some one of his 
numerous births, have obtained a general idea of the whole 
system of Yoga. Then, by performing rites, such as jirayers 
and the birth sacrifice, by penances, and mental devotional 
exercises, and by abstaining from things done with desire 
of reward, and from forbidden things, such as the slaying 
of a Brahman—all of which are only subsidiary to the 
purification of the intellect and the concentration of the 
mind; by the possession of quiescence, self-restraint, absti- 

* Bhagavad»g!tt, Vu S7i 5^* ® v. 13. 

s /Mil, V. 27, 2 $, ^ Ibid., vi. 8. 

3 Colonel Jaculfs ‘ Manual of Hindfi Pantheism,’ pp. iS-23, 

II4-«120. 
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nence, endurance, u% l^earing thi: pnlarilicH r>f lieat and 
cold^—contemplation atKl faith, the recluse vvill have got rid 
of all sin, and thoroughly cleansed his mind. ‘To the 
seeker of emancipation, who is tran{|uil in mind, who has 
subdued his senses, whose sins are gonti, who conforms 
to the teaching of the S.1stras and is virtuous, and who, 
long and continuously, has followed a teacher, this is to be 
taught ^ /.c., the discerning that Brahma is the only 

eternal substance. Other indkjamsable means for the 
obtaining of such a state are certain religious postures of 
the hands and feet, regulation and restraining of the breath, 
restraint of the organs of sense, and, above all, fixed atten¬ 
tion of the ‘ internal organ * ujmn the ‘ Secondless Realityd 
All drowsiness, distraction, jmssion, tasting of enjoyment, 
and similar hindrances, are to l.>e resolutely controlled. 
And then, ‘motionless as a lamp sheltered from the wind/ 
meditation, without recognition of subject and oliject, 
comes to be retdi/.ed. As the Bltagavadgilil says: * As the 
flame of a lamp standing in a sheltered HjK>t flickers not, 
such is the traditional simile of a mind-restrained Yogi, 
absorbed in the Yoga of the Self.*And having gone 
through the various processes and imiUires, and pro¬ 
nouncing inaudibly the mystic syllable Om, ‘ in order to 
tranquillize circulation and retard the respiratory move¬ 
ments/ the state of the last and highest stage 

of Yoga, is reached. * It is a state of perfect human 
hibernation, in which a Yogrii iniensible to lumt and 
cold, to pleasure and to pain. . . . It is the total siii|>en- 
sion of the functions of respiration and circulation, but not 
the extinction of these functions/J Hie supreme purpose 
of all these exercises is the removal of ignorance rcgiirclirig 

* Upademsahasn, 324. « Bli«gttViMi.gliil, vL ii> 

3 See a pamphlet on the Fmctlee of hy Sith’-A»btMioHiirgeo« 
Paul (Messrs. Lamrus and Cr»,, Benares, iSSa)* 
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the essential unity of the universe, deliverance from further 
births, and the acquisition of the joy that is the essence of 
Brahma. 

Some remarkable instances of such a state of hiberna¬ 
tion, or trance, are on record, the best-authenticated and 
most recent being, perhaps, that of the Bengali ascetic 
Rfunakrishna. In Professor Max Muller’s ‘Life and 
Sayings,’ etc., we read : * 

* I'Vonj all we can k‘arn, it is quite clear that he had, by a powerful 
control of his breath and by long-continued ascetic exercises, arrived 
at such a pilch of nervous excitability that he could at any moment 
faint away or hxU into a state of unconsciousness—the so-called 
Sanu^dhi. This Satnadhi may be looked at, however, from two 
points‘—as either purely physical or psychical. From an ordinary 
Samadhi a man may recover, a.s one recovers from a fainting-fit; but 
the true Samadhi consists in kxsing one’s self, or finding one’s self 
entirely in the Supreme Spirit. From this Samadhi there is no 
return, because there is nothing left that can return. A few men 
only who have reached it are enabled to return from it by means of 
a small remnant of their Ego, and through the efficacy of their wish 
to become the instructors and saviours of mankind. Something very 
like Samadhi is the state of deep, dreamless sleep, during which the 
soul is .sup|K).sed to be with Brahman for a time, hut able to return. 
This deep, unconscious .sleep is one of the four states—waking, 
sleeping with dreams, sleeping without dreams, and dying. With 
Kilmakrishna it often happened that, when he had fallen into this 
deep sleep, he remained in it so long that his friends were afraid he 
would never return to con.Hciou.sness, and .so it wa.s at last at the 
time of his death. Me had fallen into a trance, and he never 
awoke.’ 

A stranger to such strange experiences, and a foreigner, 
ought not, perhaps, to intrude into so great a mystery. 
One would, at any rate, treat with all seriousness, and even 
sympathy, a subject essentially sacred, and an object of 
such sublime aim and passionate pursuit At the same 
time, one cannot but feel that ‘ it is here,’ as Barth says, 

* P. 94. 

18 
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* that this haughty cheo.sfjphy rollapsi's and |xiys the 
penalty nf its disdain all firactife and nbscrvance.^ 
Rxtranrdinary prncx’sses are presc-rihcah whirls if * con¬ 
scientiously observed/ he says, * ean only issue in folly and 
idiocy/* It is at least evident that by habitual and 
incessant contcunplative thought the recluse may not 
only weaken his rational conviction of external reality, but 
even lose the sense of his own individual |R.Tsc..Hiality. 

1 \> wake from the dream of exisltuice, to i‘xtriciile itself 
from future liirths, the soul, ‘ involultal in a HU(a:€Ssion of 
concentric material envelofies/ or slieallis, lias to strip 
itself of these varying vestures, tiy o|M:riitions in which a 
fanciful physiology plays a prominent iiart—-for there is 
not a little materialism at the bottom of all these com 
ceptions—and has literally to re^enter the heart again, in 
order to bring itself into contact witli the Supreme Unity 
and reach |>lire Brahma. 

It must iKmetrate tlirougli the unreal into the real; 
repress every feeling, di^sire, and thought; deliver itself 
from the liomiage, not only of external things, but of its 
own individuality, and swoon away inlti unconsciousness 
—a species of selbhypnotism, samitfi/ii. dims, it is not 
order and perspicuity of ideas that lead to truth ; bill a 
state of cerebral exaltation, in which, if it were |K>isible, 
every thought would cease--dhe kit residue of abstraction 
pushed to its farthest limits. According to Iktunjali him¬ 
self, the author of the syitem, Yoga is ‘the suppression 
of the transformations of the thinking principle/* Union 
with the Divine—held by some to Imve kteii an idea of a 
later graft, and foreign to the original iystein—is not sought 
by pure feeling, high thought, and itrenuoiw endeavour— 
by the activity of the conscience and the will—but by 

* ‘The Religbui «>f India/ pfi. fe, 8j. 

* ¥opt Satrai, I. a. 
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vacuity and ecstasy. The pursuit is not one ‘of perfect 
character, but of perfect characterless.’ It is not exertion, 
but inertion——which is the path to liberation; 
and the highest ideal of the devout life is that led by the 
mendicant ascetic, the Sannyasin, who has renounced 
everything-family, home, and worldly ties, and more, 
personality and the whole phenomenal world. He alone 
is qualified to know and become Brahma. 

'Fhat is which means, literally, the state of union 

between the lower Self and the higher Self—a condition 
which, rightly understood, all devout souls desire, but one 
that is achieved in Hinduism by a practice of discipline 
which Gough thinks must have been derived from the 
semi-savage races of the North, whose god Siva—the lord 
of Yogins—was the great typical ascetic. The votaries of 
modern spiritualism, clairvoyance, and animal magnetism, 
will find most of their theories and practices far outdone 
by the notions of the Yoga system; by the extraordinary 
powers gained over Nature, and the superhuman knowledge 
acquired by the occult influence of the will, which were in 
vogue in India over 2,000 years ago. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that different kinds 
of Yoga are recognised by the different sects of the 
Hindus. The saintly worker, who lives in the world, yet 
with a mind detached, is called Karma Yogi; he who 
seeks union through love with the God of love is called 
Bhakii Yogi; he who seeks union through mysticism, Raja 
Yogi; and he who seeks for unity of existence through’ 
philosophy, which is the highest point of the Upanishads, 
is called Jnlina Yogi It is true, also, that the later 
developments and extravagances of asceticism, as depicted 
in the B^pics, and those insane and cruel mortifications 
which are associated with the Yogis and Vairtgis of North 
India; the base practices of Ha{ha Yoga—^a system of^ 
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austere bodily gymnastics for the |>tir|K:)se of mental 
control and exaltation: these find tm favour in the U|>ani- 
shads and the Vedftnta; though the severe regime of 
renunciation and abstraction therein prescrilK.tl urKloubti^dly 
prepared the way for them, and opemd tht? door for much 
imposture. 

Having reached the height of ecstatic vision and reunion, 
the perfect sage so long as he lives— thciugh of no further 
practical use to the world, for he is new * the libemti^d hut 
still living man —may do g<KKl and evil, and incur no 
stain. * He that knows the irulh/ says one of the 
Upanishads, Ms sullied neither hy gcKKl actions nor by 
evil actions’; ‘As water adheres tail to a lotus leaf, so no 
sinful deed adheres td one who knows thus/* Himitarly 
the Bhagavad-gita: ‘ He who acteth, placing all actions in 
Brahma, abandoning attachment, is iin|iollut«*d iiy sin m 
a lotus-leaf by the waters.’ And again : ‘ Hie thought 
afflicts him not, What good have I left undone, what evil 
done ?’3 ‘Then a thief is not a thief, a murderer not a 
murderer . . . he is not followed by gcKKl, not followed 
by evil’4 The same teaching is found in the Kjiics: *As 
a water-bird is not defiled by moving in the water, to a 
liberated Yogi is not |>olluted by merit or demerit’ * Evil 
adheres not to an enlightened man, any more than water 
clings to a leaf.’^ Very singular and t jutiitionable morality, 
whose exercise at all by one already passed into a slate of 
practical unconsciousness it is difficult to underitand. But 
in the theosophy of the anchorite of the forest, ‘action arid 
passion, works and the recompense of works, the religlofi 
of ancestral rites and usages, the itcriftces and the gmis 
sacrificed to, are alike mrmh They are figments of the 

* Chhindogya-Upan. IV., xiv. 3. » Cflli v. 10, 

3 Taittirtya-Upan. ii. 9. 4 Ilriliad.*U|:»a. IV., iil. at, 

s MahSbhIrata, xii. 249, 17 j 299, 7. 
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world-fiction, and for the finished theosophist, they have no 
existence.’ * Every work, whether virtuous or vicious, is 
but a gesture in a dream. So the Buddhist enlightened 
one—the'fictitious Mahatma—no longer a citizen of earth in 
his inmost nature, continues to live on in the first rest of 
Mnkina, as a completed being. The perfect Yogi is a 
sovereign being, over whom nothing perishable has power 
any more—not even the laws of Nature. Death even 
can add nothing to his bliss; it will only abolish the last 
appearancx' of duality. And then, so far as he, an individual, 
is concerned, he is gone, passed into extinction or ever¬ 
lasting Nirvana or repose. For, as Professor Wilson 
observes: ‘ Annihilation, as regards individuals, is as 
much the ultimate destiny of the soul as it is of the body, 
and “ M// he ” is the melancholy result of the religion 
and philosophy of the HindCis.’ * 

A more recent Sanskrit scholar, Colonel Jacob, observes 
on the moral results of Hinduism generally: ‘ Some of the 
Upanishads, the chief source of the VedUnta doctrine, do 
wiihmU any qtmlijimium declare that sin and virtue are 
alike to one who knows Brahma; and the system is 
therefore rightly charged with immorality. But, in¬ 
dependently of such teaching as this, what moral results 
could possibly be expected from a system so devoid ot 
motives for a life of true purity? The Supreme Being, 
Brahma, is a cold Impersonality, out of relation with the 
world, unconscious of its own existence and of ours and 
devoid of all attributes and qualities. The so-called 
I)ersc>nal Cod, the first manifestation of the Impersonal, 
turns out on examination to be a myth; there is no God 
aimrt from ourselves, no Creator, no Holy Being, no Father, 
no Judge —no one, in a word, to adore, to love, or to fear. 

* Gough’s * Hiilosophy of the Upanishads,* p. 263. 

» * Eways on the Eeligion of the Ilindm,* ii. 114. 
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And as for ourselves, w<; arc ruily iinr«*al actors on the 
semblance of a stage ! I’hc goal is worthy of sut'h a crewed, 
being no less than the com[)Icte cxtincticnt of all .spiritual, 
mental, and l)odily powers by absorption into the Im¬ 
personal/ ' 

Now, though it is difficult to suppose that atiy but a 
comparatively few in tlie |>rescnt day, even in India, 
really rejoice in such a prosfa^ct as this, in tht? idea of 
an impersonal Essence in which tfmir m\n individuality is 
to be merged and lost for ever, and make this an oliject 
^ of real and earnest endeavour, who think it sweet *to be 
wrecked in the ocean of the Infinite,' the whede sul>jec:t is 
yet so great and suggestive that it c'annol but command 
attention. For fanciful, exaggerated, and essentially erro' 
neous as Christians believe it to be, it yet witnesses, m 
all great errors do, to great truths ; and it is only by 
distinctly recognising and lilmrating the that underlies 
the error, and of which the error is the <*oijnter|»arl, that 
error can be successfully met and overcome. 

And, in the first place, tmkm/f/aiim Wrv//4i//e/i • <ui 
which the Upanishads and Vt’dantii insist so miK!h, 
plays a most important part in the religi(Hi!i life. No 
doubt the influences of an Indian climate, wlutdt indispose 
one for active exertion, have had mmli to do with the 
subordination of physical to spiritual life, with tiie felicity 
felt in inward contemplation and complete cjuiescent^e; 
and Indian Christianity should contribute iomething very 
beautiful and true, on the side of meditative woriliip, to 
the overactive, bustling life of the West. With our 
Western instinct, the ^ will to for which Matthew 
Arnold rebuked his fellows, we have done little to change 
the mind of India ,• and, indeed, we ourselves need more 
quiet and concentration of thought in our religion, and in 
* * Hindfl Pantheism/ pp 129, i jo, 
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this respect may learn something from the Vedanta. Yet 
('hristianity itself has had its old monastic and conventual 
type of life, with its absorbing mysticism, as has been so 
well depicted in 'rennyson's poems‘St. Agnes’ Eve’and 
‘ Sir dalahad.’ And for some spirits it may have been the 
only way of redemption from the tyranny of the present 
world. And for all j)eriods of .solitude and secret prayer, 
silent spaces wherein the soul may give itself up to 
intense (xnnmunion with (lod, are the means of heighten¬ 
ing, broadening, deepening the spiritual life. There is a 
stretclr of spirit that obscures for the time the multi- » 
tudinou.s trivialities of earth ; and the ‘ampler ether,’ the 
‘diviner air/ on the mountain summits of the soul, 
stimulates clear thinking, and lofty aspirations, and large 
enthusiasms. 

* Tltin in thy hour, O Soul, thy free flight into the wordless, 

Away fnau lx>okK, away from art, the day era.sed, the lesson done, 

Thee fully forth etuergiug, pondering the themes thou lovest best, 

Night, sleep, death, and the .stars.’ 

Intercourse with (Jod is the great Christian reality. 

It is an act of communing with One whom we know 
to be other than ourselves, One who has revealed Himself 
to us, and who is able to help us in every time of need. 
But that is not the act of the Hindi! sage, whose prime 
object is not to commune with Brahma, but to meditate 
on certain negative attributes—not gross, not subtle—not 
on righteousness and mercy; and then to understand his 
identity with It: it is to kmw rather than to de or do. 
'Fhe process is intellectual rather than moral, though the 
intellect itself is to be submerged in the end. The aim of 
the Hindil recluse is not to koome something, but to come 
to a true understanding of reality. That is not moral 
development, even though morality may have some part 
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to play in the initial prm'eHs. What the C'hristiart *seeks 
is not so much to know as to In*; Hamiity, moral |)erfec» 
tion of character is what he desires. Mence the felt need 
of Prayer. But Divine grace and assistanc-e are incon** 
sistent superfluities in such a state as the orthodox Ved.mtist 
supposes, since they involve duality. Use reciprocal 
activities of love, worship, adoration, can find no place in 
such a system. W^c cannot worship an impersonid Some¬ 
what. If the main doctrine of llie \'edftrita true, tlien 
prayer—the universal exercise in wisieds men of every edirne 
^ can meet at the feet of one c'ornmoti luithtT -and worship 
—the nol)lest activity of llte soul must be almndoued. 
And one may meditate all his life cai what (me imagines 
to be Ciod, and get no nearer to Him, unless He reveal 
Himself. 

Burther, what is the mi/ tm/w am! uliimate utility of 
all such contemplative and devotional exercistis? lliese 
pauses are the time.s from wliiidi the soul, «itiickene<I and 
fed, may Issue forth refreshtal ant! renewed, twi recede 
still further from the world into a tmeless stale of apathy 
and unconsciousness, 'llmt is their chief intention, to 
vivify and expand the soul diilribute in fniblic Ihtjse 
forces we accumulate in private. The training ftir C*od 
is the beginniiig of earth/r wisdom. The |M)weri of mind 
that fit us for heaven are precim!ly those that fit us for 
earth. ‘It is from within the Divine nanctuary that we 
are to be armed for the ^ttle of life. It it in meeting my 
God that I learn to meat my brolhen It is liehind the 
veil of eternity that I speak to the thingi of time/ 

The religious life of the rishis stops with the climax 
of abstract contemplationit does not fous i>i/# aeim$. 
But ■ high endeavour is a greater test of ca|mciiy than 
merely ■ meditating. What of the novelist who always 
carries his story in his brain ? What of the imt who 
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never puts his thrilling thoughts on paper ? What of the 
artist who never transferred his noble conceptions to the 
canvas ? And what of the sage who never realized, 
never actualized, his high ideals? It is only then that 
the real power of the man appears. The expert in 
Christianity, at any rate, is not the man who has learned 
about it, but he who has lived it. And true religion is 
a thing which must be learned by doing it. We may 
know the way to heaven, yet never walk it. For truth 
and knowledge to be of any value, they must cease to be 
abstract and academic; they must be translated into* 
high and noble deeds, active philanthropy, and a feeling 
or fraternity. That is why the West has progressed, 
while the immobile East has been stationary for centuries : 
it' has put into action its religious truths. Without their 
application to the living questions of social and national 
life, all religious ideals and aspirations are but leaves 
of a barren tree. Mazzini points out, in his fine essay 
on ‘The Condition and Progress of Europe,’ that the 
individual conscience and social tradition are the only 
two criteria which we possess for realizing the truth. 
But conscience has no part in the system of Patanjaii 
any more than in the fatalism of Spinoza. As the Deity 
has no concern with human actions, whether good or bad, 
so the ‘ perfect man ’ lives in a state of complete isolation 
in which all necessity for action and all sense of duty are 
entirely lost. And a dreamy e^dstence in a Mdyd world, 
such as the Vedanta postulates, can never act as a stimulant 
to moral life generally, or give an impulse to the resuscita¬ 
tion of national character. A woiM and a life that are 
aU Maya are obviously not worth reforming. 

And if mystic meditation means simply self-seeking^ the 
soul itself shrivels and dies by a mtural process. And 
no one can question that the system of the Upanishads, 
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like the old OKniastir KyKtt*ni, wan mainly a Kolf-rcgardittg 
one. It is the relinquishment for one^s own sake of the 
WH>rld and our fellow men, our families and friends, 
instead of the taKk,*avour to regenerate them; aiming at 
a solitary salvation at the expense t»f our duty to others. 
It is tlie clf*strueti(m of the’ sorial passion an«l of the 
idea of love. Impelled by the vcay nec'essity t)f one's 
nature to seek only what is profitable, tfiere is no possi- 
I.>ility selfsa^Tifu'e. liowMlifferent the tiospel of Jt*sus, 
which means ikiI the winning of licsiven, but the redenqj 
‘"'ticin of earth ! ‘ Wlumoever would save liis life shall lose 

it, and whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and 
the (ios|H!rK stmll save it' (Mark viii. ^15). It is im^ 
possible for the true (Christian io Vmj a life is«daled aiul 
alone and out of syrii|mtliy witlt his fellows; he yearns 
for a cori'Kirate life, a life of brotherhood; he feels the 
need of the * communion of saints * am.l of a common 
worship. A man who lives in religious solitude, sharing 
no other man's sorrow and ghulnesH, misses more than half 
the strengtli and nearly iill the joy of life, while grace and 
beauty of charartter are cjuite inqxmsilile to him. llius, 
the highest Hind it drKttrine of soeiely and duly, fully 
develO'pd in Ikicldha's extreme aseelicisni, iinrns it alto* 
gcther for a imiversal religion. It is an idciil for monks 
and not for men. The religion that requires a man to 
retire from the active duties of the world, and to think 
out his salvation in a solitary hermitage, carries with it the 
seeds of its own condemnation. *rhe emiincijmtion of 
the individual soul ii a miserable conccjaion ; wtiile 
throwing away self f&r the sake af hamami\\ losing life 
to gain it, is the sublime and esiential idea of the 
Gospel 

The following is a striking admission from one of the 
Brahmist papers as to the source of the idea of I'^raycr 
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and of other elements of piety, and affords a valuable 
Hindu estimate of Vedantism : 

* The third and hist, hut in many respects the most important, 
element of Brahmo devotion, namely, jirayer, with its accompanying 
elements of piety - repentance and moral struggle—is pre-eminently 
a Christian element of piety. I'here is little or no prayer in Ve¬ 
dantism ; it is pre-eminently a contemplative, and not an ethical, 
religion. Apart from a negative purity of mind which it cultivates 
as a preparation fir deep and undisturbed meditation, it is almost 
as much dead to tlie moral interests of man as to his worldly interests. 
There is prayer in Vaishnavism, hut it is not a very prominent feature 
in it. It would not lx* too much to .say that it is from Christiamt}^ 
that Hrahinos have learnt Uj pray, and prayer has been, and will 
continue to Ir‘, our salvation the salvation of India. Vedantism, 
with its lofty Meditation, could not raise India. Vaishnavism, not- 
vvithstanciing il.s high ideal of could not purify and reform 

India, though its services have been mo.st valuable in some respects, 
h'or its exclusive attention to the emotional side of piety, for not 
giving prominence to the moral elements of religion, it failed to 
CHtublish the kingdom of Cod in the soul—the object it sought to 
attain. It is prayer, repentance, and moral struggle—elements 
which the Brahmo Samaj has inherited from Christianity—that have 
made the crude monotheism which our Vedantic forefathers be- 
(pieathed to us, a religion of life. It is these Christian elements of piety 
that have saved us from that quietude and moral torpor to which 
Vedantic Meditation consigns the mind, when it is cultivated to the 
€Kclu.Hion of other elements of piety. It Is these elements that have 
siivetl us from that spiritual voluptuousness and aversion to an active 
life whicli necessarily result from the exclusive emotionalism character¬ 
istic of Vaishnavism. It is the spirit of Christianity which has taught 
ui that the service of man is the service of God, and that it is an 
integral, an indis|>enHable, tmrt of true piety. True, Vaishnavism 
recogniseH the ** service of Gmi ” as a part of piety, but this “ service” 
is not iilentioil with the service of man; it is the service of images 
representing Vishnu. It is Christianity that has taught us the true 
meaning of the service of God. It is Christianity also which has 
taught us that the purification and reformation of our domestic and 
social life is an integral part of religion—a lesson which the best 
forms of Hinduism are ignorant of. It is the spirit of Christianity that 
gives life and energy to our social aims, aspirations, and efforts. We 
set our face against all Hindu revivals and all special movements on the 
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|mrt of Brahmo.H in favour of Hiuilu of spiritual f ulitire, mainly 

l>ecause we are afraid that siirh niovemcnls will iuevilalily Irad^ as 
they are already leadinj^, to a rejertion of the C'hristi»’iii or ethical 
elements of reli^p'oii: prayer, re|'H*ntance, moral struf^gle, active 
philanthropy, and social ref«»riii - elements which are not cimgcmml 
to the nature of the typical Hindu. But these constitute the very life 
of Brahmoism. Without Verlantic Mctlitation and the ccstalst* Pkakii 
of Vaishruvism, Brahimusm would In? pifHU t hut wiihoiu the ethical 
an<l practical spirit <»f Christianity Brahmoism windcl dir.’' * 

PaK^ing now to the strange iitul i.liffictilt suliji*<a of 
and to the severe ascetie exereises rf*c[itired to rea«*h it, 
here again we see the |KTVersion of a most im|Mirtiint 
truth, The Yoga system of Patanjali is a theistie branch 
of the atheistic Sankhya system of Kapilii, whose teaching, 
as pointed out by Mr. Davies in !ns Dlindu Philosophy/ *'* 
is closely allied with the latest philosophy nf C#ermiiny, 
as set forth by SchoptmhauerV, * Work! as Will and Idea' 
and Von Hartmann^s * Philosoplty of the Unconscious *; 
while l^atanjali’s system bears a ckm: rescmblsince to 
Spinom’s exposition of (tod and Nature, All these 
philosophical systems are alike {a^iimistic, and regard 
conscious life as an unmixai evil made miserable by {min ; 
maintaining, with Jeremy Bentham, that |min is the only 
evil in the world, and tlie necesiary coimjcjuence of 
existence. The id»l state is thus the unconicioiii, Im¬ 
passive life, and the highest aim is, therefore, not gocxiness 
nor self-sacrifice for others, but * the 

annihilation of the conscious self, which is the cardinal 
principle of Buddhism.’ In hit SSnkhya Sfltras (i. i) 
Kapila taught that ‘the complete destruction of |min is 
the highest object of man/ With him and with l*alaiijali 
there is no moral gmatness in the suffering and discipline 
of pain, and no moral elevation and relineiiient in sharing 
the pain of others, and no ho]^ for the world in any 

* Tk^ Imiim M$$smtg 4 r CCalcuUtf * ^ |i. 102 and f). 
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social schemes of amendment or in any Gospel of 
redemption. The one end of philosophy is for each 
individual life to escape as quickly as possible from all 
contact with matter to the final goal of a painless, 
unconscious, unbroken repose. 

I'his is the object of all Yoga exercises, and bearing 
as they do some resemblance to the system of Zeno, 
it must be allowed that they present a masculine and even 
sublime side, as well as a weak and morbid one* The 
whole hearted surrender, the strenuous endeavour, of these 
ancient sages to reach what they conceived to be the 
Infinite must command our admiration ; while self-control 
—the complete mastery of the appetites and passions— 
without which Yoga cannot be obtained, is one of the 
finest virtues, and rightly understood, essential to true 
manhood. 

Further, death to self and death to the worlds as signified 
in Yoga, is one of the highest states of mind it is possible 
to reach. It is essentially Christian, though the nominal 
Christian may know very little about it. The idea of 
a stern contest going on between the flesh and the spirit 
(Rom. vii. and viii.), of the necessity of mortifying the 
unholy deeds of the body—uncleanness, passion, evil 
desire, covetousness (Col iii. 5)—even of crucifying the 
flesh with the passions and lusts (Gal v. 24), and of 
the world being crucified unto us (vi. 24) : such an idea 
is essential to the religion of Christ, and pervades the 
New Testament. 

And no religion, not even that of Buddha, requires more 
absolute sdfremmiation than that of Christ, though few of 
His followers really reach it Inde^ He probably recog¬ 
nises a nearer approach to the practice of His own teaching 
in the East, where a worthy Ob|ect alone is needed for the 
true cultivation of the virtues of Yoga and BhaktL ^He 
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that loveth father or mother mtm^ Umn .Mr h not worthy of 
Me; and he that loveth non or daughter more than Me k 
not worthy of Me’(Matt. x. ^^7). * Whosoewer doth not 

bear his own cross, aiui ronie alter Me, eannoi be My 
disciple’ (Luke xiv. 27). ’‘Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath, cannot he My disciple^ 
(xiv. 33). That is Christian Yoga a severe and arduous 
exercise, yet not incornpatibh^ with the doing c*f our duty in 
the world. 

For in Christ we have gained a n«?w cortc i’ption of rcuuin- 
eiation—-one that Buddha never uiKk?rslc>od—and have 
found through Him that drsHv k good, and great, and 
eternal. In the Hindu Yoga, mortification is extended to 
a// desire, good as well as evil, in order to reach that in¬ 
difference which, strangely enough, is the condition of pure 
intelligence. In the Christian Yoga the evil desires are to 
be suppressed that the good ones may Ihj more Htrenuously 
developed in pursuit of the ideal; * Be perfiau, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect ’ (Mail, v* 4H). Christian piety 
—the reverse of the Hindu and Buddhist type —is Imsed 
on joy, and can never lie itiitnifesied liy misery, which 
cannot be pleasing to (kid. Clirist^i goal wiis never death, 
but life—life more abundant, life for evermore ; and 11 was 
the beauty and the joy of life which made it worlli dying 
for. To the unimpassioned conception of the East, Cliriit 
thus opposes His own ideal of human life, m a life full of 
energy and power, and full of love to others; and sei/^ 
realization, not self-renunciation, becomes the highest end 
of existence. Renunciation is but the mians to m% end, 
and the end kj^lness of lift. In the realiMtion of the true 
Christian idea of renunciation, the .East and the Weit tiiuit 
yet’unite; the ‘will to live ^ of the West, while lieing im- 
parted to the East, becoming pervaded by Iti {imce. 

;We thus see that the extreme »df-i«ppreisioti, the 
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crushing out of natural instincts and desires, and all the 
penances and self-torture of the Indian Yogi and ascetic— 
for which the Upanishads prepared the soil—are mistaken 
exagf^erations of the idea of self-sacrifice^ which is indis¬ 
pensable to all true religion. The body may be kept in 
subjection without being maimed and mortified; the senses 
and appetites may be restrained without being destroyed; 
the feelings and affections may be disciplined without being 
stifled. 

It is also true that solitude and self-denial, though they 
may be helpful to abstraction, do not necessarily conduce 
to a holy life. Bishop Butler who knew human nature so 
well, ha.s observed with reference to ascetic practices: 
^'Those who aimed at the destruction of the passions upon 
the foot of philosophy appear to have had better success in 
eradicating the affections of tenderness and compassion 
than the passions of envy, pride, and resentment.^ ^ Other- 
worldlincss may be as immoral as what is called worldliness, 
'ritcre is an Indian proverb that says that ‘the most austere 
hermit is the most consummate rogue/ The Stoic, who in 
philosophical pride affected to despise wealth and pleasure, 
pain and death, and pretended to be perfect and equal to 
God, proved after all to be a mere man of like passions as 
his fellows. And why? Because it is only by a constant 
living in the presence of God that men can conquer the 
evil tendencies of their nature and attain to the purity and 
holiness which God demands. The sages of the Upani¬ 
shads transpose this process, and make the presence of 
God the end and result of a course of mortification. 
Christianity starts with the presence and help of God, 
and through them achieves the mastery over the lower self. 

Men and women there have always been who have 
attempted to retire from the world altogether, only to find 
* See Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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in cloister or in forest the foul exhalations of earth rather 
than the sweet clews of heaven ; that the one devil from 
whom they have fled in the city has here taken to himself 
seven devils more. (Christianity has even had its St. 
Simeon Stylites- - the Syrian saint who, in order to acquire 
religiou.s merit and to be nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven 
years on the tops of different pillars, and was blistered by 
the sun by day and stnng by the frost at night. But since 
self was never absent from his thought, his stml still cleaved 
to sensual pleasures. 

1 'I'he special deformity of this exaggcrrated asceticism is 
its extreme 8cIf-rightcousncs.s and rejK:llent selfishness, to 
.say nothing of the encouragement to inifKfflture to which it 
directly tends. Are not the jrractices (irescrilM'd for Yoga, 
though representing a lofty religious effort, and therefore to 
be reverently regarded, devoid of any Ijeiiefictent pur|>OBe ? 
What benefit do they confer u(K)n the world? 'flie mere 
ideal of self-suppression is sadly imi>erfect, and really un¬ 
moral, unless inspired by the love of tlod and man. It is 
this vast underlying contrast in aim and motive that differ¬ 
entiates the Hindu and Christian ideals. 'I'he (Jhrislian 
ideal is to love CJod with all our heart, and to love our 
fellows as ourselves—love to Cod shown in love to man. 
A religion that does not make nthers better is not true 
religion. If we practise self-denial merely for the sake of 
showing power over self, for the sake of sdf-discipline, it is 
the most miserable of all delusions. It simply generates 
spiritual pride. On the other hand, if wo practise it for the 
sake of another, it becomes the highest religious act. ' 'I'o 
bear pain for^the sake of Itearing it,’ as F, W. Robertson 
has said, ‘has no moral quality at all; but to In-ar it mtlter 
than surrender truth, or in order to save another, is j»ositive 
enjoyment, as well as ennobling to the soul’ 

The impersonal Cod of the VedSnta, as we have seen, is 
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no object of personal love; so that it is, after all, nothing 
more than one's own self which one is bent on realizing—a 
bigger self, indeed, but nothing to call out altruistic affec¬ 
tion. Yoga thus practised is only ‘a magnified and refined 
cultus of self—in fact, egoism on a colossal scale.’ Which 
exhibits the highest ideal—the life of the Yogi, wasted in 
solitary self-discipline till unconsciousness is achieved, or 
that of Christ, the champion of the poor and oppressed, 
who *went about doing good,’ and whose continuous 
sacrifice was for others, not for self? There we have the 
great distinction between Christian and Hindu asceticism • 
and self cleniaL The true Christian ascetic is not the 
recluse, but the philanthropist, the man who will give up 
everything for the mikc of the present and eternal good of 
his fellow-men. And surely it is a nobler thing to act 
according to the dictates of reason and conscience in moral 
choice.^, and in an active life, than to devote the whole 
mental energy to annihilating the distinction between being 
and non-being. 

If it be urged that the moral course has already been 
gone through, and that the sage has reached the moral 
zenith of his life, when he may leave such things behind, 
the very idea of leaving the most important of all things 
behind is self-condemnatory. ‘A man who surrenders 
the effort to be better and more useful in favour of the 
effort to be wiser is committing a species of suicide. It 
is to exercise only a fraction of the power possessed by 
the soul; a retreat on the part of the monarch into a 
secluded corner of his empire; an abandonment (rf ai 
departments of government but one, and that not 
highest; a melancholy and senseless abdication/ * He 
m^t lives who thinks most-—f^ls the noblest—acts the 
best/ 

* Th© Cateitta 

X9 
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But it will he further urged that the* siihlifue emi hi view 
of all thif? has to be cousidcrecl^ wtiicii is iwlhliig short of 
wiih ihi^ Supreme Spirit^ iind then a concliticm of 

unbroken and etenuil peart*. 

Now, fiere, unquestionably, the Vecblnlist is al his best. 
Here we have the highest ronsumoiiuion of religion. The 
conc!eptian is tin* trut*st and most sa<'*red that the soul can 
jwssibly entertain. And this as|>iration after the Divine, 
this longing for union with (iod, tlu* (otitre and Hoiiree of 
all being, constitutes the. strength atiid charm of fiantheism, 
•^and is the burden of thr; Upatiishads. And if the rcfligion 
of (dirist did not offer an erpiivalent, and more, the 
ideal of the Ved^lnta would Ih* unsurpassed; though 
what its realhatltm actually may Ik* we riinnot tell, iin«*e no 
one has ever related or recorded liis e)cfierii*rire ; whereas 
the (Christian union has been reali/.ed, and testified to, by 
thousands of saintly souls. 

Ihmn with the (.*hristiaft knows ntahing higher. 

But he reache.s it in a diflc*renl way from ihiil of the 
Vcdilnta; he reaches it through the only way by which it is 
possible to reach it \ not by abstract llioughi, !)y stretches 
of the imagination, by stupendous selbefforl, iind by the 
final loss of all that is highest in man and the universe- 
personality—b^t through the Divine Man, who is a fact of 
history, in whose mysterious nature the Divine and the 
human am unit^, and who has made this union pMsibleto 
all who become livingly united unto Him. 1.1ie kieiil of 
the Indian is the acquisition of that wiidoiti, which, by 
destroying ignorance, crushes out all the causes of iiiiicry, 
and, by putting an end to the curse of exiileiice, loses the 
finite in .the Infinite. Without any i^iriful hikI weariiome 
search, the Christian reaches at once the liigheil wiidofti in 
Christ himself, who, by removing ignorance of C,.#od 
through His revelation of God% Fatherly character, removci 
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also the chief cause of human misery—man's sinful distrust 
of (iod— and fills the soul with Divine peace and joy. 

We see this great truth not only taught by Christ, as one 
of the fundamental truths of religion, but gloriously illus^ 
trated in the Inmrnatim itself. All along through human 
history there has been a world-process in which the Eternal 
Idea has sought its realization, and God has united Himself 
to, and manifested Himself in, humanity, the self-revelation 
reaching its highest point and fullest expression in the 
person and life of Christ. By the union of the Eternal 
Logos with the highest creature, in Jesus of Nazareth, the^ 
circle of being was made complete. For the Incarnation 
not only brought the invisible and unknown God within the 
range of our human sympathies, but it was also, a rmlation 
of human nainn\ and changed for us the whole aspect of our 
moral and sjiiritual life, by disclosing the presence of a 
Divine and infinite element in our nature, by revealing an 
ideal glory and beauty in man, an essential affinity {sdrupya)^ 
though not identity (sdyujya)^ with the nature of God. 

* Hie creature can at no time be equal with its Qreator ; 
and as man may not become God, God, out of the great 
love He bore the world, was willing to become man.^ As 
Shelling said: ' Only the personal can heal the personal, 
and God must become man that man may come again to 
Godd 

For it is the teaching of the Bible that man was 
originally created in the image of God, and therefore 
destined for eternal union with Him. But this image 
was obscured by sin, and men lost the knowledge of God, 
and fashioned gods of their own imaginings. Christ, the 
Revealer of God, comes, and, having ^put away sin by the 
mcMce of Himself' (Heb.ix. 26), has reconciled man to 
God, and revealed afresh the union. When the Divine Son 
became incarnate, He took upon Him human nature, and 
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by doing so revealed the essential unity of Ck)cl and man. 
He found the Divinity, which is the real man, behind every 
human being, and in so doing established also the truth of 
universal brotherhood, (lod atid man are related to each 
other as Father and son, and apart from that truth universal 
brotherhood is an empty name. 

‘ He that hath seen i/c/ says Christ, ‘ hath seen the 
Father' (John xiv. 9}. ‘ I and the Father are mm' (x. 30). 

* In that day ye shall know that I am in My Father, and 
ve in Me, and I in yoiU (xiv. 20). ‘That they all maybe 
rone, even as thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be in C/s' (xvii. it), *I in them, md I'hou in 
Me, that they may be ^er/eeted inta mm ' (xvii. 23)* ‘ (iod 

hath granted unto us precious and tmc:eeding great 
promises, that through these ye may iMjcome partakers of 
the Divine nature, having esca|)ed the corruption that is 
in the world by lust' (1 Pet. i. 4). 

‘ Partakers of the Divine nature^ The Ved^lntist can offer 
the Christian nothing that he docs not already pomam, and 
possess in a still higher measure, and far greater reality. 
For with no loss of conscioui personality, imt with the 
capacity for power and blessedncis intensified and 
heightened to an infinite degree, he |mrticiimtei in that 
Nature. One with the Supreme IJeing without realizing and 
enjoying it 1 Well might the practical IJpaita, Midhavl- 
chlrya, turn such a conception into ridicule. 'Phe Christian 
saint experiences not only the highest state of iiiind that 
a Hinda philosopher has ever reached on earth, but has 
risen to a higher state of knowWge and consciouiiiess than 
the non-Christian sage could ever dream of. 

The highest state that the ancient sage reac:htcl was that 
of sdf-abneption—death to self and death to the world. 
Yet, according.to Christ, this moral state is only the 
threshold of the highest spiritual Christian consciousiiesi. 
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It is only when death to self and death to the world have 
been truly experienced that the highest consciousness 
possible to tht^ Christian saint can begin. I'he Vedantist 
can only say, ‘ I am crucified to the world ’; the Christian 
can add, ‘ Nevertheless I /hkU The Vedantist can only say, 

^ No longer I ^; the Christian rises higher, and says, ‘ No 
longer I, but Christ iiveth in me ’ (Cal. ii. 20)—marvellous 
words which have to be experienced to be understood. At 
every stage there is no negation, but positive attainment of 
life, more life and fuller; more personal and intense, like 
the life of Him who is alive for evermore. 

And why i.s thi.s ? I'he sage of the Vedfinta has nothing 
ujKin which to fix his thoughts but self: they do not rest 
on the basis of truth and of objective reality. The Christian 
has the sublimest and most real object on which to centre 
his thoughts—the Incarnate Lord. The most entrancing 
and ennobling consciousness is that of being united with and 
absorbed with Christ, in whom all truth and loveliness are 
concentrated. The ex|>erience of the Christian saint is so 
lofty and unirpic that Christ declared that the least in the 
kingdom of God was greater than the greatest of all past 
seers and prophets (Luke vii. 28). A peace that passeth 
all understanding is the possession of the soul that exercises 
Yoga- ^nion—with the glorified God-Man.* 

The Christian Gospel thus offers all that the Vedanta 
offers, and infinitely more. So true is it that every previous 
revelation flows into the revelation we have in Christ, and 
loses itself in Him. Christ includes all tochers. All 
* other masters ’ are in Christ We do not deny the truths 
they taught; we can delight in all We can give heed to 
all the prophets; but every tmth in every prophet melts 
into the truth we have in Christ. And Christ tells us that 
lifi^ not death, is what our souls are made for. That is 
* See on this fjoint Tim Epiphany^ Septewiberr 1H94. 
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His distinctive message to the* r)c>n (!hrisfian world. I'o 
be made one with the Divine, Dvol in ihv. ditll abyss of 
characterless nonentity, lapsing from tlie personal down to 
the impersonal, from the animate to the inanimate, from 
the self back to the mere thing ’; but in llir* reciprocal 
embrace of consetious love, nnitiially reiiliwaJ and enjoyed— 
that is, the tract and highest knowing even as 

we are known. 

The Yoga of the Vcaianta stands for tht* ( >hristian 
heaven. There is, indeed, much that is sublime and true 
the ideal end of the Veallntist ; the promise of redease 
from the sorrow.s of the* lusirt and the tmrdcais of existence ; 
of a * repose unl)roken by a dream/ of I'verliisting fkjace. 
And the [>romisc is art imiterfeci forecast cd‘ C'Jhristian 
experience. The ('hristian heavett in no material jmradise 
of the future, no lower transitory state, as known to 
Brahmanism, and therefore unHiitisfaelory ; it corresjionds 
with the ultimate of the Upanisliads, and signifies a beatific 
state of knowledge, holiness, and joy, in the very presence 
of God, of which no previous religion had the slightest 
conception. It is begun in a life of faith and active gocxl- 
ncss, realised in (.'hrist, here on eariti, and consummiiled 
in a higher, richer fruition of existence here4ifler--ihe 
fullest, personal life of the spirit for evermcire, Absent 
from the body ... at home with the laird * (3 Cor. v. S). 
ITie promise of the Vedinta is no promise of felicity such 
as this, but of a Nimma in which the soul shall cciise to 
be a soul, and be merged into the one eharacterleis lieiiig, 
the characterless beatitude. 
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VFOUANTISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

• 

LiniitaticntH of the Vedanta Not open or suited to all-Disqualified 
for u Univerml Kedigion —What has it done for India?—Con¬ 
trasted with the Hihie —Old Rtdigions subverted by Civilization 

No Regenerating Power.Hindu Testimonies—The Hope of 

India - Revival t)f Ancient Hinduism —ProgresH, not Retrogression 
-«Recovery of Lost Spirituality -Value of the Vedanta—Its Con¬ 
tribution to Indian Christianity—Meeting of the East and the 
West. 


Oim hint reflection is that this true knowledge of God and 
future felicity arc to alL B^or Christ calls the least 
and the lowest, the guiltiest and most degraded, of mankind 
to His kingdom, to become sons of God, and perfect as 
He is i^erfect. 

The great flaw in the Vedinta system is the limit of 
the highest salvation to an exceedingly difficult process, 
demanding an acquaintance with metaphysical problems 
to which the poor and unlearned, the woman and the child, 
cannot possibly attain; although all are alike God^s children, 
with the same needs and aspirarions, the same claims 
and rights. Hence we have the invidious distinction which 
characterizes all such religions, that of an esoteric and exoteric 
system--one secret, the other open; the former for adepts, 
the latter for the masses \ a speculative philosophy for the 

%n • 
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few, a gross, material worship for the many: aiicl w^hoever 
lacks speculative intellect must sulTc’r tlie miseries of life. 
For in a world where only the few tiave knowledge, the 
highest salvation can conn*, not to the |K')or in sjiiril, l)ut 
only to the elect eir(*ie of the thinkers. Such a system is 
not suited to men of all terniMjraments, all lyfms of inind 
and character, all degrees of inli*llect, all stages of life; 
and is inconsistent with the Divine methcnl in Mature, 
Wht,Te (rrxl*s best gifts art* universal, wturre His light shines 
and His pure air cireulates alike for all Aiul * what is not 
^ockI for the swarm is not good for the according to 

the old sentiment finely exj.m^ssed by Marriis Aiirelius, 

If the dream of a universal religion Ik* true, that religion 
cannot [mssibly l>c l>am!d cm the UjKinisbiids and the 
Vedinta. To make them the religion of a |K*ople is to 
declare it to l>e a national or, rather, ItK.al affiiir, and not 
cosmopolitan ; it is to confine it to a corner of the glofre, 
and to a select croterie even in that irorner. For if, as it 
has been often urged, this ancient Indiiin system can l>e 
propexly understood only in the original Hanskrit, and if 
this l>e true religion at its highest, then it dejxmdsi not 
only on superior intellect, but also on ijicckl linguistic 
talent, and talent to study a dead language! Its puriiiit, 
to say the least, is impracticable* And no rcH|ion that is 
recondite, and that r^juires a pandit or learned latrioii to 
explain it, can ever be the universal religitm. 11ml must 
be a<x^8ible to all, aasily underito^ by all, atfmble of 
world-wide expansion, and of inteting the needs of every 
land and race. 

There is but me ^iehce of the iiniveric, one mitroiMiiiiy, 
and one geography, and one chemislry, for all the glol>c; 
and if the Fatherhood of God and the Ilrothcrhoofl of man 
be true, there can be but me bond of spiritual union for 
such a family; one religion, which, while eiiilMMilcd in 
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varying national fortm^ yet gives expression to the same 
spiritual facts that are common to all mankind. True 
religion deals with universal problems connected with 
(lOd and man, and man’s duty to (jod and to his fellow, 
and with sin and salvation ; and when .solutions of these 
are found for one people, they are found for all There is 
nothing local or national about such problems and about 
the knowledge that illumines them ; the light thrown upon 
them must of necessity be such as all nations can appre¬ 
ciate; the answa*rs given to the questions arising out of 
them must f>e universally true. Such a religion, whilt? 
trtating all men as ecpial in the sight of God, must avoid 
matters on whicli men are sure to differ, such as ceremonials, 
minute rituals, and theological subtleties, and must deal 
supremely with the univtjrsal needs and realities of character 
and life. These, again, must be presented in a form 
adapted to the capacity of all, independent of language, 
iuktryas^ and jaicsts, and exhibited in an attractive and 
commanding IhTsonality, in whose faultless example the 
living principle expounded can be seen in action.* 

The knowledge of God, to l>e necessary for salvation, 
must l>e of such simple, spiritual, and concrete kind as to 
Ini available, not only for a few deep thinkers and acute 
rtmioners, the elect of the race, but for ‘the man in the 
street,^ for the striving throng of busy toilers, whose labour 
is so necessary to the welfare and progress of mankind; 
who cannot {X^ssibly solve the problems of life by philo¬ 
sophical meditation, but whose souls are as d^r to God as 
that of the r^luse. And just as a school is best judged, 
not by the achievements of its few brilliant j^olars, but by 
what it makes of the mass of its ordinary, commonplace 
lads, so it is the glory of Christianity, that it is not only 

* See tft exctlltnt lecture on * Univcrwl Religion,^ by E. P. Kice, 
liA. (Ma4rw: lawrenee Afylum t$g7}* 
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weiconiied by souIh ‘naturally CIhristian/ Inst has the means 
to take hold of ami transform iftc mediorre miillitiide, who 
in all levels of sodety art* .sfjiriliially iliill and worldly, 
togetl'U'r with ihi^ great masses and thi:* tiiilaisis, who have 
been t'ontemtU-Uou.sIy akindoned l>y other fiiilhs, and for 
wlmm the philosojdiy of the Vedarmt, in parCieiilar^ has as 
yt!t done nothing. What lias it done for llie wtiiiien and 
the widow.s, the fallcm and tht* opjiresstsl, the pariahs, 
puldiean.s, and sitmers; while ihr* rriigion of C'lirisl has 
been all over the world seeking to mivt? the* lost ? Has it 
*^)romoted |K>pu!ar edueaiiott, tire clijvaiion of maanen, and 
good governmcait; has it airolished cmio and polygamy ; 
driven away the dancing^girls from the temples ; repressed 
vice atid encouraged virtue ? 

^Wm it this phllesitphyd it%k^ thi* liile Ili4ir*|i riiiilwrll, * ivhirh 
alKjlishefI ft?malv Infftrilidtie, the ^.iirfifirr, jind Itir luinitiig of 

wiitoWH? Ih it this whidi h i‘fm'ritig ihr romniry willi *i tirlwork of 
ritilwiiys mal lelrgrajihH ? Ih it thin whirh hm kiii»llr4 iiiniting the 
tmtive inhalntiinlH of Imliji ihi* spirit iif iiiipfovrmrril and i*iilrrprlse 
which is now jip|mrcnt ? VVhal coiihl U? rx|M?i!lrd of ihr pliili.»*4«»|iliy oi 
apathy lutt that it slioidd leave things to lak«^ tliidr ifniirsr i* 1‘hrrr is 
much real work now lacing done in fndiii in the way nf iriicldiig tniih, 
putting down evil, and pmmiaing the pnhltc welliirt? ; liitt ihal wntk is 
living done, m*t by Wdiniisl!4 or «itiitfttHlH of any liiit by 

Christlani from Europe, wh<mt highest plillowiphy is to tlo and 
by those natives of India who have ticcft sttiniiliietl tiy the Imcliirtg anti 
emmple of Europeans to cho«:ifie a slniilur phihimipliy.* 

Fifty years of Ckrisium infltieiice have dtnie tiicirc for 
the true welfare of India tlmn a thou^nd yeiirs of the 
VedSnta. 

How has it thus come to imss that the fates of the 

old Indian classics and of the Bible, their iniiieiice on the 
moral and social improvement of the world, litve tnfcii io 
different? Covering the course of the world from the 


* * Krbhna.and the Bhifavatbgltt, pp, j/, ti. 
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creation to the final restitution of all things, the Bible is 
embedded in, and associated with, the past history of 
the race; yet it is not a preacher of ancient history or 
|)hilosophy, but of the Living (lod, and of His relation to 
the living facts of to‘day. Addressed to all men without 
distinctirm, and having intimate spiritual concerns with all 
men, it is the Book for the million, and deals with all the 
duties and problems of pnictical life. The late Dean 
Stanley calls the Bible the guiding book of the world’s 
history, and speaks of its ‘ insight into the wants of men 
far l)t;yond the age in which it was written.’ He refers tef 
that modern element which we find in the Bible; to the 
enforcement of {principles and duties which for years and 
centuries lay almost unperceived, but which are now seen 
to have been in accordance with the utmost requirements 
of philosophy and civilisation. 

Thh h exactly what is wanting in the old religions. 
Hiere lacks in every one of them the principles of pro¬ 
gress, and that element of universality which is Chris¬ 
tianity’s distinctive glory. They have no social promise 
in them. Their fatal lack of motive power, their imper¬ 
fect morality, and their incapacity to give vitality and 
vigour to their principles, is the secret of their failure. 
Social degeneracy is the historic outcome. There is no 
trace in them of any ‘ modern clement,’ of universal adap¬ 
tation to the wants of men. They have reflected the 
climate, country, race, time, in which they arose; and 
whatever influence they may have exerted, they did not 
draw nations out of the beaten track in which they had 
lived. ‘Notwithstanding the material and political revo¬ 
lutions which they underwent,’ says M. Gukot, ^ these 
ancient imtions followed in the same ways, and retained 
the same propensities as before.’ * For the old creeds are 
» * MeditatbuiS on the Essence cf Cluristianity,’ pp. 581 59 - 
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not fitted to harmoniV.e with the intellrcltial aocl 

moral firogrcKH of the modcTO world. Advancing dvi!i« 
zation <!estroyc*{| the rrligioris of (h'cc«‘c aia! Rciiiie a,^i it 
IK paralyzing the! popular religions of Imlia lo-day. Only 
C'hristianity can bear ‘ the !)runt of advancing civiliza¬ 
tion/ It in the only religion that c*c>tn|>ortK with llie 
march of modc^rn progresn, as r«!preKentecl by llie fore« 
most nations of tlie world. *'riiere h hut one eKiiniple 
of a ri.*Iigioni* says Mr. Ia*rky% ‘which k not necessarily 
subverted liy civilization, and that exatiiple k C/hrk^ 
^lianity/* New and fresh among the old, deriident 
cullures, it has manifestiah again and again in its history, 
remarkable vitality; while it is also ca}vilile, by the 
regenerating power of ili spiritual teatdiings and moritl 
ideals, and by the new and higher iy|K! of inanticMKl which 
these produce, of preimring any niiiion to assimilale the 
l>cst resulti of progri!Ss, and to enter on a new iind mdder 
social and imlitical cara:r: so vital is the conneelkm 
l,)etween the highest religious thought and the moral and 
social life of a j.>tsiple. And what Iwve all llit! philoso¬ 
phies and sciences of the worhl done for the regeiieralbn 
and progress of iimnktnd mm[mmd wiili the one iriiili— 
* (7^ i$ imi J f 

That the moral forces of the ethnic religioni are not 
captbk of uplifting and r^nmltng mmkif In iirikingly 
^n in India l0»>dty ; while we have ample prcMifs of the 
transforming and elevating {^wer of Chriilktiily* And 
this is freely admitted by Hindtii themiclvei* It wiw but 
a few yeiyrs ago that a Brthmati oficml, to whom the 
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There was but one way for them to rise, and that was to 
renounce Hinduism, and accept either Mohammedanism 
or Christianity. A still more emphatic testimony was 
borne by the Brahman Commissioner of the census of 
iSgi, for the State of 'Fravancore, and submitted in a 
State paper to the native Prince: 

* The heroism o» raising the low from the slough of debasement is 
an element of civiliwUion unknown to ancient India. But for the 
Christian missionaries in the country these humble orders would for 
ever remain unraised. The Brahman community of Southern India 
are not doing for the lower cla.sscs what the casteless Britisher 
doing for them. The credit of this philanthropy, of going to the 
hf)mc.s of the low, the distressed, and the dirty, putting the shoulder 
to the wheel of depraved humanity, l>clongs to the foreigner.’ 

Again, let a native paper * point out the source of the 
impulse that has given rise to female education and 
medical relief for women: 

*The Christian missionary must l)e esteemed to be one of the 
greatest Ijenefactors of our country. . . . He has honeycombed the 
land with girls’ schtxds. . . . With the wonderful aggressiveness 
characteristic of their vigtaous race, a Ixaly of devoted women have 
come to live in India, to minister to the relief of the sick and educate 
the ignorant. . . . It b a matter of standing reproach to us that we are 
not able to <lo half as much as the Christian missionaries are doing for 
uii. Where are the hospitals for Hindu ladies founded by the Hindu 
religious oi^animtions ? Where are the Hindu women who, influenced 
by /Mr religion, are willing to devote their lives to the service 
of their sisters / The cause of the absence of such devotion is due 
to the irte that have Imn taught to them, and in a 

way to render them uielew to theinselves and other women. It is we, 
the men of India, that have to bmir ttm blame. We differ in many 
res|)ecti from the views of misiionari^, but they are a great object- 
lesson as to what immense good men and women can do to others.’- 

And once more; the standard of social morality has 

considerably improved in India in recenl years, as seen 

* The Madras HimM* 
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cH|Kicia!ly in tlie anti-Nautc*li mcivtiiient, wliich seeks to 
discountenance tlie perfoniiances of leitiple clancing-girlsj 
whose presence at public functions and private enter¬ 
tainments has front time’ immemorial been considered 
indisptaisalile. In conrit'ciion witli this the 

necessity of something being done to m-'Ai/V# this un¬ 
fortunate class is lieing rec’ognised,. though the Indian 
reformers see no hope of help from their own people, and 
appeal to ("hristians. 

* Thtac is pli‘«ty of ft»r iirtivr work/ %*ipI llir S%h'mf 

Mmlras rertmily, ‘tint only for polkrinni, l«iit for mtnrnt mrii find 
women ■■--of rmirm*, among diriakre-*, c hir r* niiilrymrrt miiHf. |iiirdoii 
tlH for lluH pirn* of plain H|itntkiiig, m ihry li;ivr iievi^r Hlemir the 
leiiHl anxiety Ir^ retditim the fallen ; for onre fallrii iilway-* fallrii w-onld 
»p|Kmf to lie (heir maxim.* 

"Festimony such as this, coming m if chms from reflec¬ 
tive Hindu minds, shows clearly the tlircclion in which 
hope for India lies. It nin hardly come from any revival 
of the past, if such a thing were jKmsiblc ; for history 
would only rej-reat itself. 11'ic Hptrit of jwogress is iilrroad 
in the country, 'fhe educated ckissei arc not mitisfied 
with the existing state of things-■■■- in fKilitics, in iockfty, 
or in religion. They want something etmj in nil these 
departments of life, and to lajcome bater men and 
dtizeni. Many desire to modify the existing form of 
government, so as to meet their felt mads and iisfiiritlions. 
Others are thoroughly disMtisfied with the mxM customs 
of the country; they are conscious tliiit Iliiidii stidciy is 
anything but what it ought to he, iintl dedre !iomc very 
radical reforms. And, then, the education which they have 
received has openaJ the ayes of a large iiiifitlM?r to tht? fact 
that their religiop has btcome formal and iii|>erfidal| and 
fails to touch the innermost recesses of the bean* And 
so they desire to purify it, to divest it of its su|it*rstitions, 
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and, if possible, to animate the dry bones with some vivi¬ 
fying force. Thus, the desire for change in all these 
directions is not a mere idle desire; it is a desire to 
change for the better, and is itself a most hopeful sign. 
It is undoubtedly due to the foreign influences at work in 
the country ; and the fact needs to be realized that these 
three great movements—political, social, religious—have 
arisen simu//aneous/y ; and are designed to progress together^ 
and on similar lines, as they have done in other lands. 

But here we are confronted with a singular anomaly to 
which reference has already been made (p. 15). While tha» 
changes desired in the political and social spheres is a 
change ommrd, in the direction of the progressive insti¬ 
tutions of the West, the proposed change that holds the 
ground at present in the field of religion is a change i^ack- 
wnrd to the ancient thought and ideals of the East. In 
political and social matters faith is to be exercised in the 
principles of evolutionary development and progressive life; 
while in religious matters, which form the foundation of 
the other two, a retrogressive step is to be taken. Such 
guides as the late Swilmi VivekSnanda and Mrs. Annie 
Besant have affirmed that the future greatness of India 
must rest, not on going forward with the rest of the world, 
but on going back to the spiritual teachings of the past. 
They would recall India to her ancient knowledge and 
ancient worship. But the stubborn fact to be noted is 
that they did not save the country from degenerating. 
A tree is Judged by its fruits. If the ancient spirituality 
was so lofty, wliy was it not retained ? Why has it not 
been a mighty conserving power throughout the land? 
And why should the late Sir Mi.dhava Rao, an eminent 
liindCt statesman, have had to confess that no community 
on the face of the earth suffers more from self-created 
evils than the HindCl community? Why has India become 
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the most illiterate land in tfie world ? Is the pesent moral 
exhaustion only an accidetit, or a natiiral development of 
the seed sown long ago in the religious philoso|ihies of 
the East ? A Ecngali gentleman some time ago wrote the 

following: 

* There is something rotten in tnir conHiitniion, whieli no mediciimeiit 
can touch. When (he springs of gcwnl have tint dry, there is no hope 
for the people. (Jiven the necessury force of chiiracler, liiwl voltiiilary 
eff(»rt may raise l>eautiful constritctions, Withtnil it progrew no more 
|H)ssible than the sJtving of life hy Htimiikrits when the vital hirers are 
failing. The mp has ceasetl to cirriilatc in owr fiaflormi lift?, for the 
great laiil of character is jmrchol.' 

And instead of planting some living seed of moral cjfTort 
into this impaired national life, the |>resenl leaders would 
advise the pople to go back to the soil where the germs of 
the present moral listlessness and decay were sown. Hut 
is there any hope that by seeking once more the fountain¬ 
head, the stream may l>e made to lake a di^ermi 
course from that which it has actually jiwwacd ? Is 
the present .state of flindu society the legitimiitc or 
the prverted outcome of the ancient philosophy of the 
universe, which taught that the supreme effort was to 
shake off every mode of prsonal exiitence, unci to Im 
out of the world for ever, in the unbroken repo« of 
absorption or mimma t Fantheiilic thought t»i mlways 
exercised a pwdysing iniuence on ill moral and human 
life. 

And a revival of dead inititulioim is litumssibk, Ttie 
older ideals have been pkyrf out, and it is folly appaling 
to them once more, ^ No nation has ever gone iMtcfk to its 
efurly past, its cmdle-bed. The golden age li liefor© us, not 
behind j and dt8j|ance«-a subtle artist«-«iilwayi leiicln n falw 
sheen and glory to objects that are far away* A faith that 
liv^’ on the. cred.it of its pit is iwt a ifing faith. A 
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religion uifable to do valiant and righteous work in the 
present is one that the world can easily spare. The 
religions that look backward have no hope beyond them- 
selves; the religion that looks forward is prophetic, and 
believes in a Living God, whose purposes widen as the 
ages roll. It is impossible to arrest India in its material, 
social, and political advance; nor would any true friend 
of the people desire it: only India must have the same 
guiding and controlling principle that is moulding and 
ennobling Western nations, and which interprets the life 
around us, and not the life of centuries ago. The preset 
Hindu reaction against a foreign will—the resurrection of 
the national spirit which is now challenging the West— 
cannot but gain respect for the patriotism that inspires it; 
but much of the clamour for a ‘ revival of ancient Hinduism" 
is mere idle talk, and very few who advocate it really under¬ 
stand what they mean by it: it is an appeal to a false 
sentiment rather than a response to sincere conviction.. 
With some, indeed, we would fain believe that it is the re¬ 
quickening of a long-dormant religious sense; and there is no¬ 
way of recovering a lost spirituality but to become spiritual 
here and now, and to have the moral exhaustion repaired, 
the failing vital forces renewed, through faith in the Living 
God, the perennial Source of spirit life for all souls. 

With reference to the * Hindu Revivalism,^ a remarkable 
communication appeared not long since from a Brahman 
correspondent in an Indian paper, ^ from which we quote ^ 
the following: 

It is a. well-known, biological truth that the continued existence of 
any type depends on its capacity to adapt itself to altered environments; 
and the principle holds good of all human institutions.- You can no 
more make feudalism flourish in England to-day, than you can make 


* The Madras Mail. 
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llie Veda atid tht* Ved-inta will r%*er Htaiid rnit among 
Uhe moinimental atidrvemi’nl?^ of llii! hiiiiian rniiicP; 
tlicy will alwap lx* deeply inleref^iJng Htiidies of a phase of 
thought through whirh a iiatifiii lias passed ; hill as ;t key 
to existence, a prartical guide of life, m a Miniiiliis lc> 
moral energy, what am they arcorii|»lisli ? 1*0 siipfMMo 
that they discovered the highest do«!iririi% the fiii,i! jiliilo* 
iophy of religion, is to deny tlie dofirine of i?voliition. to 
reverse the order of human devrlopmrnt* In ilu* varioiw 
religious Scriptures of the workl, in oilier lliings, there 
is a * survival of tiie fktirst '; and iliiii will survive* which 
i|>eaks most closely, not ho miicli lo ilie iiiielled as to the 
conscience and the hear! of men and wciriitai, kfiirriecl aticl 
unlearned, in the West and in the East* "fhere m tioiliirig 
deroptory in this to' * the sacred Imoks of llie liast ^ ; lliry 
had a place to All, and some noble ihoughts, m we have 
'wn, to contribute tothereligioui sysirnt of the w^orlil. 


the Mimi Ckrisiimify of the future will of iierrsMiy take a 
Vedintic colouring. Each mitbn of ilie worki ami cmli 


the rrlighm <»f thr VinmA^i^t WthiH -ivn-i' i\w I lintliih of . . . 

Tlu‘ very fad thr inailiUiotv-* dird out ;t proof ihril thry 

hiul rntsed 1«‘» Hvut thi* t*<»m{iuuhty. . ♦ . Wfniirvrr of ihi! r4fk*r forcrn 
still at Work ran fm^ifahly iitili/rd Oioiihl ’.41II In;' iinffg lail ihi? m- 
portant thint^ is fo icri-tgntM' rlrarly ilia! ihrrr ran hr no hark 

to Wtitr timrs, iiihI that prr^^rnl aafr tif iMsiiiot rc»niii'nu.‘ 

uiirhani^fih . , . Ii in a ‘ 4 u-rt wwAv of iinir ainl rsirrgy to iiif«vc lifc 
into thr dry honrs of an nmwnl ^yninn. It v. innl iidt 

mw#i4 that i.H wnntrd/ 
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' man. The West has to learn from the East, and the 
from the West. The questions raised by the Vedanta will 
have to pass into Christianity if the best minds of India 
are to embrace it; and the Church of the ' farther East' 
will doubtless contribute something to the thought of 
Christendom of the science of the soul, and of the omni- 
penetrativeness and immanence of Deity. 

It is no accident, but a Divine purpose, that has brought 
the East and the West together, so that each may recognise 
the other’s strength, and understand and appreciate each 
other’s best ideals. Just as the religion of Christ triumphe'S 
over the religions of Greece and Rome, not by destroying, 
but by absorbing from Greek philosophy and literature, and 
from Roman jurisprudence and government, all in them 
that was good and true, so will it be in India. Christ will 
yet satisfy the spiritual hunger and thirst to which the great 
religious ideas of the East only give expression; and India, 
while retaining and transmitting something of her idealistic 
and mystic passion and subtle thought, her desire to be 
liberated from her past and present Karma by entrance 
into a life that shall dispel the shadows, will surely find 
the enlightening revelation of the Gospel to be in complete 
accord with the best sentiments of her best minds, the 
true realization of the visions of her seers, the real 
fulfilment of the longings of her sages. 



‘ God Himself is weaving, 

Bringing out the world’s dark mystery^ 

In the light of feith and history; 

And as web and woof diminidi, / 

Comes the grand and glorious finish, _ 

When begin the Golden Ages, ■ ' 

LrOng foretold by seers and sages. ’ ■ /'W' • 




